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teacher educatioji (CBTE). In^^^der to study the relationship between 
multicultural educg[tion:jc«*^tfBTE, a number of individuals actively 
engaged in eithfer tfce^tudy and/pr implementation of multicultural 
education and^ CBTE were invited to respond to the following tuo 
gu^stions: (1) What should be the . role of the )administratorir: '.teacher, 
or universi-ty faculty member in assuring that competencyrbasecl 
teache;r education included multicultural, education in its 'content?; 
and (2) From a <n) administrator's, teacher's, or university faculty 
member's point of view, W'hat problems are you '^xj^eriencing or do you 
foresee experiencing in regard to reliting the/ concepts of 
mul^ticultuzfal education and 'Competency-based teaqher education? The 
first guestion provided the writers the opportunity to respond to the 
state of the art concerning th4 relationship, of multicultural 
education and CBTE — especially at their 'local sites. The second 
guestion provided the writer;^ the opportunity to discuss how they 
would envision the relationship of multicultural education and CBTE. 
The articles dn this book are the responses to' these guestions. 
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• ^ Competejicy-based education and cultural pluralism are ho 
mean concepts in today's world of education. Nearly two-thirds of 
^ur states are developing alternative approaches to Both teacher 
education and certification based upon competence, while at the 
same time more and more cpncem4d citizens are demanding that 
public education respond more directly to their children's needs. 
, This collection of papers should not only provide further ihsight 
into competency-based ,educatipn and cultural pluralism, but also 
help fclarify their .relationship and delineate some of the promise 
* and possible problems in bringing the two together. Comi^tency- 
based education and multi-cultural education are' each powerful 
educational apjjroackes. Used together they mi^ht contribute o 
much to Apierican education. ' ^ , 

^ The diversity oj^^ people and cultures that created an<f are 
America" is one of the treasures of this nation. This cultural' 
pluriilism must* be recognized, understood, and utilized. For the^ 
Office.of Education, cultural pluralism is a desirable facet for all of 
its programs. ' * 

clear link exists between commitment of the •Office of Edur 
•cation to cultural pluralism and its commitment to competency- 
based education. The Office of Education has a responsibility tp 
Congress and to the public-at-large'to pursue* its legislative man- 
dates in the most effective manner possible. With its emphasis on 
public objectives, performance criteria, objective assessment, and 
the use of feedback Tor revision, CBE exemplifies a process that 
bears clo§^ exangnation by advocates of many other educational 
approaches. ^ ^ * V ' 

As an important force for e&ucatipnkl ^reforfh, competency- 
based education provides a number -pf advantages for those de-' 
veloping programs in cultural pluralism:* (1) program objectives are 
made specific and public, leaving no question "abou| intent regard- 
ing cultural differences^ (2) program development generally takes 
place alon^ collaborative lines and involves all major educational 
constituencies, including the^ community; (3) evaluation is analytical 
* 'and data based, and is derived from the "authority of competence," 
' rather than from subjective, -soqaetimes culturally biased, impres- 
sions; ^(4) its Measures of success, based on exit criteria of perfor- 

• mance ratHer than on entrance factors or requirements; build- on 

• cultural diversity and a range of education. and "life" experiences^ 
j and (6) because leamiii(g is t^e^oi^stant in GBE programs, and 

; varied routes and time periods for accoinplishment are possible,, 
individuals wanting to make up time lo§t during earlier poor edu- 
cational circumstances (some of which may have been the results 



of cultural prejudice) can tak^ advantage of an early- testing of 
competence ahd the opportunity to gain credit for life experience. , 
As educators" in those places pursuing the alternative of 
cohipetency-based education come .together to consider anew which - 
competencies are ijfiost important it is essential that ^ they give * 
Tiigh priority, to those that relate to increased multi-cultural un- 
derstanding and development. In ^the building of teacher training . 
programs, emphasis needs to be given to (1) the cofnpetencies that 
all teachers need no matter where or wliom they teacK, in order to . 
. help all students understand the great variety of different cultures 
t)iat?exi^t and td appreciate the strength and *vitality that such 
. diversity contributes to the world in »which we live, and (2) the 
kinds of competencies that uniquely relgte* to, worMng with par- 
ticular cultural groups. One of the major weaknesses in American, 
education is the rel^ively uniforrti role conceptualization of 
teachers nationwide. Teachers, students, schools, and neighbor- 
hoods differ markedly from place to blace, and therefis a need to 
develop a full enough array of different styles and approaches to 
. teaching so that our educational system :<fan effectively respond to 
' a great variety of possible learning situations. 

To list a number of advantage^ pf CBE for forming programs 
that better reflect the pluralistic nature of American society, is- not 
to suggei^t jtha4?^ bhe process is eithei* simple or easy. As is the case 
with any major educational alternative, there are virtually un- 
limited interpretl^tions and variations in program implementation 
— ranging fnpm the very good to the grossly inadequate. Like 
jtnany of the important edu9ati^nal innovations of recent years, 
cowpetencvij^ased educaticrh is more a process or an orientation 
than a specific kind of product. The process can stimulate a new 
open and creative way to personalize education for ^ttkdents'no 
] matter what their cultural or individual character. It could also 
result in a ri^, meclianistic approach to education. Most educa^ J 
tional concepts argi^ essentially neutral and the rea% important 
char acteristicsS^rHi^ .they eventually assume 'a't^ more relatfed-to V 
the mtur§ and experience of tjie peopje ihyolved than to the basic 
concept. Ideas have power, but people perceive and apply them in 
different ways. . " ^ o ^ ^ 

* ' Even if ;khe numerous and corhplex factors that contribute to^ 
pointing a new pto^am in thejnght direction all mesh perfectly, 
there is ^11 a great nefed for an enormous amount oTdeyelopmen- 
tal work. Coi:>siderable research is needed before we can be sure X)f 
' which competencies are the most essential for effective teaching 
and how mixes of these competencies vary with changes in cul- 
tural situations and learning'environments. There is a need for a 



whole new array of techniques for properly assessing/the unusual, 
the different We mHst build better bridges between the , schools 
and, the real wofld and determine which competencies are^niost 
important for our student^ as they become a more' active p^rt off 
that world. Finally, in order to keep abreajst of these rsipidly grow-' 
ing concepts, 'and not >Yaste precious resoujxies, it is important that . 
we fully share our experiences. , r v 

. The programmatic integration of the concepts of . CBE and 
cultural pluralism is not new, as much of the support'' for the^early 
development of cj^mpetencyrbased' edjuicatiori in this nation came 
from two Office of Education program^ that also gave^ligh priority^ ^ 
to' cultural pltiralism:-The National Center for the Improvement of ' 
EducatiQnal Systems . and the Teacher Corps. Tl}^ collaborative 
approach to program building and the diifect "iijvolveAient of the' 
community in^aH phasles of development — planning, implementa- 

^tion, and evaluation — are hallmarks of these programs. In the 
National Center for *h^ Improvement x^f Educational Systems) the 
Trainers of Teachers Trainers program CTTT) sponsored a series of 
national effprts directed at making cultural pluralism a positive 
force within the reform and improvement of Ame»can education. 
These efforts culminated in the pnhli^aiion of Cultural Pluralism 
in Edueation, A Mandate for Change, in J^ft73, Th^ Career Oppor- . 

'^tunities and' Url5an-Rural School Devetopinent programs which 
t^ain paraprofessibpals and teachers, are tliemselves programs of 
ctiltural pluralism., The Leadership Training Institute in Educst 
tional Personnel Deyeldpment and Training Haterials is studying 
the problem^ of cultural bias in educational mtaterials, In'a recent . 
project funded by the Teacher Corps, the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE) btrought together leading 
educators from different cultural groups for the purposes of iden- 

'tifying competencies needed by teacliers who teach in culturally 
pluralistic settings and erx^ining the fextent '^.to which 
com^tency-base'd ejtjucation iS a viable straptegy for preparing 
such teachers. The publication that you now have in your hand 
represents a major benchmark in USOE work on the subject in 
that it was developed through the same kind of collaborative pro- . 
cess which is characteristic of CBE and cultural pluralism* pro- 
grams, Sponsoife include the Multi-State Consortium— sa consortium 
of thirteen state education departments; the^ Associates Urogram ' 
of t^ Teacher Corps— a group of teacher, interns frond across the 
nation; and the Syracuse National Competency-Based Education 
Center — a center whtich provides developmental assistance flowing\ 
from^nine different university based CBE programs. • ; 

As with cultural pluralism and the great array of alternative 



instructional approaches accommodated by CBE, this boo}c pre- 
sents* a variety of yie\^int^ on the potential of linking/the two 
a|)proaches. Further, there is a strong flavor of^ realism to the 
articles in that, the authors, represen^g nearjy all levels ?ind 
areas of , education, were generally selected jbecause of their roles, 
in active/ competency^based education" programst EacH was asked 
to not 6|ily relate tfe degree to which, his or her progriams em- 
braced cultiiral differences, but also to .highlight some'of th0 prom- . 
ise and problems of mes];iing tKe two concepts* - ^ * * 

The Office of* Education is jdease.d to have the opportunity to 
play a part in this publication. Tlie issues dealt with are important- 
ones, and we share the concern^ of the sponsors and authors for 
finding the best possible way lo make these two importanit ed\ica- 
ttonal ^app:i^oa(5hes work for the itnprovenient of the schooling of 
childreil* ' \ * \ 

, r ^ TerrelH. Bell 

* " U. j^. Commissio:ner of Education 



- Introduction 

•WHATEVER MAY BE .THE LIMITATIOl^ WHICH TRAMMEL 

INQIJIRY ELSEWHERE, WE BELIEVE THAT THE GREAT 
^ STATE UNJVERSITY^ WISCONSIN SHOULD EVER EN- 

COURAGE THAT CONTINUAL' AND FEARLESS SIFTING 
° AND WINNdWING BY WHICH AWNE THE^ TRUTH CAJf BE 

fOUND." - V " ' " • 

• (TAKEN FROM'A REPORT OF THE B'OAMD OF REGENTS IN 1894) 
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Siftii^ and WiuTidmrig: An Exploration of the .Relationship . ' 
Between Multi-Cultural Education and CBTE is addressed to those 
who^like myself/ "wish, to becqjne irformed about- ttie relationship 
between multi-cultural education and CBTE, dn audience which - 
should include not only those who are in teacHer preparation, but ' ^ 
, all who are^ondemed about edu(!atioh in these times of ferment. . 
It is'eVident that America is just now beginning tbfr^e^ 
and respect all citizen;^ that are a part of its multi-cultural teociety. 
" It is also evident that teacher training institutions have failed in ' 
preparing th^ir ^clients to successfully ifeach all students in oyr . 
hiulti-cultu|-al soci^tj:: Therefore, CBTE . as a "new"* process for 
^preparing teachers must be examined to determine if clients of * 
CBTE programs can successfully be prepared to teatch alt students ' . • 
in Our multi-<iultural society. Al$o, CBTE programs must be , " 
evaluated to determine if individuals reprfesentiAg the cultiiral and^ . / 
' ethnic diversity of our society have been included in the decision- ^ 
V . . making processes. . 
' ■ V ^ in ord*er to study the relationship of multi-cultural education^ ♦ . 

^, ^ vV anB CBTE, I invited a number of individuals actively engaged in 
V ^"^ V \ either the study and/or implementation of multi-cultural educjation 
;: • -^s ^^pd CBTE to^spbnd to the following two questions: " • - / 

' \ 1* What should he; the role ofcthe ^ (administrator, teacher, • 
r V \ \ university fa-culty ' tnember, etc.) in assuring that . 

competency-based teacher education iyic||;ides multi-cultural . 
^^reducation in its content? - 
■ , '. . ' 'f, > ■ # . • 

' 2. l^om a(n) (admihistrator?s, teacher's, university faculty 

' * meiiiber's, etc.) V |k)int of view, what problems are you 

- ♦ exjigriencing or do you foresee experiencing in regar(f to 
0 * relating the concepts of . multi-cultural education and dom- • 
• ' petenfey based teacher, education? ' * - 

The first qufestioti provided the writers the opportunity/ to 
respond to the state of the art concerning^ the relationship of 
multi-cultural education and CBTfe — especially at their local sites. . ■ 
. ' The second question provided the writers the opportunity to dis- 
" . cuss how Jhe^, would envi^n the relationship "of multi-cultutal 
education and CBTE/ ^ . v v v • " 

^ The authors jnjviteii (cajoled) to respond to these questions did 
not bite their tqngues. Their responses are. undergirded 'with intel- * 
lectual competence and realistic realities: they are illuminating, 
stimulating,, and imaginative. While. I deliberately sought winters * 
% wfxo possessed the attributes, necessary to produce papers of such ^ 

caliber, I also sought writers Who represented different role 
; groups~-esipecially/withiri the universitylfeind sehool. Many of the 
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observations go beyond the charge I issued, which also speaks to 
their dedication to the task. ^ ' • / 

Sifting and Winnjotoing: An Exploration of the Relationship 
Bdtveen Multi-Cultural Education and CBTE is being printed at a " 
most oppojjune time. The current debate about CBTE and "tradi- 
tional" ways of preparing teachers is pne of^the hottest arid most 
crucial issues* in education today. Numerous live debates have 
? been staged and the' educational literature is filled with 
writings— rpro and con — about CBTE. * 

Also, the recent demise of the melting pot ideology* is creating 
new profound interest in multi-cultural education. Social scientists 
are beginning to explore the nature, j)urpose, and implications of 
multi-cultural education. They are attempting to define multi- 
cultural education, or define the parameters that, provide the un- 
derpinning for it. It is because of tbis needed rigorous and schol- 
' arly exploration of .multi-cultural education — ^that as a concept 
should permeate any and all education programs — that I decided 
'Jtd 4^v6te my tiixre and' energy in 'the first chapter to developing a 
^ 4fe|S);iition of multi-cultural education. Hopefully this definition, 
^ which is fluid and expansive, will provide»thp framework for view-* 
ing the relationship of niulti-cultural education and CBTE. 

FinaHy, I believe that the serious student of teacher , prepara- 
tion will find these writings useful, exciting, and thought-provoking. 

' : : ' * Carl A. Grant 
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Langua^ is Ikl^^ tool. that. we use to give contours to our 
world. However, "not all words have physical characteristics: some 
express ideas and concepts: multi-cUltural edyicatibn is such a 
term. Since multi-cultural education is not an object but a concept, , 
we must seek to^efine it by creating intellectuacl contours. Al- ^ 
though it may not always be possible to define something within ^ 
sucb» contours, it is important to ^define what lies outsidfe of the * 
contours, to exclude it from that Mjjiich. is within. Often Such a 
situation arises when a part is removed from the whole. For Ex- 
ample, one elected representative is not a le^slature, rior does a 
Black studies curriculum constitute a^mufti-culturaj education 
program.' However, it is faitly easy, to define a; legislature as a 
.group of duly elected representatives eiifipowered to enact laws, 
and Black studies as the organizing of knowledge around the, 
experiences of people of AfiHica and African descent.^ . 

Not all words are so easily defined, 'however. While the defini-/ 
tions of legislature and 'Black studies ^lay ,be easily arrived at, • 
such is not the case with multi^cuitui'al education: it is not an 
object but a concept. Sociologist Philip Selznick has suggested 
that, "Social science is best served when definitions are we^ik and 
concepts are strong. A weak definition is inclusive; its conditions 
are easily met. A strOng concept is mpre demanding in that, for ^ 
example, it may identify attributes that are lateht as well- as 
manifested, or offer a model" of what the phenomenon is like in a 
fuUy developedXor deteriorated) state."^ ' - 

Because I am in agreement with'^^lznick, I think it Wuld be 
wrong to posit a rigid and inclusive; definition of multi-cultural 
education. J would prefer to describe multi-cultural education as a 
concept, because^ a concept embodies process — movement— and "as 
such its contours are flexible. 'However, 'before describing the pro-. 
cess embodied in tne concept of multi-cultural education and at- 
tempting ty define its contours^, I feel that it is important to' 
comment about what. should be eixcluded from such a^ definition, 
Multi-cultural education- is .not the creation of multi-"mono-cul- 
tural" education programs, nor is it a sophisticated smoke screen 
for a renewed effort to heat "up the old melting pot. 

What then isjembodied in the concept of multi-cultural educa- 
tion?. Multi-cultural education is predicated upon a belief that all 
people must be accorded respect,' regardless of their racial, ethnic, 
cultural, and r^igious backgrounds. sMulti-cultural education is the 

* Deborah Partridge Wolfe, "Integrating Black Studies into the Curpculum of* 
Today's Schools," in Harry Alleyn Johnson, ed.. Mufti Media Materials for Afro- 
i4mencan SiWics (New York: R. Ba^yler Gonipany, el971), p. 60. c' * ' 

2 Philip Selznick, LaiVy Society, and Industrial Justice (Russell Sage Foundation, 
1969), pp. 4-6. • ■ . ' ' - ^ ^ 
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process by which .we h<5pe to achieve such •an optimum state of 
affairs and, as suchr, it demands careful scrutimzotion. In drder to 
scfutinize this process it is important to" examine where we have 
been, where we are now, and wher6 we- hope to be in the future 
with regard to education ixi general and -multi-cultur^ education 
iA particular. ^ ' ' ^ 

The homogenization process,4oeial equality, and n^eedom ♦ 

T^roug^ulut the historj? of this nation there have been numer- 
ous conc6rt«d^ efforts to establish cultural .homogeneity: "One 
Model American." One of the first steps in the achievement of this 
iiultural homogeneity was the establishment (rf a single national 
language. In an article on eulturarpljylralism Seymour Itzkoff tells 
us that: ' 

^ Benjamin Franklin himself was ^suspicious of any other tongue but 
t English and wanted the schools to wean the Pennsylvania putch from ' 
their foreign accents. In the ISWs and XSSO's, we used the then youth- 
^ \ ful commBn school to assimilate the new immigrant groups which were 
adding linguistic arid relijf^ous dimensions to our national fabric. In fdct, o 
the usefulness of the ptibllc* schools for this task enabled the common 
' school movement to take hold and gpre^d rapidly beyond its ^assachu- 
p setts origins. It wa^ important that these newcomers be Americanized, 
as, suqpposedly, they constituted a threat to our -democratic ideals. To- 
wards this end, tjiey would be forced tp adopt the English tongde and, 
possibly, the Protfestant religion. This as^imilationist endeavor became 
the principal activity^ the public schools throughoutf the -last century 
and well into our own.^ ' o " ' 

Cujtural homogeneity was thus viewed as an important fector^ 
in sustaining the Americari^ poetical ideals of. socfal equality and 
political democracy. .Too often, however, the social ' and /political 
ideals of immigrants to Amerida were contused with thtsir ethnic ^ 
and cultural identities."* In order to trjily become an American the 
immigrailts were asked to forsake their cultaraLand ethnic iden- 
titi^j? and become assimilated into the American culture. 

In the 1870's and 1880'?, America was already ^ heterogeneous 
nation of many peoples and many cultures. Such heterogeneity, 
however, conflicted with;^the prevailing belief in the superiority of ' 
Anglo-Saxon culture. Out of this conflict grew the challenge of how 
to reconcile the reality 'of American cultural pluralism^ with the 
vision of an Anglo-Saxon homogeneity. In or(fer to meet this chal- 
lenge,-' a consensus f^ras^' reached "that it would be necessary to 



3 Seymour W. Itzkoff, "Curriculum "Pluralism irt Urban Education,*' School ftrfi 

Socief z/, Vol. 94, No. 2281 (November 12, 1966): 385. 
Mbid " . 
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change realil^r/'^ The primary. American institution selectea to be 
the vehicle of such a change was the pijblic school system.^ 
EUwood P. Cubberly, an American educator, summarized in 1909 
the then prevailing attitlide towai'd the role of the schools in as- 
similating alfwho were not Anglo-Saxon into what was then con- 
sidered American culture: i 

Our task is to assimilate these people as a part of the American race, 
and to impla;r(t in their children, so far as can be doHe, the Anglo-Saxon ^ 
conception of Righteousness, li^w, order, and popular government, and to 
awaken in thejm reverence for our democratic institutiqns and for thosa 
» things which we as a people hold te be of abiding worth* [emphasis 
. added].' ; ' V 

Although the aboj^^'^^ifateriient may seem to some to be the 
relic of a bygone era, unforii^unately it is not. Michael Novak co- 
gently makes tlie point that our schools are still being used to 
promote cultural homogenizatipn: 

w Education is commonlj^ regarded, not as a device for 'Strengthening and 
^ benefHi^ by locaU regional, ethnic and religious ^differences but for 
"overcoming'' them> f6r replacing them with a more or less universal 
culture. The underlying model for this "universal"' ideologic'al outlook is 
not perfectly neutral as r^gatds thos^" who enter into it. Even if they are 
of equal talent, some ^will find cultural models, heroes, texts and materi- 
als related to their own ciiftural background, and others will not* 

Former U- S* J[le present ativp Roman Pucinski summarizes 
oyer on^^ hundred ^edrs of American policy efforts aimed at mak- 
ing cultural homogeneity and teality as follows: 



Th^l^hout American history, there has existed a tremendous drive to 
force bultural uniformity among immigrants by stamping out any 
"foreign" influences remaining in them. The Republic was not even a 
dej^ade old ))efore the Federalists, through the Naturalization Act, ex- 
pressed the first official intolerance towards the presence of "foreigners" 
and raised doubts abput the easy ^ccess to American citizenship for 
xecen( immigrants., Strong anti-fofeign, iantifimmigrant feeling con- 
/ tinned to ebb and flftw throughout the 1830's and 1840's and 1850's.^ut 
^ it was not until Jfelie ^^ost-civil war period that it became crystal clear 
that to become - a loyal citizen merely in the political -sense was not 
\ sufficient, and that, rather, ^the foreign or domestic ethnV^ outsider 
would also have to dndergo a cultural conversion as well.^* 



^5 Roman Pucinski, "Ethnic Studies and Urban Reality," in Michael Wenk, S. M. 

Thomasi, and Genp Barcftii, eds., Pieces of a Dream (New York: The Center for 

Migration {Studies, 1972), p.»76. 
GIbid. . . 

EUwood P. Cubberly, cited in testimony by Dr. Rudolph J* Vecoli in Ethnic 

Heritage Studies Centers, Hearings Before the General Subcommittee on Educor 
" ■ tian, p. 71, quoted by Roman Pucinski in "Ethnic Studies and Urban Reality," 

p. 78. 

» Michael Novak,«i'One Species, Many Cultures," T/ze American Scholar, Vol. 43, 
^ No,l(Winter 1973-74): 119. 

^ Roman Pucinski, "Ethnic Studies -land Urban Reality," p. 76. 



T<iday, however, *the melting pot image of a culttirally horho- 
geneous America — ^the image of "One Model American'— is in dis- 
repute for several reasons* One of these reasons is that it con- 
tradicts "the permissive ideology of new mass consumer society"^^ 
which believes that it* is immoral to force a person to become 
something other than that which he or she wishes to be; and 
which might in so doing "deprive him or her of their b^sic Ameri- 
can rights."" Another i^eason is that social obseprers an^ social 
scientists have "amassed enough evidence to prove that the melt- 
ing pot as an analogy of reality is just not valid."^^ Such diverse 
groups of people^'as the Black Americans, the' Native Americans, 
and the Spanish-sumatlied Americans have simply not melted ihti6 
the^ so-called American culture. And they are not the only groups 
which have failed to do this; there are many other "subc(ilture$" 
ndw in exisl^ence in this country*^^ o 

Such things as fluency in so-called stjifid'ard English, Brdoks 
Brothers suits, and Coppertone tans are simply not the goalsx--^ 
either desirable or pbtainable-— of all Americans.. A belief that all 
men are created equal does not deiliand that all men act^the saine, 
or t^jtat all Imgn be equally talented. It is not necessary for men to 
shaf&'the s^^ symbols of language and culture to. be equal. A 
belief in the equality of all men "implies only that the external 
relations between men be devoid of the coercive element of 
power — that one or more individuals may not control the destinies 
and choices of others without the specijfic and freely delegated use 
of power [Emphasis added]."^^ In other woirds, social equalitjr and. 
political democracy are not the only political ideals which have 
li)sitive value' in this nation: freedom is another. Furtliermore, 
political ideals may exi^t in a vacuum, but when we thrust them 
into the real world and assign' them values, they no <^lpb^r act. 
solely by themselves, but instead react wijbh :*eacb other. It is 
difSScult, if not impossible, to advofcate ajbsol'ate or perfect social 
equality and still expect to concommitailllj^have ptire democracy 
(if either of these actually exists) .because each value acts \xpoxi the 
other arid thus each modifies the'degree to which- the other ap- 
proaches k state of absoluteness. Given the size of our population 
and the number of political 'decisions which must be made daily, it is. 
impossible' to give each persoi^ an equal opportunity to participate 

Judith Leppala Brown and Otto Feinstein, "Community Development and the 
Urban Ethnic Dimension," in Pieces of a Dreamy p. 34. . 

i^lbid. ^ ' , ( 
^3 Ibid. 

Seymour W. Itzkoff, Cultural Pluralism and American Education (Scrantotit 
Pennsylvania: International Textbook Company, 1969), p. 106. ^ " 
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' in all decisiort-making processes whiph involve him/her. Thus, we 
have developed representative democracy— a less pure form- 
to meet the Criteria pf Ecpnomyj^^ representative democracy, of 

' course, by definition, majces some people less equal 'than others. 
Likewise, in ov^ zeal to foster bo^h social equality and politicstl 
democracy, we may have significantly modifi^ed the degree of free- 
dom which Exists in this nation, partiSlilarly the freedom to main- 
tain one's cultural identity. And while representative democracy is 
a functional (utilitarian) necessity, tKere is^ no "(acceptable) func- 
tional justificatjion for tam^pering ^th an individual's qultural 
identity. / • • ^ 

Freedom means absence of constraints: the more choices we 
have available^ the more freedom we oryoy. Thus multi-cilltural 
education, which is predicated on a* belief thut all people must be^ 
accorded respect, ri^gardless of their racial j ethnic, cultural, and 
religious backgrbutjds, is a belief which values diversity, and in so 

doing seeks to enhance — ^maximize — ^freedom. * 

: ,; .■ . . , ■ - • 

Interest groups and social change — j 
or why the **new ethnicity" is really the old status quo 

. Multi-culti^al education assigns a positive value to pluralism. 
^^As cited in 'Webster's New Collegiate Dictio&ry, pluralism has 
four definitions^ l\ is the fdurth definition that has relevance to 
this papet: ' ^ ' " « 

" A state of society in >yhich piember^of diverse ethnic, racial, religious, ^ 
or social *groupSi maintain an autonomous participation in ^and de^lop-. 
ment of their traditional culture-or special intere^ ^^vithin theQ^onfines * 
of a common ciyjlizatyn.^® , 

It is th€( "special interests" of groups^r special ^inter^st groups 
within the "confines of a common civilization" that must be ex- 
amined in relation to social change in order to determine their 
relationships to or impact on frfulti-cultural education. 

Groups provide a great de^l of necessary social efficiency. 
They are effective means of articulating "and representing In- 
terests and providing low-level social controls that rejduce the need 
for governmental coercion.^'' Special interest groups have always 
played an important role in American society. Recently, however, 
there has been k proliferation of special int^^stf^groups represent- 
. ing various racial, cultural, religious, and ethnic groups, as well a§ 
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lion (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1970). , 
^^W^ebstei^s New Collegiate, Diciimarv,%th^ - 

Theodore J. Lowi, The Politics of Dis(yrder (Ifew York: W. W. Norton & Company, 
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those representing women; Blj^ck pawer> Qhicano power, aiid the 
new ethnicity are examples of i;he causf^^ being promoted by these 
speci;al interest groups." In f act, Nathan Glazer and Daniel P. • 
Moynihan have recently pointed put, one often finds that each of 
.'tfiese various groups is "behavitiig as an interest grpup/'^® 

The rise of such groups is consistent with the history of ^his 
' nation. For as Theodolip^^owi hasi pfem 

^ The history of the United States i^ tiot' merely one of mutual accommo- * 
dation among competing grbips liti^er ate 
V, i# XThe proper image of our society lias never been a melting pot. J[n bad 
times it is a boiling pot; in good tintes it is a tossed salad. For those who 
are in, this is all very well. But t^he pri^^ ^has^ always been paid by those </. 
. . who are owt, and when* they do get in thej^-dOVnot always get in through ' 

a process of mutual accommodation Uiider etWo ad umbrella of ^ \ 
\ - consensus.^^ / . . * . T--''^ 

^ ' In other words, while inter^^t groups serve to satisfy certain 
important; needs, instead of being a progress they tend to. become 

' institutions. By definition instit]^ition$ arf usually Very formalized 
and tend to expend a great ^e^l^:P energy in self-iyaintenanciB,. 

'^instead ^f usiijg that same energy to foment social change-j-the 
original reason for their foundation. 'Beqause 'interest groups tend 
to maintain theii^ status quo wbten^ey oecpme institutionalized, ^ 
their efforts at effecting* change usually take the forAi ofvnegotia- " 
tions or bargaining; thus any change which they effect tends to 
become incremental* instead of radical: 4? 

While special interest groups may be effective in solving many 
of the problems of their constituents, there are certain fundarffen- 

, tal social problenjs whose solutions lie beyond the scope and influ- 
ence of any one special interest group. When each interest group • 

„ attacks such problems s"eparate|y rather than viewing them as ' 
issues^'Avbich merit the focused 'ahi concentrated effort of all .peo- 
.pfer^e resultant incremental change is often likely to be immate- ^ 
rial' and insignificant:. For example; no "matter what efforts are 
made to alleviate poverty in particular geographic areas or among 
• " particular grpiips of people, poverty will not be alleviated until 
. n^Hiional acl|6n is taken, for ultimately it is national economic 
policy which determines the economic environment in various 
geographic {areas. Likewise, while the schools, as one of our 
society's socializflfig agencies, mu^t be responsive to the needs of 
their particular communities, some negative fomis of socialization, * 
'e.g., institutional racism, cannot be eradicated simply by, local ef- 
forts. Like* poverty, institutional racism is ultimately the result of 
national social policy, not merely local conditions. ^ ■. 

^« Nathan Glazer and. Daniel P. Moynihan, **Why Ethnicity?" Comfnentary, October' 
1974, p. 3?. ^ ' , * . 

Theodore J. Lowi, Tli e Politics of Disorder, p. 53. 
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j • - During the last few years many special inter^^st groups, espe- 
cially those representing racial and ethnic" minorities, have sought' \ \ ' 
to make colleges and, universities*-mor6 responsive to their needs. 
Many racial and ethnic groups have demanded the development* 
and implementatiofh<C=programs and courses of study that will 

; fenable them to study their history and culture. TPhis demand for 
**studies" programs by /numerous racial and ethnic groups has * 
been countered by* college administrators who insist that there is - * 

' not sufficient latitude in their budgets i;o support a myriad of 
di^(^ent efhnic studies programs. Such inflexibility's- tantamount . 
to saying, "Let them eat cakej" and then forcing those groups who i 
have articulated their demands to squabblp among themselves for v 
the crumbs of a sinjB:le. cupcake. The outcome of suclj, squabbles • 
between the groups is usually that all involved Idse.yThey lose ^ 
because frequentlx^nly one group— usually the most vocal or .the 
largest — ^receives any funding; if more than one group -receives 
funding, such ftinding is likely to be so meager as to be inadequate 
for the development of a serious "studies" program. Likewise, 
schools (elementary and secondary) frequently demonstrate the 

, same inflexibility in providing financial support for ^curriculum vand 
instructional response to the needs of racially and ethni^Uy |flffif- 
ferentj^children. ^ 
All of these various interest groups have something; in com- 
mon: each is trying to assure that those people it represents will , 
be ^iccorded respect by the remainiilfg members of society. Multi-' 
cultural education can servers an umbre||la for all of these groups, . 
since its goal is to see that people respect all other people regard- 
less of racial, cultural, ethnic, and religioUTs background. And since 

. mujti-cultural education is a process, not the appellation of a spe- 
cial interest group, it should be the source of sweeping — not* * 
incremental — change. x V i * 



Rationale for multi-cultural education V 

- The underlying bases 6f the belief^ that all people must be 
accorded respect regardlesa of th^iF racial, ethnic, cultural, or rer 
li^ous backgrounds is /a fundamental lacc^^ of the premise 
that all people (men arid women)llM^^e^ worth.. If all people 
have^ intrinsic worth, it seems reasonable to conclude^ that all 
people should be accorded equal respect. (Consequently, at should 
be the goal of society's socializing agenciesrir-paWicularly the 
schools in this country— to instill and maintain such respect. 
Multi-cultural education is a process for achieving this goal. ^ 
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Multi-cultural education: toward a definition 

, ^^The u^e of the' word i'toward'* in -^le subtitle of this section^ 
iipiplies that- the definition of multicultural -education must rrot be 
rigid and inclusive, but fluid and expansive. It ali^ implies that a^ 
a concept multi-cultu^ education is best defined by describing its 
m^inifest,^ implied, and latent (but nonetheless desirable) cojnpo-^ 
nents. The ^hart in figure 1 is offered to serve as a- tool ^escribing 
the*contour$ cjf multi-cultij^l education., , ' 



•FIGUCRE 1 

Manifest Component^;' 
(Essential) 

Respect 7- (for people 
rejgardless^ of jsex; racial, 
cultural, ethntejt' and re- 
ligious backgrounds; or 
physical handicap) • ' 



Implied Components 

All individuals within 
the society acknowledge 
th^ variability and 
diver^ty of mankind — 
"No One Model Ameri- 



Laterit(But 
Non^eless Desirable) 
' • ; Components 

Culturally diverse staff, 
pluralistic focus, config- 
urations, and approaches 
in teaching learpipg en- 
vironment . 



Opportunities to have 
contact with people; of 
di^erent backgrounds 

Free(iom of coercion from 
any special interest 
group 

Tangible forms (properly 
trained teachers, unbi- 
ased materials, etc.) to 
facilitate muljti-cultural 
education 

Social and political insti- 
tutions should reflect in 
their leadership and 
membership the diversity 
Wf their constituencies 

Messages on mass media 
' (newspapers, television, 
etc.) should reflect the 
racial and cultural di- 
versity within our society 



Active community in- 
volvement 



Successful multi-cultural education programs begin 
with national legislation 

All of the above discussion tends to lead the author to the 
conclusion that in order to successfully implement multi-cultural 
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education the concept must b6 endorsed as patt .of our national 
" policy, si*ice racism and the ottier social ills which necessitate such 
*a program are pervasive national problem^ not merely erratically 
occiirring local phenomena. Such -malaise should not be lessened 
gradually by special interest groups—who toof often find them- 
selves pitted against each "([yther by the forces 1>f|institutionaliza- 
. tion— but rapidljr eradicated by sweeping national action. 
Guidelines must be \mtten order to provide for states and local 
communities the framework for designing "and implementing their 
"".own multi-cultural /education programs. While such policy and 
guidelines must be fin», €hey must* not be so rigid and inflexible 
J that they do not allow multi-cultural education programs to re- 
spond to the varyiijg needs of specific ccJmm.unities: • 

Nonetheless, while Responding to the specific needs of variolic 
communities^ the realities of multi-cultural education must be 
available to every child.^This means -that 'national legislation is 
imperative.- People are very often hesitant to ticcordflto individuals 
of different ethnic anjj cultural groups the reisi)ect they rightly 
deserve, e.g., during the civil rights struggle of the sixties many 
individuals of minority groups were denied the right to publiQ 
accommodation. This right was only^ insured after "the Congress 
passed the Civil Rights Act cof 1964. While such legisl-ation Was 
unnecessary in some portions of the country— those which already 
guaranteed such rights--it is necessary to assure that such rights 
were available to all and were not subject to various forms c^^^ 
modification in particular states or municipalities. Likewise, some 
states have amended theij constitutions to provide equal rights for 
women. However, it is unlikely that all women will liave such 
rights until thirty-nine states ratify the Equal Rights Amendment 
to the United States Constitution. 

In conclusion, it should be acknowledged that the author is 
well aware that the contours of multi-cultural education are hot 
rigid, but fluid, and 'that before a more stable shape is imposed 
upon it' there are itiany questions which must be explored in 
# greater depth. For instance, advocating the legislation of multi^ 
cultural education w\ll invariably' lead to discussions of rightis. 
^ Such discussions of rights will invariably lead to debates about 
conflict of rights and ensuring of rights. Sofhe people or groups of 
people may feel that multi-cultural education will afford^ them a 
greater opportunity to receive their rights^ while other people or 
groups of people may feel that multi-cultural education may deny 
or lessen the opportunity for them to receive their rights. How- 
ever, until we implement a program, most of the debate will con- 
tinue to be rhetoric; Once we have something viable to examine. 



. confront, and criti(ii^6 we^m alfee^ its coaitowr^i Ji^^ 

tion' about ■multi-cuitizral education would provide u$ ^with som'e- 
thing viablQ^siaeh le^slation is the bei^nning, not the ^tid^ of^our 
efforts to achieve respect for all people regardless of j[^aq)^i sex, 
creedy natio^alo^i^^ror cu^ . * , ' i 
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A Program and Curriculum 
Plaraiiiig Process for the 
Development of Multi-Cultural 
Performance-Based 
Teacher Education 

James E» Anderson II 
Associate Professor of Curriculum 
and Instruction 
' University of Houston 



Both multi-cultural education and perforrmmce-based teacher edu- 
cation (ire positive forces f according to James E. Anderson, but a 
signi^ant problem is identified^ in combining them into a produc- 
tive teacher education force. Five "process area components" in 
curriculum planning and development are discussed for 
multi-^iMural performance-based teacher education. These include: 
(1) a need for multi-c2iltural PBTE as viewed through a seven-stage 
' change process; (2) steps toward institutional commitment for 
multi-cultural PETE; (S) an interim multi-cultural ^BXE-tmk- 
ftyrce; (U) role of the interim task coordinator for mimi-cultural 
PETE development; and (5) potential problematic issues ff)r crit'Scat 
focus within the area of curriculum planning and development in 
multi-cultural PETE. 

13 



During the last decade, education has been in the midst of 
^'changing forces" and "changing times.'' One of the sectors that 
has increasingly felt the "stresses and strains" of this era has 
been teacher education, especially', the professional education seg- 

■ merit. 

The problems and challenges of teacher education today are 
somewhat reflective of our turbulent and chariging society in that 
they often revolve around the concepts of relevance, a^countabil- 
. ity, and racism. Out of this climate of need for more responsible 
and effective teachers, who can facilitate higher levels of achieve- 
ment for students of all racial and ethnic bac^cgrounds, have 
emerged two important movements. Presently, these movements 
are referred to as a performance-based teacher education (PBTE), 
or interchangeably called competency-based teacher education 
(CBTE), and multi-cultural education. 

If one were to examine the concept of performance-based 
teacher education which Hilliard defines as '^teacher education 
programs which attempt to si)ecify, to the extent possible and as 
plearly as possible, teaching behaviors which impede or promote 
pupil growth,"^ one could. possibly adopt a very narrow pedagogical 
stance, and thus view perl^^rmance-based teacher education pri- 
marily as a kind of instru<3aoi^lvprocess. 

If one were to look at the concept of multi-cultural e4ucation 
which Hilliard also refers to briefly as "learning about various 

■ cultural groups,"^ then, from an equally narrow perspective,^ one 
might also view multi-cultural education as just one source of 
content and a focusing mechanism for instructional process in 
teaching education. , 

However, this paper will not argue the narrowness of certain 
pedagogical stances, nor will it examine the validity of various 
educational definitions in isolation. Neither will this paper .present 
the numerous need rationales for performance-based teacher edu- 
cation or multi-cultural education. The position of this writer ;\Vill 
be that they are both positive forces and t^at .the most relevant 
and functional problem at this time, for many teacher education 
institutions and programs, is how to combine multi-cultural eduqa- 
tion and performance-based teacher education into a productive 
teacher education force. 

This paper will address itself to this question by viewing that 
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task as a need for a curriculum planning and development process 
that could be implemented and utilized by various teacher educa- 
tioji programs for developing such a teacher training system. More 

, * direfetly, this paper will suggest and discuss the four basic compo- 
nents that this writer would see as part of an essential process, 
and a fifth ^rea which will address itself to^potential problems for 
critical focus which could affect any curriculum planning and de- 
velopment process. The major ^component areas of the process that 

, will be presented and discussed are: 



The need for multi-cultural performance-based teacher educa- 
tion as viewed through a change process model. ' 

' Planning and Development Com^ponent Two (2) 

Steps toward institutional commitment for multi-cultural 
performance-based teacher education. 

Planning and Development Component Three (3) " 

An interim multi-cultural performance-based teacher educa- 
tion task force. . 



Platioing and Development Component Four (4) 

Role of an interim curriculum planning and development 
coordinator for multi-cultural performance-based teacher edu- 
cation development. 



A description of potential problematic areas for critical focus 
in the area of curriculum planning and development in multi- 
i cultural performance-based teacher education along with 
counter perspectives to these pr9bleins. 

At the same time, the five process area components described 
above can be viewed as potential "products" of the "How do we do 
it?" and the "What comes next?*' syndromes that many teTacher 
training programs have been grappling with in their efforts to 
develbp effective multi-cultural teacher education. 



Planning'* and Development Component One (1> 




Planning and Development Component Five (5) 
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The need for multiicultural performance-based teacher education 
as viewed through V change process model (component one) 

Traditionally, teacher education has been unreceptive to major 
changes that could ^ have potentijilly resha^d the final teacher 
product. As a result of this somewhat stagnate posture, the desire 
for several major changes in teacher training has emerged even 
stronger. Yet, many teacjier training institutions, seemingly, have 
had great ^difficulty internally processing significant changes from 
raiore traditional teacher education models to mul£i-cultural 
performance-based models. * 

Therefore, the first comj[)onent will describe a seven stage 
change process model that suggests how a college of education or 
a^teacher training program could facilitate th^ ^^velopn^ent of a ^ 
multi-cultural performance-based teacher education systeni by 
viewing it through a change process model. 

Stage I — The development of a need rationale for change in th^ 
current teacher education program and for the utilization ofmulti- 
cultnral peyfonnance-based teacher education at all levels "in the 
teojcher training experierwe. At this stage, ,an individual or prefer-, 
ably a group of concerned indiAdduals nvivst commit themselves to 
the task of presenting a researched position in a written format to 
the proper individuals at the program decision-making leveL- 

Stage II — The establishment of a changf relationship between 
the teacher education program and the various individuals involved 
in the process of crating a^v^ulti-cultural performance-ba^sed pro- 
gram. At this, stage, the various individuals and groups from dif- 
ferent sectors of the college and the general community that are 
either directly involved in the change ,pro(ress or that will be 
affected hy it, should be knowledgeable of their roles and should 
share a co-partner shi^p status in the decision-making process 
whenever possible. Among those people who ^jmi^ht be involved 
.would be fj^ulty members from various academic areas, under- 
g^duate and graduate students, parents, community people, pub- 
lic school personnel, and selected consultants. 

Stage lil — The claHfication or diagnosis of the present teacher 
education training process and its problems in respect to its car 
pacity to produce teachers who can effe,ctii)^ely facilitate successful 
learning experiences for children from culturally diverse groups in 
our society. At thisi stage, careful analysis and evaluation of the 
teacher training process must be documented in reference, to how 
it has been ineffective or harmful in the traming of teachers fpr- 
students from various racial and ethnic backgrounds. The proce^^s 
usually helps identify numerous problems that are indigenous to 
most traditional teacher education programs. Examples of these 
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problems wOuM be: (1) a teacher education program that operates 
from a White middle class value system; (2) teacher training pro- 
cesses that fail to cause future teachers and educational personnel 
to confront their own individual racism, and their roles ija institu- 
tional racism; 0 (3) lack of multi-cultural teacher education faculty; 
(4) reinforcement of cultural and educational sterotyptes about stu- 
dents who are not White middle class; (5) lack of multi-culturaL 
. instructional materials; (6)^ lack of an institutional commitment to 
the ideas of cultural pluralism and a multi-cultnral education 
philosophy; (7) the exclusion or the lack of significant multi-cultural 
jperspectives and input at the highest level of the decision-making 
processes in education and, specifically, in teacher education pro- 
gram' design, development, implementation, and evaluation areas.^ 
This exclusionist iw^ure has operated effectively both ii\ terms of 
the institutipn-centered learning experiences as weir as the field- 
centered experiences. 

Stage IV ~ The estaminatibn of attemativ*e goals and routes for 
multi-cultural performance-based teacher education^ at the pro- 
grammatic level including the" establishment of ov^raH program 
goalSf identification of competemies^ and modes of learning experi- 
ence. ^PA this stage, two very complex program design and cur- 
^ri^ulum development tasks could be put into motion. 

Task (1) — Development of overall program goals aiid cur- 
riculum design. This task has often been very difficult, primarily 
for two reasbng. First, to obtain a single teacher product that 
would ^ satisfactory to various culturally diverse 'groups often 
involves rigorous negotiation and educational compromises which 
have often had the effect of diluting the strength of whatever 
program is derived. Secondly, the new and innovative curriculum 
developments have often been grafted on to oyer or more tradi- 
tional programs which in turn has often **drowned them" in the 
older existing system. However, according to Mazon and Ar- 
ciniega, as you view this task there are at least two Inajor ap- 
piX)aches that can be considered: the needs^assessment approach 
and the delineation of the teacher roles approach.^ Mazon and 
Arciniega state that, "In the needs-approach, attention is given 
first to the perceived needs of students in the schools. Once these 
needs are identified, an attempt is made* to organize a teacher 
training program in the university which can produce the type of 
teachers determined best able to meet those identified needs.**^ 

' ' ■ . ^ 

3 Tbmas A. Arcjniega and Reyes Mazon, '^Cbmpetertcy-Based Educiation and 
the Culturally Different: A Ray of Hope, or More of the Same?'^ in William A. 
Hunter, ed., Multicultural Education Through Competency-Based Teacher Educor 
tiorif p. 165. ^ 
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Alternately, the second approach jjevolves around the delineation 
<of the teacher roles concept. In that approach tR^y state the first 
step is tQ examine the roles which effective teachers of target 
schools will be required to' play. This ta'kes place in order tb come 
to some dfereement on what skills or competencies teachers 'need 
in order to function effectively in (a) the teacher-as-community- 
lisuson role, (b) the teacher-as-ethnic-model role, (c) the teacher-as- 
SUbject-matter-specialist role, and (d) the teacher-as-multi-cultural- 

^education-specialist rol6.^ Teacher training progrjams are then 
shaped to provide the training needed to produce teachers able 
to function well in the^e roles.^ ^ / \ 

' Task (2) — Identification and specification of multi-cultural 
teacher competencies. Without a doubt, the'taSk of identifying and 
specifying teacher competencies is an extremely important facet of 
the curriculum planning and development process for multi- 
cultural perfonnance-based teacher education. The importance of 
this task is pointed out clearly in that there are at least four 
different bases for attacking this problem. Those bases or "frames 
of references" for specifying competencies are described by Cooper, 
Jones, and -Weber as a philosophical base, an empirical* bfise, a 

^ subject matter base, and a practitioner bage.''' In the case of the 
pMIosophicai hdse, the competencies are , derived by explicating 
assumptions and tb^ Values of man, the purpose of education, and 
the nature of learning and instruction. This process leads directly 
into the specification of pupil outcomes and to conceptualizing the 
role of thd teacher^from which general statements of competencies 
can be generated.® As for the empirical base, "the teacher com- 
petencies must be linked Jx) knowledge derived , from experience 
and experiment."^ In terms of xhe subject matter b|ise, the com- 
petencies that, are derived from that prigin will com^^^om various 

^ disciplines and subject matter areas which the teacher is expected 
to teach.^^ Finally, the* practitioner base viewpoint holds that com- 
petencies should 1be derived from a job analysis of what effective 
practitioners do in their teaching.^ However, regardless of what 

5 Ibid. ^ ^ * 

^The above seven change process model represents an adaption by this writer of 
a change process described in Ron Lippitt, Jeanne Watson, and Bruce Westley,'* 
The Dynamic of Planned Change, (New York Harcourt, Brace and World, 1958), 
pp. 181-143. • . ' * 

James M. Cooper, Howard L. Jones, and Wilf ord A. Weber, "Si^cifylng Teacher 
Competencies," Journal of Teacher Education, Vol. 24, No. 1 (Spring 1973): 17. 

8 Ibid. . 

0 Ibid., p. 18. ' . » . • 

w Ibid., p. 19. ' . ' 

"Ibid. . . 
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base or combination of bases might be used, the importance^ and 
significance of each will have to be judged by the degree to which 
^ they accurately reflect the multi-cultxircd natui^ of our society- 
This same notion must apply to the nature of the competencies 
derived whether they are knowledge, performance, consequence, or^ 
exploratory in nature, , ^ \* >: 

• Stage V — The ttnnsfoimntton of intmtions into actual change 
efforts through experimental, prototype, and innovdtional midti" 
mdtural performance-based teacher education Ifeaming egopenences. 
At this stage, the implementation of selected prototype learning 
experiences could begin. Directly related to the success of these 
prototype learning experiences will be: (1) the amount of staff 
development in preparation for the change;* (2) the "expectations 
l)0sture" either positive or negative that the faculty, and other 
involved' individuals hold for the innovations;^ (3) the holding in 
abeyance of the older "systematic; press" in order to ^ve the 
innovative practices a chance to work without being systematically 
•stifled or rejected; (4) the allocation of sufficient resources ^or a 
support system; (5) initial expectations that are not too high. , 

Stage VI — The stabilization anid generalization of t}ie experi- 
mentxtl prototype and innovational multi-cultural peiformance- 
based teacher education learming experiences into regular cur" 
Hculum and programnmtic plmses^ At this stage, there will be at 
,least three very crucial sectors that could determine the success or 
failure of the transition phase into the normal program phasing. 
First and foremost will be a. need to keep the multi-cultural 
performance-based teacher education thrust at the highest priority 
level of each college of education or teacher education program. 
Secondly, the staff related dimensions such as staff hiring, staff 
development and inservice processes, staff continuity, staff 4;om- 
mitment, and staff competence will greatly determine the impact 
lever and "quality control"Jof the experiences. Thirdly, will be the 
degree of flexibility and accommodsction that can be facilitated . 
within the school districts in which the field components will be 
working. The . degree of success that these critical tasks can be 
ficcomplished with iMll be the measure of "stabilization the pro- 
gram attains. • 

Stage VII — The deveUyfnmnt of a constant ^responsive postuYe'* 
an tlie part of the institution's teacher education program in its 
roles and ^Relationships with all programmatic phases ^nd cuT" 
riculum development stages , of multi-cultural performance-based 
teacher education. At this stage, the ongoing development of new 
and responsive curriculum dimensions will be of paramount sig- 
nificance to the sustenance of' the newly generating prdgram. 
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Directly related lathis atmosphere will be the institution's ability to 
respond to the many extemporaneously created conditions that - 
^ccompany any substantial systematic change. The complexity and 
(difficulty of this task will depend ^eatly on the am^nt of impact 
that multi-culturalfem will have on the curre?ft s:^stem..vlt will 
become clear ^that no previous amount of planning on jfeper would 
have enabled totally accurate prognostication of all the individual 
and institutional or programmatic traumas that will materialize in 
the process*. Primarily, because very few teacher education pro- 
grams have sy^ematically or programmatically dealt with such ^ 
cultural variants as racial identity, ethnicity," language, socioecon- 
omic levels, and value systems from a* positive multi-cultural phil- 
osophy such as multi-cultural education. Thus,°the maintenance of^ 
a "responsive and regenerative" posture at both the individual and 
institutional levels of the teacher education , programs will be man- 
datory fbr its continuing development. 

Toward instit]iitioiiaI commitment for performance-based 
teacheit education (component two) 

Neither people nor institutions are changed through perfunc- 
tory processes that operate solely on cognitive insights or in an 
"intellectual vacuum^l Teacher educators and teacher education 
training programs must recognize through a series of cultural 
perception processes, that their professional motivations are by 
nature, both "self-derivative" and "otli^r interpreted-" At the* same 
time, they must realize that their sincerity and their value com- 
mitments, embodied in the individual and institutional franfies of 
reference, do affect their educational efforts with both their peers 
and their students. Thus, in order to facilitate a set of specific 
programmatic and^ curriculum goala> a consciously well-planned 
effort to maintain a supportive institutional atmosphere for the 
achievement of those goals must be sustained- Therefore, the' fol- 
lowing ideas are offered in search of ipstitutional commitment to 
mjiilti-cultural performance-based »teachei: education and its en- 
deavors: - ' ^ 

1. That the significance and need for multi-cultural p^r-^ 
fomance-based teacher education be recognized by the col- 
lege of education and its teacher training program and the 
school districts that it serves. That this commitment is first 
to the philosophies and tenets of multi-cultural education as. 
the fr^me of reference for all educative processes in the ' 
college of education, and secondly to performance-based 
teacher educatidn as a delivery system. * , 
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2. That the administrative and departmental leadership of the ^ 
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college of education and the teacher training program en- 
' courage and promote individual initiative on the part of all 
faculty and staff members to take part in multi-culAital 
performance-based teacher education. It is also important 
that these efforts be recognized by the regular rewards*' 
^ systems of the college. 

3. That a clearly defined organizational pattern for a cur- 
riculum planning and development process for multi-cul- 
tural performance-based teacher education be defined vdtjh 
procedures for 'effecting the needed change. (This paper 4s 
attempting to describe such a process.) 

4; That adequate facilities and time for curriculum • planning 
and development with new and innovative practices be 
given to those individuals involved. / 

' 5. That adequate financial resources be allocated to the 
multi-cultural performarjce-based teacher education pro- 
gram during the, transitional and developmental periods for 
teaching materiai^ and media, faculty, graduate assistant- 
0 ships, and program development purposes. 

6. That adequate technical and consultative services be made 
available to the multi-cultural performance-based 4:eacher 
education planning and development phases. 

7. That opportunities for the interchange of ideas; experieiiices, 
and mat|3Ei^ls with other institutions and teacher training 
prograTus concerning m'ulti-.cultural performance-based 
teacher education be provided by the college of education 
and the teacher education training program. . ^ 

8. That the college of education and teacher training program 
develop relationships with the communities that it serves 
and affects so that they may take, part in the decision- 
making processes that affect them,^^ 

MultiH^idtiiral pie^^ 
(component three) 

Initially,' in order to respond to a^Set of identified needs with a 
major'' ckrric^iluiTL change, a "working group" of concerned indi- 
vi^als is needed to lead in the> planning and" development of thfe 
change.. The creation of a multi-cultural performance-based 

— ■ — — i ' ' . ■ 

^?The above eight ideas toward institutional commitment represent a "synth.esis** 
based on observations in cui*riculum planning which are discussed in J. Gaylen 
Saylor and William M. Alexander, Curriculum Planning for Modem ScfioolSf 
(New York: Hplt, jfi^inehart and Winston, 1966), 'pv* 435 and 519. 



teacher education task force could serve that purpose. The interim 
task force would have the responsibilities of cloistering iponcemed 
individuals in various departments and gathering data forinput 
into the initial planning phase* ' 

The task force could be given a particular amount of time 
during the regular year or it might be assembled to v/ork through 
the summer. The 'Svorking group" might include selected indi- 
viduals such as knowledgeable faculty, community representatives, 
performance-based teacher education specialists, local school dis- 
trict personnel, parents, and selected special interest groups! Dur- 
ing the time specified, the task force could be assigned^to accom- 
plish the following tasks to varying degrees of completion: 

1. Develop work channels and communication lines with all 
projected groups who might be involved the multi- 
cultural performance-based teacher education program, in- 
cluding school* boards and^ community groups, concerning 
curriculun^, n^eds, instructional innovations, and critical 
educational issues that are confronting various com- 
munities. 

2. Review avail£ible research on multi-cultural education and 
the process of interfacing it with i)erformance-based teacljer ^ 

. educa'fion, particularly in the areas of purposes and goals, 

^ general decisions about curriculum, instructional* strategies, 

^ the nature of learning, roles of the teacher, roles of the 
student, roles of the content, and the nature of evajuation. 

3. Begin t^r develop proposals and design experimental pro- 
grams to meet the multi-cultural education needs of the 
areas which your institution or teacher education program 
serves. • • 

4. Initiate an identification and selection process for program 
and curriculum directions, including specifying competen- 
cies. 

5. Begin the developmental processes for multi-cultural per- 
formance-based learning activities for'teacher training. 

6. Develop a working relationship between specialists or con- 
sultants in multi-cultural education and performance-based 
teacher education and faculljy in ^various cumfeulum areas, 
for the introduction o^ multi-cultural performance-based 
learning dimensions into their special areas such as lan- 

^ guage arts, reiading, special education, educational founda- 
tions, special instructional methods, generic teaching meth- 
ods, and introductory education courses. 



7. Be^n the development of faculty and staff inservice for the 
entire college of education and special interest area inser- 
vice" experiences to assist the teacher training staff involved 
in introducing and maintaining the new multi-cultural 
. performance-based dimensions. ' 

8. Plan a timetable for the introduction ahS inclusion - of the 
new teaming expefiences with adequate support systems 
under very careful supervision. Three of the most crippling 
obstacles to a major curriculum change of this tjrpe inside 
an already established system or program have been: (1) 
the lack of total commitment at the decision-making levels 
wftich automatically relegates any program to a lower in- 
stitutional priority status, which results in inadequate 
. numbers of faculty specialists in the area, which in turn 

. results in only partial or token program development; (2) 

the inability to clearly describe to faculty members their 
roles in the change process, as well as in the transitional 
state, and their roles after the change will have be^n com- 
pleted; (3) the inability to prom<^ or create positive work- 
ing relationships between the, inulti-cultural education 
specialists and the traditional cuYiculum area specialists.^^ 

Role of the interim task coordinator <component four) 

As the task force engages in various activities and efforts to 
meet the above kinds of objecttves, it may be necessary to utilize 

'an individual in a quasi-management or coordination role. The 
identification of this individual may come 'through any one of 
three viable channels. One method \yould be to have the individual 
appointed from the current faculty by the college of education 
administration, or by a faculty . committee, or by departmental 
leadership, or by various possible combinations of the three. 
Another method would be to let this person ^'naturally emerge" 
from the task force personnel based on his/her ability to facilitate 
a number of tasks and his/her selection by the task force members 
themselves. Still a third possibility would be to bring a new faculty 

^ember specifically for the job of coordinating such , a task force 
e^rt. 

^ Incumbent upon this individual operating in a coordinating 

■ - 
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The format and content of eijafht tasks above represents a partial adaptive 
synthesis of the ways curriculum leadership groups may work innovative cur- 
riculum projects Siscussed in- Helen Heffernan and William M. Alexander, 
"Using Current Curriculum Developments,'^ in Robert S. Gilchrist, Chairman, 
Using Current Curriculum Developments (Washington, D.CU Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1963), p. 6. 
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capacity would be the necessity tapravide leadership and direction 
in the following areas: (1) the design and development of the early 
prograifi and curriculum stages; (2) the coordination of all groups 
SLuU individuals working in the change ffrocess; (3> the develops 
'ment of an input jjrocess from various sources outside the cdilege . 
of education and the university; (4) the hUrturing of a positive 
institutional atmosphere for change; and (5) the develot)merit of 
formative and ^summatfve evaluative processes at both the pro- 
grammatic and curriculum development levels to provide feedback 
for future curriculum innovations, modifications, and regeneration. 



Potential problematic issues for critical focus (component five) i 

Needless to say, there ate countless dimensions of program 
and curriculum development in this area that are equally as 
•worthy of discussion as some of the ones we have mentioned up to 
this point. Many of these will be^ in areas in which knowledgeable 
pre-planning will have automatically provided valuable insights 
and stability. Yet 6ther dimensions of the dfevelopment process will 
emerge simultarfeously as the processes 'are in progress. 

Some of these dimensions will be problematic, in that they will 
demand a critical focus by the individuals involved with them. 

Some of the issues that will arise could be categorized as 
, "people problems." Certain issues might be Referred to as process 
issues, while still others would be content issues. Several impor- 
. tant' concerns might be viewed as racial or ethnic in their nature. 
WhatevA labels one rftight attach, these issues, concerns, and 
problems will have to be dealt with. Therefore, in an attempt to 
-provide some valuable foresight a list of issi^es, concerns, and 
probJems will be described and then followed by counter perspec- 
tives or alternative solutions. 

Issue 1 — "We are committed , to multi-cultural performance- 
based teacher education as a college but we just are not getting 
^ any additional funds to finance it." Counter perspective: The rele- 
vant question *here is not what an institution would do if it got 
additional money, but what itis doings with the money it has flow. 
The real issue in this case is often a question of institutional 
priorities. How does the institution "diwy ufj" its resources or 
whatever money it currently has? Those individuals involved must 
make this clear to those who ^te in the decision-making process 
conceding finances. 

Issue 2 "Multi-cultural education programs are for Blacks, 
Native Americans, and Indians, etc. They are not that important 
for Whites or for working with White' students." Counter perspec- 
tive: To the contrary, mujdi-culturar teacher education means de- 
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veloping teachers who can provide meaningful learning experi- 
ences for all students ofall cultural backgrounds. Thfe first false 
assiwnption that usually emerges in this case is that teacher inef- 
fectiveness only occurs in cross-racial situations. The second f^ilse 
assumption is that minority children are the only ones who need 
multi-cultural curriculum and that it is nojb necessary for White 
students. If teachers are to educate students^ to^perate in today's 
multi-ciiltural world, it will be necessary for all students to share a 
multi-cultural perspective of the society. 

Issue 3 — "I teach reading, or language arts, or special educa- 
tion, br math education, or science education, or general 'taethods, 
or secondary education, e^c. You can't talk about those problems 
in your multi-cultural education course." Counter perspective: 
Multi-cultural performance-based teacher education is not one 
course or a special series of courses for that sole purpose. It is an 
all pervasive philosophy that permeates all educational courses or 
learning experiences at all levels^ in all curriculum areas. It means 
that the learning experiences that you provide accurately reflect 
the cultural diversity in our society. 

Issue 4 — "Bilingual , and bicultural *educjation is something 
different from multi-cultural education and should have its own^ 
separate program." Counter ^perspective: Bilingual and bicultural, 
education generally refer to^ feducative efforts directed specifically 
toward the education of Mexican-Americans or Spanish-speaking 
people. In jjhat multi-cultural education is an all pervasive 
philosophy for all racial and ctiltural groups, bilingual/bicultural 
would logically fall, under the definition of multi-cultural and, thus, 
should be subject to multi-cultural program development and 
would be developed under or within the total conceptualization of 
a multi-cultural education program. 

Issue 5 "A performance-based teacher education deliyery 
system will in itself provide better teachers for racial and ethnic 
minority students." Counter perspective; This is not a true state- 
ment in itself, the key is in the competencies. The impact Qf the 
teacher education program wiir depend greatly on what competen- 
cies teacher education students will be asked to demonstrate. This 
is why an interfacing process with fnulti-cultural education is 
necessary so that it will be reflected in teacher competencies that 
have multi-cultural dimensions. 

Issue 6 — "Get the minority faculty members to teach in the 
• multi-cultural performance-based teacher education program. They 
are qualified Jn ^hat area." Counter perspective: Multi-cultural 
education is b^sed Upon researchable postulates whi(^ are derived 
from empirical studies. It is not an innately racially^tound theory* 



Ijt requires the study of data and research that can be brought to 
liear on the relationship of educational practices to the culturally 
ijiyerse nature of our society. An individual's competence in 
inulti-cidtural education has little to do with his/her race or ethnic 
^idientity from a teacher education viewpoint. It will be an 
individual's insighta^^*itudes, and skills that; ultimately, will de« 
tfermine his/her cor^Bience as a teacher. 

Summary — . 

The development of a multi-cultural performance-based 
teacher education program, as well as its potential impact, will 
depend greatly upon the combined capacities of the individuals 
and institutions involved to create and sustain a "process" that 
will facilitate program and curriculum development iii this area. 
In order to accomplish" this objective, this paper has suggested the 
utilization of a program and curriculum planning and developnfijent 
model as a "frame of reference" to work from. 

The first component of the program and curriculum develop- 
ment process dealt with the need for multi-cultural performance- 
based teacher education and the importance of gaining and main-/ 
tairiing a very high level of commitment with the educational 
institutions involved. This component highlighted eight ideas that 
might be utilized in acquiring institutional commitment for this 
task. 

The second component of the process discussed the relation- 
ship between the teacher educators' efforts and their motivations, 
sincerity of purpose, and their ^value commitments. It was further 
pointed out that these influences are often 'k)ther interpreted" 
from various cultural perspectives by both students and peers, 
which often raises serious questions about the level of individual 
and institutional commitment. • a 

The third component described an interim task fnrce that 
would be a "working group" that would be made up of various. 
*kinds of inJividuals who might have "vested intJerests" in the 
process. Among'the projected tasks Where they could bring their 
collective expertise to bear were the development of communica- 
tion channels with all anticipated groups anji review of research in 
multi-cultural (education and performance-based teacher education. 
This need could.be visualized or represented as a need for a major 
change in teacher education. This component was discussed in an 
eight stage change process, model. 

The fourth component suggested several areas of involvement 
for a task force . coordinator who would provide a leadership pos- 
ture that coul.d greatly facilitate theitask force roles. Among those 



sWlis mentioned that seemed particularly significant to the success 
of the entire process were those in terms'^of planning and liaison 
roles. J ^ 

Lastly, in an effort to provide some constructive foresight a 
few of the often voiced problematic issues were presented vefy 
briefly for critical fo^us, with counter perspectives. . 

If performance-based teacher education is to halve any sig- 
nificant impact on improving the abilities^f teachers to facilitate 
higher levels of achievement with students in our culturally di- 
verse society, its development from a multi-cultural perspective ist^ 
not a question: it is an imperative. Fundamentally important to 
this development will be the planning and curriculum development 
process that will be utilized to reach this goal 
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The university facuUy^s role in assuting that multi-cultural 
education content be included in performance-based teacher edncor 
tion is explored in Richard H. Hersh^s discussion, along with prob- 
lems encountered in implementing a multi-cultural PBTE program, ^ 
He emphasizes the need for a realistic assessment of potential pit- 
falls when attempting to operdtionalize this fusion. Finally , faculty 
roles anA problems during the design, implementation, and evalua- 
tion stages of a multi-cultural PBTE program are listed. 
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Tlie attention currently being given to PBTE as the hope of 
teacher education has left in its wake the belief that we now have 
a simple solution to many complex problems. Multi-cultural educa- 
'tion is one of those complex concerns for which PBTE is a hoped 
for rqmedy. Tliis particular paper will focus upon those aspects of 
PBTE and multi-cultural education which demand a reeoneep- 
tualization of university faculty roles and requirements if such a 
•syjithesis is undertaken. An attempt ^vill be made to demonstrate 
the naivete of the belief that PBTE provides simple solutions to 
anything, and to explain the necessary complexity of any attempt 
to conceptually synthesize and implement a multi-cultural PBTE 
program* Tliis is not to suggest that such a fusion is not possible 
or should not take place, bub rather, to suggest that such an 
endeavor requires, as a necessary^ prerequisite, a realistic assess- 
ment of potential pitfalls. While persons associated with school 
districts, community groups, education associations, and organiza- 
tions such as Teacher Corps are as important as university faculty 
in the definition and operation of a multi-cultural PBTE effort, the 
effect of such synergistic relationships will be discussed in accom- 
panying documents. 

What is PBTE? What is multi-cultural education? What are 
the problems in university attempt to operationalize both PBTE 
And multi-cultural education aims? The following attempts to an- 
swer each of these questions. 

What is PBTE? 

One of the major problems with any innovation is that both 
proponents and critics, eager to demonstrate the worth of their 
cause, overkill in their definition of and expectations for the inno- 
^ vation. In this regard PBTE has often been PQprly defined by both 
its advocates and opponents. While there exists the inherent risk 
of being accused of committing a similar mistake 'it is necessaty to 
make explicit the critical attributes of PBTE in tliis discussion. 
PBTE IS NOT A PROGRAM. This means that one should not 
expect to be able to "borroV* another university's program and 
transfer it to any particular situation. This also implies that any 
attempt to present one program as tlie model or force othei^ 
through legislation to adopt one prqgram is naive and foplh^dy. 
PBTE is not a transferrable program. PBTE is a process. 

As a process PBTE is a strsttegy for . raising a variety of 
teacher training hypotheses and testing those hj^theses. As a 
process, PBTE is not the answer to these questions but only a 
means of providing such answers. 
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In light of the previous dSseus'ston, \yg may once again ask: Wliat are 
tl:e important competencies for multicultural ccueation? At best, teacher 
competencies may bo (a) postulated a prion as hypotheses to be empiri- 
cally corroborated or dis^atded; or (b) set doKmatieally according to 
conventional wisdom. Cortainly the model proposed here deems the 
former alternative, (a), as the only appropnate coui^e of action.^ 

In seleeting competencies as hypotheses to be tested one must rely 
upon (a) previous research findings; (b) intuitions; (c) traditional 
practices; (d) practical experiences; (e) learning theories; and (f) 
community and/or legislative demands. 

PBTE makes the following assumptions: (1) If intended pupil- 
learning does not take place, the responsibility for such failure 
must first be placed on the instructional system. This does not 
assume that the teacher or school is necessarily at fault; clearly 
neither the school nor the teacher has sufficient control to guaran- 
tee learning in all instances. What PBTE attempts to do is elimi- 
nate the instructional environment as a contributor to failure. 
Such an emphasis is of critical importance for multi-cultural edu- 
cation. Historically teachers have attributed failure of minoi^ty 
group children to the student's "deprived cultural heritage," rare^ 
asking questions about instructional failure; (2) It is possible to 
systematically research the effects of teacher behavior. This does 
not imply that PBTE has those solutions at hand but that such 
solutions might be found if approached in a sensible way; (3) Most 
students (90% or more) are capable of achieving in school at levels 
previously thought to be within reach of relatively few. This has 
been labeled as "mastery learning." This aspect of PBTE further 
-mitigates against teacher negative expectations based on race or 
cultural heritage; (4) It is posgflble to educate teachers during pre- 
arid in^»^tyice training to a level of competence demonstrated to be 
required for successful teaching. This assumption thus denies that 
"good feachers are bom" or that the act of teaching is so artful as 
to not be amenable to training effect. 

Obvlbusly such assumptions are optimistic. Professionals ac- 
cepting these assumptions must understand that such assump- 
tions demand testiiig and imply particular programmatic strate- 
gies for the process of hypotheses tes^ng to occur. For example, 
objectives for training must be specified in a format amenable to 
measurement and made public. This does not suggest that only 
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* Luis M. Laosa, ^Toward a Research Model of Multicultural Ompetency-Based 
Teacher Education," in William A. Hunter, ed,^ Multicultural Education Through 
Competency-Based Teacher Education (Washington, D.C.: American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1974), p. 141. 

2 When the term "pupil" is employed such usage refers to K-12;students. The term 
'^acher'' refers to teachers of K-12 pupils. 
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measurable objectives are good objectives but that whenever pos- 
sible such a format should be^ employed. The question of worth or 
value o^ objectives is a question to be resolved on, the basis of 
philosophical or empirical merit prior to putting such objectives ill 
a particular form. Secondly, ^teria for meeting such objectives 
must be stated prior to instruction lest the evaluation proce^hre 
be subject to the capriciousness of hidden criteria. Finally, pre- 
and post-tests should be utilized to measure learning as a function 
of specific instruction. 

Critics might argue that the above conditions concerning 
training objectives aiid criteria are as arbitrary in nature as non- 
PBTE programs. Tlie critics are in a sense correct. The state of 
knowledge about what are the best and most appropriate objec- 
tives, criteria, and test items is so limited that the "form" or 
content of a PBTE program is -f^^p guarantee that it would be any 
more efficacious in the beginning than its non-PB'PE cousin. How^ 
ever, the essence of PBTE is not its "startup" content validity but 
the process and format, which enhances the chances of finding out 
what does and will work in a far more systematic way than we 
have been able to do in the past. As a process, PBTE demands a 
greater amount of personnel and program accountability than 
traditional teacher training strategies. PBTE is not intended to 
develop "teacher proof programs either at the K- 12 or university 
level. In fact, its effect is to pinpoint inferior instruction a»d mat- 
erials and thus, in a sense, provide public "insurance" data against 
the capridousness found in all ieyels of education. 

Sufth a strategy is indeecjtthreatening to public school and 
university personnel. Its implied accountability for all levels of 
education is hostile to those secure in the closed door classroom. 
Such a jprocess demands that educators differentiate between the 
notion^of "we can't" and "we won't." As a systematic approach 
designed to aid in finding answers, PBTE forces educators to make 
public their hypotheses about teacher education %id to gather 
data to validate or deny such assertions. Thus, PBTE is a begin- 
ning point in determining program validity. As a beginning point 
no one 'program can -be considered a model. As a strategy for 
determining model programs, one must expect a variety of efforts 
until such time as (if ever) data are found toideny the worth of all 
programs save one. The complexity of teaching and learning is 
such th^t one would expect ^a variety of successful training models. 

The foregoing has obvious implications for multi-cultural edu- 
cation. While PBTE has been put forth by some as a value-neutral 
process, one should recognize this is not the case. Persons adher-- 
ingto a PBTE approach are also de facto accep1|4ng the value of a 



systems approadf, with its faith in the scientific and empirical 
method, ami the value of educational accountability. But this 
value bias can be viewed as a strength regarding multi-cultural 
education* Multi-cultural education, as defined below, implies cul- 
tural and rvalue diyei^ity. PBTE as a process demands th^it train- 
ing pK)grams accommodate a maximum diversity until such time 
as appropriate data can be found to deny the efficacy pf such 
diversity, in contrast to the de facto monocultural dimensions of 
most traditional prograir^. If it is agreed that multi-cultural edu- 
cation is an objective worthy, of universal acceptance, then 
guaranteeing that such an ol^lective be met is an imjportant con- 
sideration. PBTE provides a process for assessing whether or not 
multi-cultural education objectives are bising met, and ;which train- 
ing techniques provide teachers with skills which facilitate the 
stated learning objectives. Before we consider the operation of 
^uch a task, however, it is important that it is clearly underatood 
what is meant by multi-cultural education. ^ 

What is multi-cultural education? - 

Perhaps the best starting point iji defining multi-cultural edu- 
cation is the AACTE statement entitled "No One Model Ameri- 
can": 

Multicultural education is education which values cultural pluralism. 
Multicultural education rejects the view that schools should seek to melt 
away cultural differences or that schools should merely tolerate cultural 
pluralism ... cultural diversity is a valuable resource that should be 
preserved and tj3tt(;1fided/ """^'^ 'o 

To endorse cultural pluralism, is to endorse the principle that there is ^ 
no one model American . * . Cultural pluralism is mote than a temporary 
accommodation to placate racial and ethnic minorities.^ 

The implications for {education are* many. Among these are the^ J 
teaching of values which support cultuiral diversity and individual 
uniqueness. \ . 

Multicultural education is the structuring of educational priorities, 
commitments, and processes to r£flect the reality of cultural pluralism 
as a fact of life in the United' States. Educational priorities mu|| focus 
on developing and maintaining an awareness of cultural divers\fc:^s 
reflected by individuals, groups, and communities. It requires the com- w 
mitment of educators to the basic concept of diversity as it is expressed 
through, dimensional aspects of ethnicity and cultural group lifestyles. 
Multicultural education recognizes that the maintenance of cultural 
diversity is crucial, not only to a particular Roup's survival, but to the 
basic tenets that support the democratic ideal ^ * . 

3 "No One Model AmerhsiXi'' Journal of Teacher Edwcation, Vol. 24, No. 4 (V^inter 
1973); 264. / . ' ^ ^ 
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Multicultural education values differences and fosters the develop* . 
mcnt of an appreciation for these differences. It further recognizes 
, similarities that exist among and between individuals and groups. It is 
the prime responsibility of education to internalize those attitudes and 
behaviors that are crucial to the elimination of unequal treatment based 
on physical appearance, behavior and lifestyles.* ' 

Training teachers to implement multi-cultural education re- 
quires more than mere tinkering with pr simply adding to present 
teadher education 'program's. "It requires changes in th€ value 
assj|imptions and the perceptual worids of educators, and changes 
in institutional structures as welL"^ With regard to teacher train- 
ing "No One Model Americtln" is quite explicit: ' 

o Colleges and universities engaged in the preparation of teachera have 
a central role in the positive development of our culturally pluralistic 
gociety . , . teachei^ and personnel must be prepared in an environment 
■ where the commitment to multicultural education is evident* Evidence , ^ 
of this commitment includes such factors as a faculty and staff of mul- 
tiethnic and multiracial .character, a gtudent body that is representative 
of the culturally diverse nature of the community being served, and^a 
^» culturally plursdi'stic curriculiyn that accurately represents the diverse 
multicultural nature of American society. 

Multicultural education programs for teachers are more than special 
courses or special learning experiences grafted onto the standard prog- 
ram. Ttie commitment to cultural i)luralism must permeate all areas of ' 
the education experience provided for prospective teachers.* 

. Q % . 

Those people believing PBTE to be a simple answer to com- 
plex problems have obviously naively believed that PBTE sirn^' 
requires a reformulation of existing reality in teacher training. 
However, PBTE is not the automatic or simple answer hoped for 
by those searching to provide a valid mean^ of training teachets 
for multi-cultural education. In fact, gross mistakes have already 
been made. 

> ' ■, ■ 

Regarding value assumptions, CBTE model progrxlms have taken the 
"redo" approach by packagipg existing courses in behavorial objective 
form. , This approach fails to reexamine the ^asic assumptions of tradi- 
. tional programs which the new programs are^purportedly an attempt to 
change. To "redo" the same old thing m&y yield a more attractive 
' package, but it will transform neith^&r utility nor effect to students. 



^ Richard James, "Multicultural Education From A Black Educator's Perspective," 
in William A, Hunter, ed.> Multicultural Edux:ation Through Competency-Baaed 
Teacher Education, p. 35> ^ * 

^ Normand R. Bemier and Richard H. Pavis, "Synergy: A Model For Implement- 
ing Multicultural Education," Jozirnai of Teacher Education, Yoh 24, No. 4 
(Winter 1973): 269. : - ' 

^ **NoOne Model American." 
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Wliat must be grappled with is how best to meet the needs of cultur- , 
ally different children taught by cros^ culturally deficient educators.' 

The pi'oblem of "cross-culturallj^' deficient educator is one of the 
many personnel concerns to he considered in initiating a PBTE 
and multi-cultural education approach. But the identification of 
necessary comi)etencies for teachers within a multi-cultural per- 
spective is a difficult task. 

Firsi, there has been little indication that the leaders in tjic early 
days of the movement saw multicultural teaching as a priority concern. 
They regarded the development of a generic set of competencies as the 
answer to minority concerns. The problem was that few Blacks could 
find evidence in any of the PBTE materials that teachers would learn 
the vital things pertaining to the teacher's adequacy for wbrk with . 
children whose cultures differed from their ovm,* 

■ ♦ • ' 

Nor Is belon^ng to a particular minority group a sufficient cause 
for greater teacher success. 

Recent empirical evidence suggests that mere membership in a par- 
ticular cultural-linguistic group does not insure superior teiiching^ ability 
and success with pupils from the same cultural-linguistic &i^P* While a 
recent investigation (U. SrilCommission on „Gvil Rights, 1973) revealed 
* that teachers in southwestern U. S. schools were failing to involve 
Mexican-American children as active participants in the classroom to 
the same extent as the Angk) children, a closer scrutiny of the findings 
further revealed that Mextcan-American teachers praised and encour- 
aged Anglo pupils to a strikingly greater degree than their Anglo 
colleagues did, and conversely, these same Mexican-American teachers 
praised and encouraged Mexican-American pupils less than the Anglo 
teachers did. 

» Thus, it seems clear that similar teacher-pupil ethnic gropp member- 
ship is no assurance of multicultural teaching competence.® 

V . : 

Typically one finds a teacher education faculty, curriculum, 
and student population existing within a monoculti^iral framework. 
Superficial attempts to provide a multi-cultural perspective cannot 
suffice. "A mpnocultural faculty, student population, and curricu- 
lum do not possess the ingredients required for multi-culturalism. 
A single course on multi-cultural education in such a setting is an 
attempt to capture the appearance without the substance."*^ But 

'M. Reyes Mazon and Tomas Arciniega, "CJompetency-Based Education and the 
Culturally Different: A Ray of Hope or More of the Same?" in William A, 
Hunter, ed. Multicultural Educaticm Through Competency-Based Teacher Edv^a- 
tioTif p. 164. , ♦ 

« Asa G. Hilliard, "Restructing Teacher Education for Multicultural Imperatives," 
in William A. Hunter, ed., Multicultural Education Through Competency-Based 
' Teacher Education,' p. 42. " 

9 Luis M. Laosa, '*Tajjrard a Research Model of Multicultural Ck)mpetency-Based 
Tteacher Education," p. 138. • . 

*<>Carl J. Dolce, "Multicultural Education — Some Issues," Journal of Teacher 
Educaticm, Vol 24, No. 4 (Winter 1973): 283. ' 
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as Lopez cogently points out teachers who have been provided 
some training concerning cultural pluralism may still lack suffi- 
cient competence. 

In the name of cultural pluralism, some teachers may be prorated to 
neglect children of ethnic minorities by benignly accounting for their . 
lack of success in school and their educational deficiencies (competency 
in standard English, techniques for problem solving, and understanding 
concepts, for example) as mere manifestations of cultural differences. 
Some teachers may conclude that because there are de facto ethnic and* 
cultural differences among school children, there cannot be any common 
educational ends or means in school programs, and that the curriculum 
must be geared to the m^ority. In such a case, tl^ejeducational needs of 
minority children again are effectively dismissed or neglected, although 
regrettably in some instances. And in deliberate efforts to encourage 
pluralism in and through the schools, somQ teachers may respond to 
minority children as elements of SQgiplogical categories rather than as 
"individual learners, socializing them/in effect, in terms of those cate- 
gories (ethnically a^d culturally) rather than educating them." 

Teachers working with mmority children have ^ascribed the 
child's lack of success to the chad's identity— his/her color, race, or 
cultural heritage. PBTE requires that educational, judgments be 
based upon' achievement— achievement inferred from a specific 
behavior — something many of those childr^ have never been 
g^veh the opportunity to demonstBate- Requiring teachers to state 
behavior and criteria for evaluation of that behavior prior to in- 
struction may help to focus teacher awareness less upon their 
biased i)erception of cultural differences and more upon critical 
learner variables which facilitate suc(;essful learning. Suc^Ta 
change requires sytematic, consistent, and thorough training. - 

Race, ethnicity^ sex, income level, and other demographic characteris- 
tics of the pupil have bearing in competency-based programs only to the 
extent that they describe facets of the pupil's social history and prior 
learning experiences in the culture. Knowledge of these variables Is used 
to the extent that they may contribute to developing relevant learning 
activities which build upon, and do not negate, pupil's previous learning 
experiences. Thus, variables of race, ethnicity, income level, social 
status, and sex reflect the cultural plurality, h?story, and attendant 
learning experiences of the pupils. They are not, as many educators and 
test interpreters believe, indicants of intellectual capacity, aptitude, and 
ability which may be used to allocate pupils to educational tracks or 
problems which reduce 'the likelihood of high achievement and social 
mobility in American society." ^ 



" Thomas R. Lopez, Jr., "Cultural Pluralism: Political Hoax? Educational Need?," 
Journal of teacher Bducationy Vol. 24, No. 4 (Winter 1973): 277. 

*2 Eudora Pettigrew, "Competency-Based Teacher Education: Teacher Training for 
Multicultural Education," in William A. Hunter, ed.. Multicultural Education 
Through Competency-Ba^ed Teacher Education, p. 91. 
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This paper cannot possibly presume to identify the sufficient 
conditions for an adequate multi-cultural PBTE program. How- 
ever, one will find the recent AACTE publication Multicultural 
Educatiore Through Competency-B^lsed Teacher Education, edited 
by William Hunter,^^ most helpful in. identifying issues, coticerns, 
and possible teaching competencies necessary for any program 
whose purpose is to link these two concepts. The remainder of this 
paper will concentrate on the dynamics of PBTE change from the 
perspective of university faculty members* The demands, pres- 
sures, fears, surprises, and accountability required in such a pro- 
cess will not decrease with the added thrust of multi-cultwal 
education. The burdens for both universities faculty ahd*prospective 
teachers will be incr^sed. , ^ 

PBTE and multi-cultural education: problems and pitfalls ' 

The purpose ofrthis section is to provide tentative answei^ to 
the following two questions: T.^ 

" * •- • . ■ 

L What should be the role of the instructional staff in assur- 
ing that PBTE includes appropriate multi-cultural educa- 
' tion content? ^ * ^ 

2. What problems might one expect when faculty members 
attempt to implement a multi-cultural|PBTE program? 

One major premise underlies the following response to these 
-^^ questions. While creating more complex problems, a multi-cultural 
education focus for PBTE provides a specific dimension to other- 
wise generic PBTE considerations. 

From a practical standpoint the operation q>i a PBTE program 
IS a people problem. Such a process requires that people redefine 
their existing roles, not once but continuously, as such a program 
continues to develop. Consider the matrix ^n the next page. 

For each of the' stages of PBTE development each of the 
clientele effected must undergo role change. The analysis below 
/ limits its focus to the clientele within a university setting labeled 
"faculty." 

* Interwoven throughout this matrix are surfi external Qvari- 
. ables as time, organization, and reinforcement. The amount of 
time, the kind of organization, and the quality and quantity of 
reinforcement may be different during each of the. sts|,^s of de- 
sign, implementation, and evaluation. Obviously the interactive 
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^ PBTE STAGES 

Design Implementation Evaluation 



1. University Faculty * . 








2. University Students 








3. University Administration 








4, Public School Teachers 








5. Community 


1 






6. Pupils 









effects of stage, personnel, and external variables can become 
quit,e complex. Remembering the definition and assumptions be- 
hind PBTE mentioned above, what can be said about the effects of 
such interactions? 



Role of faculty — who has truth? % ' ; 

. Perhaps the most, threatening aspect of PBTE is the reqiiire- 
ment that university faculty make public their teaching objectives. 
Making such objectives public demands that one is also -able to 
defend his/her cflbjecj^ives when asked by peers and students. Pro- 
Mding such a rationale is,,, threatening to many who have never 
had to concern themselves with something they have always con- 
•sidered self-evident. On what grounds are objectives defensible 
since there is little empirical evidence available for most teacher, 
training objectives? The design state of PBTE is perhaps the most 
difficult aspect of the process because it is the one function most 
heavily dependent upon subjective evidence. The question of worth 
' of objectives is dependent upon conflicting value constructs. That 
logic is a tool for acjjudication makes the design process no less 
threatening to egos. 

The big question in the design stage is^ What knowledge, 
understandings, feelings, and skills must a teacher possess before 
such a person is considered competent? Assuming that such a 
consensus can be achieved, what will, be the criteria for successful 
completion of those competencies? These, are, of course, difficult 
questions, since most of those answers are not known. PBTE as 
previously defined is a response to our collective ignorance con- 
cerning those questions and answers, and hence^our beginnings 
are necessarily humble and arbitrary. It is this arbitrary begin- 
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ning that is perhaps least understood Aby those intere'sted in 
PBTE. 

PBTE in its beginning stages is perhaps as arbitrary as most , 
traditional teacher education programs which are usually com- 
prised of an Additive collection of courses. One might argue, how- 
ever, that the very process of making program objectives public, 
and sequencing such objectives via a logical analysis or' task 
analysis of the teaching act, cannot but help improve the usual 
arrangement of teacher education requirements. What PBTE en- 
deavors to do is to collect data about the program and utilize such 
data to restructure, add, delete, and reconceptualize the training 
program based upon such data. Such ^iata collection, however, 
demands the ground-rules previously specified and further de^ 
mands a disciplined faculty adherence to tRe process of attempting 
. to validate all operating assumptions. 

Such, ja process is difficult enough for university personnel 
when ^applied to rather neutral generic teaching skills such as 
. questioning strategies, discussion techniques, and lesson plan writ- 
ing. But what happens when the goals of multi-cultural education 
are to be accounted for in the PBTE program? What knowledge, 
understandings, and 'teaching skills must a teacher have before he 
or she is able to demonstrate the corapeteneies required to fulfill 
the objectives of multi-cultural education? What knowledge about 
which cultural groups- is necessary and/or sufficient for such com- 
^tence? What value clarification competencies must each tieacher 
demonstrate? What affective dimensions are required of a teacher 
attempting to promote the philosophy of multi-cultural education? 

While it might be agreed that the beginning identification of 
generic and multi-cultural education teacher competencies are ar- 
bitrary, in the sense that no one set of competencies has been or 
can be identified, this is not to imply that anarchy or chaos should 
reign. Rather, the collective faculty must attempt to determine 
which competencies are minimally acceptable as program 
requirements. The faculty must recognize that such a task re- 
quires iT\aking explicit hypotheses which they professionally agree 
will lead to a competent teacher. Suiqh hypotheses are subject to 
revipon based upon ongoing formative evaluation. 

How the faculty decides* the 'M;/ia^ and why of a program is 
situation specific. While the wisdom of including students, teach- 
ers, community representatives, and/or others in such a task for 
both educational and political reasons may be argued, this is not 
to suggest that su(jji a process mttst be the case. In many situa- 
tions one really has few options. Someone else has forced such 
•decisions. The question of timing— when specified persons should 
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be included during each or. any stage — ^is not universally answer- 
able. ■ 

Wbiile the systematic approach demanded in a PBTE program 
is content neutral the questions it reqtjires one to raise provide an 
: • abundance of value conflict.^'Such conflict is difficult enough for a 
faculty operating within a monocultural frame of reference. The 
faculty inservicing component in e^ch of l^he stages of PBTE' is 
enormous without the demand for the complexity of a multi- 
cultural perspective. As with less value-laden concepts those con- 
templating the utilization ofrPBTE in a multi-cultural framework 
must ask a further question: What Rroblenjs does a university 
faculty face in such a procei^s? 

. 1 . ^. • - 

Revolution of rising expectations 

One of the important by-products of|PBTE is the inherent 
growth of faculty awareness for the incre4sed quality of analysis 
required for PBTE program viability. In Addition, sy^stematically 
designing a program which can be contiTjjuously monitored not 

» only increases the amount of usable data |for analy^'s but also 
results in higher level expeetatiohs on the-^part of faculty, ad- 
ministration, and- students. This is true durijig botlPdeslgn and 
implementation stages. Faculty, knowing thei3p;^objectives will be 
publicly scrutinized, tend to provide rigor arid sophistication in 
their demands. Honestly belie^ng in the worth of their ^objectives 
and criteria, the University of Toledo faculty enthusiastically at- 
tempted to implement, only to^ fiifili that they had designed a- five 
year program to operationally fit into a two year time schedule! 
This growth in expectations is initially self-reinforcing but the 

\ pressure to meet those expectations, especially with students who 
have not experienced a traditional program, and thus have no 
' traditional standard of comparison, is difficult. The ^Toledo faculty 
has found that when implementation occurs, the faculty and uni- 
versity students begin to perceive the enonnous ciomplexity of the 
endeavor called teacher education and two major events occur: (1) 
University students ask better and more questions about teaching 
and learning, while the faculty cannot answer many of those ques- 
tions, given the rapidity of question formulation. (2) This results in 
increased ambiguity and concomitant (frustration, and identifica- 
tion of faculty inability to achieve their new expectations, at least 
in the short run, thus also resulting in increased frqstration. At 
first these two phenomena cause faculty to push harder, naively 
believing that an increase in effort Will substitute for explanatory 
power. Such effort, however, has diminishing returns, forcing fa- 
culty to either admit defeat out of 'frustration or weariness (the 
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university r^wrard system is simply not geared to such exponential 
effort) or to reassess their objectives and expectations and tevise 
them downward/This latter move is also frustrating and iijcrf ases 
faculty and student anxiety because now students myst be told 
. that it may not be possible to achiev^ some of the competence once 
demanded of them. This creates confusion and distrust. 
, * /Student expectations increase, because objectives and criteria 
are made public, time is no longer the determinant of success, and 
alternative routes for achieving objectives are available. In the 
Toledo program' the complaints about ibhat is taught have been, 
reduced to lilmost zero because cf acuity have been, better able to 
present; a rationale for the existence of their objectives. Field time 
requirements have doubled an^ tripled and "students have pro- 
claimed the program as bein^ relevant. But university students 
have also seen how ineffective university faculty have been in' 
delivering such a system. The demand placed upon faculty to help 
students achieve clejJrly stated objectives^ has increased. Students 
are no longer willing to accept graHes of C or B as being adequate 
because the criteria for an J4 grade are public and appear reason- 
able. Students demiand opportunities to master each objective, 
thus iogreasing demand for faculty time and effort. Students begin 
to place more blame 09 the system for their failures in the PBTfe 
program, whereas in the traditional jirogram the. students had 
been willing to accept failure as an indication of something wrong 
with themselves. Students, having learned to believe in., PETE 
theory, .demand that such theory be applied to them. The faculty 
has beet) so successful in inculcating the worth of what it has 
advocated as models of competent teaching that students have 
become increasingly -frustrated if success in school classrooms is 
not immediately .achieved. They are more openly critical of their 
cooperating, teachers and of themselves. The affective dimensions 
of this frustration of rising exiiectations adds to the pressure for 
short term program succegjf. ' 

The above is fairly easy to explain while difficult to solve. 
Through a PB'p^ approach the faculty is bettej able to define, in 
meaningful terms, wliq^f it means by teacher competence. In doing 
so, each perspn, faculty and students alike, has beon better able to 
define his/her own inadquacies. The resulting conscious 
discrepancy between program objectives and reality causes in- 
creased dissonance, often resulting in the search for immediate 
short term gains, which might result in long term losses. Many 
university students becoitle acutely concerned about learning sur- 
vival skills for immediate use in public school classrooms. This 
usually takes the form of asking how one can control a class or 
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keep pupils on task. Gimmicks are often relied on without recog- 
nizing that such tricks of the trade are meaningful in the long 
term only if one understands why they work arid that time is 
needed for practice. While the university faculty recognizes that 
' teaching for and learning certain teaching competencies demands 
differentiated amounts of time, their students understandably de- 
sire competence now! 



Faculty and student demands 

One of the major problems for a faculty in a PBTE model is 
the increased demand upon faculty by students. University of 
Toledo students have become refreshingly candid. But such candor 
does not presume truth or wisdom^ Because many of the faculty 
have been willing to publicly admit the tentative validity of 
specific objectives, students have at times demanded changes. As 
previously mentioned, faculty merribers have been willing to make 
program changes based upon student input. But there comes a 
time when some student demands are questionable. Problems 
occur when not all involved faculty can agree when those times 
are occurring. The problem of adjudicating revision demands 
based upon student request become .part of that complex process. 
Below is a recent memo from a colleague which exemplifies the 
dilemma faced by faculty in this situation: 

No one faculty member nor one administrator should take it upon 
him/herself to order, command, or demand revision of program based upon 
student disgruntlement If this becomes the modus operandii, we risk 
professional suicide by summarily putting aside the reasoned scholarship 
and judicious philosophical premises which have been generated that lend 
credence to whatever that program purports to accomplish. If clamorings 
of a vocal few cannot be reasonably brought to arbitration and sensible 
^resolution with mature discussion and exchanges, then I. see little to be 
gained from instituting the theme contained in 'the The Lord of 
Flies— letting the sixteen .ye&r-olds govern the land. Furthermore, I per- 
sonally hold in utter contempt the pandering and fav/ning manner with 
'which students are "over accommodated" with modiiles made so simple 
(-minded) to "meet students* n§eds" that all academic/cognitive respecta- 
bility is excised from the process of education. Can we ilot see that by 
reducing complexity to more and more simple (-minded) techniques of 
how-to-do-its, we ^leaVe the world of reality; of the "complexity of the 
urban classroom?" Do we believe that* we are doing our students any 
favors by this sophmoric reductionism? Aren't we ajeating classroom 
shock by avoiding the nature of reality and instead teaching^for mastery 
of tricks, nostrums, and potions which will work to solve such-and-such 
type of problem? I believe that many of our more astute students ?ire 
taking us for a rid^. They alrieady see through this 'simplicity, and like 
Peggy Lee they say, "Is That All There Is?" Let's face it—without some 
essential conflict; without dealing with the seemingly iinreasolvable prob- 
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lems; without conflict between wliat we smu^y believe to be the ease and , 
what is— there is not possib^ty for growth. If faculty cannot or will not 
take the opportunity to maturely and responsibly confront their students, 
^^en ^e staff has abdicated its professionalism and the students are 
seduced into false security. The. students in turn are learning how to run 
a game on the faculty. In the end, the CBTE effort or any educational 
program becomes gamesmanship instead of scholarship. 

If we can leave this discussion with the hope that the faculty remains 
constant to its professional obligations (and refuses to prostitute itself to 
student-generated ad-hocracies for simplistic relevance) and that students 
will WMJstablish their appropriate and necessary roles as seekers of wis- 
dom, we can turn to two more matters peculiar to our Qocal) situation.** 

PBTE: The creation of a new orthodoxy? 

' One of the problems with producing significant change is that 
such a process is fatiguing. One means of combating that fatigue is 
to stop changing. This quest for stability poses a paradox for 
PBTE implementers. On the one hand, PBTE demands constant 
revision based upon program evaluation and clientele feedback. 
Yet, it is difficult to test the validity of program hypotheses if the 
program does not provide enough stability to focus upon important 
content and process variables. The need for faculty to come to 
tentative closure with regard to content and process is necessary 
for programmatic research, HowjArer, agreeing to reduce the pace 
of change to a trickle for research reasons is different than halting 
revision effort because faculty perceive change as no longer 
needeft^r because the faculty is just plain tired* Faculty members 
must constantly fight the temptation of believing that their mas- 
sive retooling efforts have resulted in stable truths— a new or- 
thodoxy. The tenets of PBTE require the constant revision of 
program as data dictate. The essence of multi-culturalism is that 
, there are not only differences between persons but that such 
differences are in flux. Many programs in the country have 
created one form of orthodoxy— that of >a monocultural design. A 
faculty with a monocultural perspective would seem to have little 
chance of breaking the orthodoxy of that monocultural perspective 
without external pressure. PBTE and multi-cultural education 
should be dynamic wncepts — ^the antithesis of institutionalized or- 
thodoxy. 

PBTE as a reinforcer of monoculture? 

'The amount of reeducation needed by college faculties and the 
value laden content of such an endeavor increases the complexity 
of an already complex^ set of problems. This does not mpan that 

" David Glick, "Memo to Colleagues'* (University of Toledo, 1974). 
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such an endeavor sllonld not take place but rather that one should 
Jhave one's eyes open before jumping into the lake. 

One of the more interesting and potentially dangerous by- 
products of the PBTE approach is the naive belief that the foivn of 
such a program inherently validates the substance. Translated 
into the problem of multi-cultural education one must be wary of 
the possibility of translating monocultural euniculum into an SLjy 
propriate format and be deceived into thinking that because it i§^ 
PBTE that it is also sufficient in substance! To the degree that 
this process operates is the degree to which PBTE .can hinder 
multi-cultural education efft)rts. 

One way in which the movement^toward multi-cultural educa- 
tion might be facilitated would be to develop an acceptable matrix 
of criteria which would help educators determine if and when their 
program could be considered multi-cultural. While this would be an 
arbitrary construct, until which time empirical evidence is foujid to 
suggest appropriate critical attributes, there is the need for some 
measure, however crude, as a beginning standard* Large scal6 
hiring iand firing of faculty to accommodate* the need for a multi- 
cultural mix does not seem possible* Simply adding Black or 
Mexican-American culture cpiirses to the curriculum will not suf- 
fice. Tl\e problem requires ix massive infusing of education for 
knowledge, attitude, and value change, prior tn and during PBTE 
operation. That is, PBTE cannot guarantee rectifying a century of 
insensitivity to the problem of monocultural bias. PBTE can only 
help point out such deficiencies and perhaps ai3S in providing 
appropriate change strategies within a total program context. 
While PBTE can result in diminishing the traditional complaints 
concerning teacher education such as irrelevant courses, insuffi- 
cient field base, capricious objectives and criteria, and lack of rigor, 
it also raises new questions of higher order complexity which, once 
becoming the new standard, pro^ce increased anxiety, fear, pres- 
""Sure of time, and demand for more Control. 

If the shoe does not fit should we wear it? 

The ultimate consideration must be rajsed, not only because 
such a consideration is a logical extension of the PBTE concept 
but because the constraints of reality force the issue. PBTE, in its 
cO|nplexity, may be a valid theoretical construct in a world not yet 
ready to comply with a complex response. We may have to face the 
fact <hat even though PBTE holds substantial promise for sig- 
nificant change, the history and tradition of teacher education 
forces PBTE proponents into boxes not designed to encompass 
such a construct. » 
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TPwo alternatives remain* Either on^ has to reduce tile com- 
plexity of PBTE to fit a simplified perception of reality, thereby 
prostituting the efficacy of such an appnoach, or one cjtn change 
reality constraints to facilitate a compleJb^attempt to train teach- 
ers. (Is the world ready to accept eight years for'^teacher training 
if that is what such a task requires?) Compromising the require- 
ments of PBTE to force a reality fit will probably result in "no 
significant differences." If the shoe does not fit should we wear it? 
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Hilda HidalgOf an administrator and social tvork educator, 
proposes to advance the implementation of rmilti-cultural education 
through administrative strategies that will assure its irwlusion in 
performance-based teacher edujcation (PBTE). She identifies some 
. potential problem area^ for administrators^ particularly in the area 
^ "^of conflict situutionsy administrative self-awareness and what she 
labels ^risk-taking y wltich concerns a strong commitment to a cul- 
tural pluralistic co^ept in a PBTE program. Hidalgo lists three 
adyriinistrative strategies for implementing a PBTE multi-cultural 
program: (1) a six part, self-evaluation study to provide a 
franwwork for evaluation of the strengths and weaknesses of a 
PBTE program for facilitating cultural pluralism; (2) the f&rmulor 
tion of behavioral objectives directed toward correcting weaknesses 
and maximizing strengths; and^ finally ^ (S) the achievement of these 
behavioral objectives mandated by the self-study. 



"No One Model Ameiican — A Statement on Multicultural 
Education"^ was officially adopted in November 1972 by the Board 
' of Directors of the Airterican Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education (AACTE). This- statement advances the idea that cul- * 
^ tural pluralism is a value to be integrated and fostered in teacher 
education. The author agrees with William A. Hunter, president of 
Ai\pTE, when he says: * . any educational enter^se which does 
not incorporate cultural diversity as an under ^rding principle is 
neither socially congruent nor morally functiorial."^ The purpose of 
this paper is not to defend multi-cultural education, but advance 
its implementation. The author will suggest administrative, 
strategies that will assure that'performance-ba^ed y^cher educa- 
tion (PBTE) includes multi-cultural education in its content. Tliese 
Strategies can help maximize the opportunity for students to in- 
ternalize the value of accepting and promoting cultural pluralisnj 
as a humanizing, self^actualizing force in American society. I shall 
attempt to foresee problems that administrators in teacher educa- 
tion must overcome if they are to incorporate such values into the 
educational fiber. 

The author is an administrator and social work educator in a 
baccalaureate program* As such, I share many of the problems 
and concerns of teacher educators. I share the goal of providing 
maximum opportunity for students to internalize a commitment to 
a culturally pluralistic American society. Like teacher educators, 
social work educators are involved in designing and administering 
a cuniculum that results in competent, humanistic professionals 
in human service delivery systems. Like teacher educators, we 
often question thie. legitimate place of values in professional educa- 
tion, especially in the absence of universal Value consensus. Social 
workers and teachers are constantly struggling to reconcile their . 
professional responsibilities and their conflicting roles a^ social 
agents artfl social critics with their I'oles and responsibilities as 
agents of social control. Teachers and social workers must face up 
to the evidence that suggests that both professions have been 
unable and/or unwilling to effectively serve minority groups in the 
U.S.A. The author is a member of the faculty of a federated liberal 
arts college within a state university system. In addition, I carry 
administrative responsibilities as* Department Chairperson. 
Livingston College has stated a special commitment to multi-cul- 
tural, multiracial education in the professional training programs 

1 "No One Model American," Journal of Teacher Edivcation, VoL 24, No. 4 (Winter 
' 1973): 264^265. . 

2 William A. Hunter, "Cultural Pluralism: The Whole /s Greater Than The Sum of 
Its Parts," Jowmai of Teacher Education, VoL 24, No. 4 (Winter 1973): 262. 
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(Teacher Education, Social Work) and in the general liberal arts 
curriculum.^ I am a member of a cultural minority (Puerto Rican) 
in American society. The administrative strategie^ suggested in 
this paper stem from my experience and concern. The warnings I 
give readers are part of the exjpertise develope|i in the battlefield. 
My recommendations are not the product of rigorous sciefttific ^ 
methodology, but of participation and experience in the battle to ^ 
make Cultural pluralism an underfftrding value at all levels of the 
American educational system. 

One of the first realities to be faced by a strategist for cultural 
pluralism in the U.S. A educational system is that he or she is 
going to be involved in a conflict situation. This conflict will be ^ 
extended throughout his or her pnofessional and personal life. Tmt^,.^^^^ 
educator-administrator must make a conscious intellectual and ^''^^'^^^ 

Xotional commitment to endure in the midst of conflict. To help 
\ educator endure a prolonged conflict situation, he or she must, 
strategize to realize the creative and humanizing aspects of con- ^ 
flict situations and miriimize the destructive, dehumanizing as- 
pects of conflict Conflict offers opjjortunities to explore untried 
ways of dealing with situations, or releasing untapped energies, 
and of mobilizing creative efforts toward conflict resolution. In 
conflict a person might be willing to take* risks he or she would 
have normally shied away from. 

Before trying to design and implement strategies for the in- 
tegration of cultural pluralism in PBTE programs, *the educator- 
administrator and his or her colleagues must become aware of 
their personal resistance to cultural pluralism. Available data on 
PBTE programs strongly sujggest that the great majority of ad- 
ministrators and faculty of PBTE programs are: (1) male, White 
Anglo-Saxon Protestant (the dominant culture influence ;in the 
U.S.A.); (2) White males and females who are products of national 
educational systems patterned- to train students to understand 
and behave accori^ing to the mainstream folkways, and political-, 
economic interest of the dominant cultural influence. A relatively 
small number of administrators and faculty of PBTE programs are 
minority group members (Native Americans, Blacks, Chicanos, 
Puerto Ricans, Asians, women), who have internalized or resisted ^ 
in various degrees acculturation into the dominant culture. 

Educators who have internalized chauvinism, sexism, and ra- 
cism — ^negative values of the dominant culture — ^must reeducate 
themselves before they take on the task of impleme^iting the 
PBTE programs based on cultural pluralism. Special mention 



3 Hilda Hidalgo, "No One Model American: A Collegiate Case in Point," Joumalof 
; Teacher Edueatian, Vol. 24, No. 4 (Winter 1973): 294. 
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must be made, of those educatftr-administrators who fall Into the 
"convert" category— that is, educators who by birth or assimilation 
have internalized these negative values of the dominant cxilture 
and who in their adult professional life get "converted," becoming 
vocal advocates of cultural pluralism. While, to some degree, advo- 
cates of cultural pluralism are all "converts," in the "convert" 
category we -mean those educators who advocate for cultural 
pluralism primarily out of a sense of guilt. These guilt-ridden 
"converts" are often paternalistic toward minorities, and are un- 
aware of the unconscious racism and oiauvinism that manipulate 
thejr action- The g^ilt-ridden "converts" often translate cultural 
pluralism to mean second rate standards for the cultural minori- 
ties — they tend not to teach, just to sympathize. 

Minority group educators — administrators who have effec- 
tively resisted the internalization of the dominant culture— must 
also reeducate themselves. The educator who is ^tnember of a 
minority group often has a strong identification with his/her 
cijpiure — an identification that also borders on ch^iuvinism. These 
minority edupators are sensitive to their particular minority cul- 
ture, but have little sensitivity toward other minority cultures or 
toward the dominant culture. 

The chief administrator of a PBTE program must set the tone 
to ensure the effectiveness of a group process in which both ad- 
ministration, faculty, and students participate. A group process 
v/hich facilitates the development of knowledge and sensitivity and 
commitment to cultural pluralism demands an atmosphere that 
encourages risk-taking The group process must, allow faculty and 
administration to group together in their understanding, sharing 
their knowledge and awareness. Such a process helps tO areduce 
"comrSitment gaps" that can hinder the implementation of multi- 
cultural education programs. Social, workers, sociologists, psy- 
chologists, 'and community mental health practitioners can serve 
as helpful resources to administrators in the development of group 
activities for building knowledge, sensitivity, and commitment to 
^ cultural pluralism. 

' Once the administrator and faculty have grown in self- 
awareness and in commitment to the value of cultural pluralism in 
* the PBTE program, a program self-evaluation study can be under- 
taken. Such a study focuses on how program policies and practices 
facilitate or hinder the group-accepted goals of incwporating the 
value of cultural pluralism in the program. The self-evaluation 
study should include: ^ 

Program population — The program population should be clas- 
sified by categories of students, faculty, administrators. Each 
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category, in turn, should be divided ijjii^hpfc-culturjil-racial^ 
identification. The program population should then be compared 
with the ethnic-cultural and racial-sexual identification of the gen-' 
ei4h population that the institution is mandated to serve. A rec- 
ommended method of comparison is to compute tha location 
quotient* beta^^een the PBTE program population and the general 
population the institution is mandated to serve. The location quo- 
tient has the property of measuring relative concentration. Any 
quotient below 1 will indicate that the minority group is under- 
represented relative to its population concentration. 

Curriculum distribution — The PBTE program covu:ses should 
be classified under the following categories: 

(a) courses with thp explicit educational objective of transmit- 
ting knowledge of cultural diversity in U.S. A.; 
(JbY courses with the explicit educational objective of imparting 
skills and attributes necessary to teach a' culturally diverse 
population; and 

(t;) courses concentrating on the understanding of a specific 
minority. ^ \ 
. PBTE programs that do pot have requireci courses under the (a) 
and (b) categories are to be considered as failing to meet minimum 
standards in relation to a curriculum that offers students the 
opportunity to integrate cultvu:al pluralism as a value. 

Practice teaching is at the heart of eyery^ I^TE curriculum. It 
is in practice teaching that the integration of theory, knowledge, 
and skills takes place. It is therefore important that practice 
teaching articulate explicit educational objectives in relation to 
pluralistic values. ^ . 

Texts and library resources — Students acquire many of their 
perceptions of minorities from ways in which these minorities are 
interpreted and portrayed in books. Titles of readifig materials 
should be classified undifir the categories of: 

(a) materials that represent minoritiesan a negative way; 

: , i ' ■ ' 

^ Location quotient is a simple computation procedure developed by P. S. Florence 
0t. ai (1942) that has the property of ^measuring relative concentration. P. S. 
Florence defined this statistic as the percentage of^he erriployed labor force in a 
> ^ven cat^^gQvy in a ^ven areal unit divided by the corresponding percentage in 
the country as a whole. This concept has been retained. For the purpose of the 
study a slight modification was made in the statistic. The statistic used in this 
study is defined as the percentage/number of students, faculty, or administrators 
of ^in ethnic^ group in the institution divided by the percentage/number of stu- 
dent age population (for students) and general urban population (for faculty 
administrators) of that ethnic group in* the state in which the institution is 
located. Location quotient in excess of unity are interpreted as measures of 
concentration. P» S. Florence, W. G. Fritz, R. C. Gillesj^ "Measures of Industrial 
Distribution in Industrial Location and National Resources (Washington, D.C., 
U. S. National 'Resource Planning Board, 1942). , 
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(b) materials that exclude minorities and their positive con- 
tributions; 

(c) materials 4:hat explicitly promote an appreciation for and 
knowledge of cultural pluralism; and 

(d) materials that explicitly focus on knowledge and appreci- 
ation of specific minorities. 

After reading materials are classified in the four categories, the 
number of entries in edch category, and the frequency of their use 
by students, will serve as indicators of how the PBTE curriculum 
facilitate the internalization of a value for cultural pluralism. 

Institutional publications — The school catalog and the student 
manual or handbook present the institution's official portrait to 
potential and actual students. Examining these institutional publi- 
cations in light of'l^ow, in their text and grapliics, they portray a 
commitment to a pluralistic student body and a pluralistic society 
will indicate, whether or not the public statement is harmonious"^ 
dissonant with a pluralistic goal. 

Faculty publication and research — Scholarly contributions of 
the faculty to the discipline of education represent a powerful way 
of advancing PBTE programs that facilitate the integration of the 
value of cultural pl^gralism. In addition, scholarly contributions 
have the power of reaching beyond the student population of 
PBTE programs^ to the larger educational community. An index of 
. commitment toAdulti-cultural edmjation can be obtained by deter- 
mining the proportion of faculty scholarly contributions in the 
area of cultural pluralism. 

Outside affiliations — Educators are judged not only by their 
professional life but by their total social behavior. Affiliations of 
faculty with community groups cannot be ignored in a self-study 
intended to determine commitment to multi-cultural education. 

The six part self-study suggested here can provide a frame- 
work for evaluating PBTE program strengths and weaknesses in 
relation to facilitating cultural pluralism in American education. 

Another step in implementing PBTE culturar pluralism pro- 
grams is the formulation of behavioral objectives directed toward 
correcting weaknesses and maximizing strengths. To be honest 
and useful, the behavioral objectives must: 

be clearly and publicly stated by the administrator in oral 
and written form. 

— be readily perceived and amenable to evaluation by the 
PBTE population and the community at large. 

— be grounded in reality but not in conformity .with th^gEatus 
{ quo. * ^ pi 

/ — use existing laws and institutional policy- statements to 



facilitate their implementation, e.g., civil rights legislation; 
affirmative action policies; "No One Model American: A 
. Statement On Multi-Cultiltal Education," AACTE Board of 
Directors; Bilingual Education Act, etc. 
* The last step is the achievement of the behavioral objectives 
mandated by the self-study. It is in this stage that the heavy 
burden of responsibility faUs upon the administrator. The opposi- 
tion to educational programs such as bilingual education, busing 

^ to achieve racial balance, and curriculum to highlight minority 
cultures, remind us that society at large strongly resists processes ♦ 
to achieve cultural pluralism. The administrator who ^oves to 
implement changes in the PBTE programs must realize tjiat mas- 

^ sive policital pressure will be directed to thwart his/her efforts. 

. The administrator who, through reeducation and study, accepts 
the responsibility to implement a culturally pluralistic PBTE pro- 
gram must be aware of Frederick Douglass' words, "Those who 
profess to favor freedom yet deprecate agitation, are -men who 
want crops without plowing the ground; w^nt rain without thun- 
der and lightning; they want the ocean without the roar of its 
many waters." • 

The administrator must be ready to organize in the, political 
arena— to seek and enlist allies in the community at large and in 
other huihan services professions. The developnifent ^f a societj^ 
that values cultural diversity is not jthe. exclusive sacred tiutf of 
teacher educators. All human service professionals share the re- 
sponsibility to develop a society that values cultural diversity* An 
organized coalition of forces is essential in the struggle against the 
political forces that control and manipulate society. These forces 
are characterized, in^the opinion of thfe author, by covert and overt 
racism and sexism; W an economie-ideolo'gy th^t demands a con- 
stant reserve of unemployed and underemployed minorities; and 
by a commitment to the status quo. Organized groups that oppose 
th^se political forces are readily available allies to the adminis- 

"^^ator. The administrator must look for allies among the revolu- 
tionaries for a new human order. These revolutionaries, advc^a^- 
ing a new humane America, often employ tactics and behaviors* 
that irritate the administrator. Often these natural allies ar^, in 
turn, distrustful of the commitment and honesty of the adminis- 
trator. The administrator committed to cultural pluralism has 
chosen tHe painful, lonely road of being attacked by friends who 
share his/her goals but who have historic reasons to distrust; and by 
enemies who command power that has known no defeat in Ameri- 
can history. The administrator committed to cultural pluralism 
has reconciled him/herself to live in conflict until the battle for the 
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human race is won. He or she has, in fact, be<iome a member of a 
jninority group, and must ^ learn iirom the skill and wisdom of 
Mahatma Gandhi, Martin Luther King, Cesar Chavez, Ramon 
Emeterio Betances, Susan Anthony, Daniel Inoye, Vine Deloria, 
jr., Paul Blatchford, Jessie Jackson, and others. 
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Helen P. Bessant^s discussion assumes a two-pronged objective. 
Initially f she describes three component^ of education and their ^ 
interrelationship: special education^ mvlti-cuttural education, and 
performance-based teacher education. Secondly y she describes U 
comprehensive program which extracts the best qualities of the three 
components and merges them into one effective program. With this 
type of program' PBTE series as a vehicle or delivery system for 
instruction, while special education is the content Multi-cultural 
education, in Bessanifs approach, becomes an all pervasive compo^ 
nent toithin the entire program. 
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Historically the) philosophical basis for special education has 
been the modifics^ttioh of the curriculum to meet the individual 
needs of children. Teachers of special education receive^ braining to 
increase their competencies in programming. for intra-indi vidua! 
and inter-individual differences among children. Special educators 
are expected to be able to address differences resultant of innate 
factors, as well as environmental factors such as ethnic and cul-. 
■ -tural backgrounds. j 

The union of special education with multi-^jultural and per- 
formance-based teacher education is ^a comfortable -one. It has 
existed in f\ie philosophy of special education prior to th^ recent 
f^us on the latter component^ The piurposes of this paper are (1) 
to illuminate these three components of education and their inter- 
relationship and (2) ^to dc^ribe the development %f a comprehen- 
sive program interfacing the three components. 

Explication of the educational components 

Special education — This component of formal schooling in 
America has been variously defined. Kirk states that the teim, 
.\ has been used to denote those* aspects of education which are 
applied to handicapped-mid gifted children but not usually used' 
. With the majority of average children ... It refers to those aspects 
of education which are unique and/or in "addition to the regular- 
program for all children."^ 

Dunn elaborates oii the concept of ^pecial education with the 
\ tjexplanation that: . 

Speciar education services embody three elements worthy of note. 
The first is composed of trained professional personnel i|ossessing special 
competencies for serving a certain type or types of exceptional children 
. . . The second element of special education services is special cwrricular 
content for certain areas of exceptionality . . . The third element involved 
in special education services is that of facilities including special building 
features . . . special equipment . . . (and) extra library materials.^ 

These definitions, articulated more than a decade ago, still 
serve to describes the concept* of special education. Generally it is ' 
accepted as those adjustments, mo(Hfications, and/or additions to 
the instructional program for the average ability children which 
make the program responsive to the individual needs and learning 
styles of the exceptional children. The^e dpfinitions do not, it 
should be noted, dictate administrative organization or placements 



^Samuel A. Kirk, Educating Exceptional Children (Boston: Hodghton Mifflin 
Company, 1962), p. 29. * 

* Lloyd M. Dunn, Exceptional Children in the Schools (New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and WinstQn, 1905), p. 3. 



modiels for the delivery of the required services. Rather, special 
education is an attempt by the educational system to be respon- 
sive to the special need of a specific minority in the school popula- 
tion. 

. ■ »" 

Multi-cultural education — The demand for an educational sys- 
tem which is responsive to other specific minorities necessitated 
the gen^^sis of multi-cultural education. This focus has grown out 
of recognition and growing acceptance of the history, cultures, and 
contribxitions of^jbhe' ethnic and cultural minorities in America. "No 
more is the concept of * America, the malting pot' emphasized in 
education. Rather our country is recognized as one of many ethiiic 
groups and many cultural segments. Educators" today speak of 
cultural plurality."^ 

Probably the best statement to date of the concept of multi- 
cultural education emanated from the Commission on Multicul- 
tural Education, American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. This body stated that: 
* , p 

Multicultural education is education which values cultural pluralism. 
Multicultural education rejects the view that schools should seek to melt 
away cultural differences oy the view that schools should merely toler- 
ate cultural pluralism. Instead, multicultural education affirms that ^ 
-schools should be oriented toward the cultural enrichment of all children 
and youth. 

. . . Multicultural education ' reaches beyond ^wareness land under- 
standing of cultural differences. More important than acceptance and 
support of these differences is the recognition of the right of these ^ ' 
cultures to exist . . .'^ ^ 

Multi-cultural education ascertains that the educational sys- 
tem is responsive to those students who do not fit the mold of 
mainstream America. Effectively implemented in the educational 
program, it guarantees acceptance of students on their cfwn terms 
and ensures the opportunity for the development of their poten- 
tials witl^out penalty due to. ethnic and/or cultural differences. 

Performance-based teacher education — This term is often used 
interchangeably with competency-based teacher education (CBTE). 
The terms are basicallj^ synonymous. Weber notes that CBTE . . 
specifies the competencies to be demonstrated by the students, 
makes explicit the criteria to be applied in assessing the student's 

3 Helen P. Bessant, EPDA Special Edueation Project: Annual Report, 1973-74 

(Norfolk, Virginia: Norfolk State College, 1974). ' * 
^ Quoted in William A. Hunter, "Antecedents to Development of aiid Emphasis on 

Multicultural Education,'* in William A. Hunter, . ed.. Multicultural Education 

Through Competency-Based Teacher Education (Washington, D.C.: Anxerican 

Association of Colleges for Teacher Edcuation, 1974), p. 21. 
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competencies^ and holds the student accountable for meeting these 
criteria."^ 

In performance-based teacher education (PBTE) perfor- 
mance goals are specified, and agreed to in rigorous detail in ad- 
vance of instruction. Tlie student must either be able to demon- 
strate his ability to promote desirable learning or exhibit behaviors 
known to promote it."^ Elam continues discussion of PBTE, noting 
the built-in accountability system. The student is held accountable 
for achieving a criterion level of performance in demonstrating 
specified teaching tasks. The teacher training institution is, in 
turn, held accountable for the output of capable, proficient teachers. 

Tenets inherent in the PBTE concept which make this ap- 
proach attractive are as follows: 

1. Modularized instruction — The subject matter is tax- 
onomized in specific modules and module clusters. 

2. Personalized instruction — The focus is on individualiza- 
tion, ensuring that all students are, on every occasion, pre- 
sented with tasks appropriate to their learning styles and 
abilities, such that success and progress may be antiqmated. 
Students of this approach will become self-directed and are 

. more likely to have high achievement motivation. 

3. Measurable skills — The underlying assumption is that 
learning changes behavior. Therefore: obgervable behaviors 
are stipulated as indices of learning. Evaluation becomes a 
continuous process in this approach. 

4. Interactive instruction — The students participate fully in 
the teaching-learning experiences. The students join the 
teacher in planning, implementing, and evaluating the ac- 
tivities. 

^Accountability — The l^iirden .of proof is removed from the 
shoulders of the students. The teacher and the educational 
system are held responsible for tailoring the instructional 
< . program to meet the needs of the students instead of forc- 
ing the students to fit a prescribed pattern. 

Two important assumptions are related to any effective PBTE 
program. The ^yat is that the teacher recognizes the inherent 

^Wilford Weber, James M. CJooper, and Robert Houston, A Guide to Competency- 
B(X8€d' Teacher Education ^WesifieXdf Texas: Competency-Based Instructional 
'Systems, 1973), p. 1. ^ J 

« Stanley Elam, Performance-Ba^ed Teacher Education: What is the State of the 
Art? (Washington, D.C.: American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
1971), p. 1. 
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worth of the students, believes that the students can learn, and is 
willing to design a milieu in which optimal learning ^occurs. Tlie" 
second assumption is that the instructional program extends 
beyond the walls of the school. Therefore, tlie community is a 
valuable resource and parents plan an integral role in the educa- 
tion of their children. 

Interfacing components for prx)gram development 

Special education and multi-cultUfral education — In 1959 a 
major step was taken in a professional org^inissation which catg- 
pult^d special educators into a focus on cultural differences among 
children. The American Association on Mental Deficiency pub* 
lished a definition and classification of mental retardation which 
Resulted fr/)m two years of study."^ The definition ^vas expanded to 
include those persons who evidenced deficits in adaptive behavior. 
The last of eight categories of mental retardation listed in the 
publication referred to conditions due to uncertain causes but with 
the evidence of functional reaction. One of the classes in this * 
category was "cyltural-familial" mental retardation. This step 
launched special Education into efforts to respond to and provide 
for a largo group of students who were for the first time identified 
as mentally retarded. Thus it became necessary for special edu- 
cators to address the problems of children whose level of function- 
ing resulted primarily from the lack of exposure to mainstream 
America experiences. Children who were fi:om minority cultural 
groups, or who were isolated geographically ot economically fi:om 
environments ''generally presumed ideal by the educational system, 
often ended up in special education programs. 

Although there w?^no controversy over the need for modifica- 
tions in 'the curriculum^bisiljis population, it was not long before 
smouldering concOTT over special class placement of this popula- 
tion \<'as articulated. Dunn stated: ^ 

* A better education than special class placement is needed for socio- 
culturally deprived children with mild learning problems who have been 
labeled educable mentally retarded. Over the yeara, the status of th^se 
pupils who have come from poverty, broken and inadequate homes, and 
low-status ethnic groups has been a checkered one. ... In my best 
judgment, about 60 to 80 percent of the pui)ils taught by [special 
education] teacliere are children from low-st;atus backgrounds — includ- 
ing AfrO-Americans, American Indians, and Puerto Rican Americans; 
those from nonstandard English speaking, broken, disorganized, and 
inadequate ho^es; and children from other nonmiddle class 
environment.^ 

'' Rick F. Heber, "A manual on terminology and classification in mental retarda- 
tion," (Monojgraph Supplement^ American Journal of Mental Deficiency y 1959), p. 64. 

« Lloyd M. Dunn, "Special education for the mildly retarded — Is much of it 
justifiable?** Exceptional Children, Vol. 35, No; 1 (September 1968): 5. 
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Dunn eontinued in his treatise with commentary on thcyinottrae- 
tive future to be expected 'if misplacement of children cominued. 

In 1970, The PresJ4ent's Committee on Mental Retardation^ 
reported that many "culturally disadvantaged" children, especially 
those from inner-city or urban areas, were incorrectly labeled as 
mentally retardefl and misplace(yn special classes. 

Although the most recent revision of the definition of mental 
retardation^^ has stipulated that the term includes those who de- 
viate two or more standard deviations below the norm, thus again 
excluding many children whose learning problems result from 
sociocultural or ethnic difference's, special educators remain keenly 
aware of the need for curricula which are responsive to this popU- 
lation. As a result, special educators, social scientists, and profes- 
sionals from related disciplines continue to make concerted efforts 
to interface special education and multi-cuttural education. 

Special education and PBTE — Among the many recent efforts 
to develop the PBTE model and design educational programs have 
been a considerable number of special education programs. The 
Colorado Department of Education has expended considerable 
/dnergy in developing a PBTE program for training teachers of the 
trainable mentally retarded^ In this project, conducted in conjunc- 
tion with the University of Northern Colorado, sevto basic com- 
petencies were identified and oth^j* specific competencies were de- 
fined. These materials are now being used in the preservice 
program." 

Other Efforts to design PBTE programs include efforts at the 
University of Missouri,*^ North Texag State University and Nor- 
folk State College.^"* The University of Missouri special education 
personnel have specified generic competencies for a non-categori- 
cal training program. As they initiated efforts to develop PBTE 
programs, special educators at North Texas State University 



0 President's Committee on Mental Retardation, The Six-Hour Retarded Child 

(Washington, D.G.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1970). 
^0 H. J. Gi^ossman, ed.. Manual on Terminology and Clc^ssification in Mental 

Retardation (Washington, D.C.: American Association on Mental Deficiency, 

1973). 

, "Kaye D. Owens, "Preparing Teachers for the Trainable Mentally Retarded: A 
Competency and Performance-Based Teacher Education Program," paper pre- 
sented at the International CJouncil for Exceptional CJhildren (Convention in New 
York, New York, April 1974 
'2 "Interior Report" (Ck)lumbia, Missouri: University of Missouri Special Education 
Department, 1971). 

Report of the Committee on Rerformance-Based Teacher Education (Washington, 
■ D.C.: American Association of Ck)lleges for Teacher Education, 1971). 
i-^Ruth W. Diggs, "Self-Study Report on Competency-Based Program Develop- 
ment" (Norfolk, Virginia: Special Education Department, 1974), p. 2. 



noted that the emphasis onufield-centered experiences was an a^ 
tractive feature of the PBTE'movement. 

At Norfolk State College five major goals of its PBTE program 
were specified. Tiiey are: 

1. To aid prospective and insex'vice teachers in developing the 
skills necessary for successful classroom teaching of excep- 
tional children; 

2. To develop in prospective and inservice teachers the ability 
to understand and partic^ate in action research and clini- 
cal teaching in the classroom; 

3. To encourage and foster high scholastic attainment in subr 
ject matter areas; ^ • 

4. To encourage teachers to work toward becompg effective 
and efficient participants in community and civic affairs; 
and I 

5» To further the development of desirable attitudes toward 
the profession of teaching.*^ ^ 

Seven general competencies and sixteen specific competencies 
for preservice and inservice special education teifchers have been 
identified by the personnel at Norfolk State CoUqze. Clusters and 
instructional modules have been developed and ar^ being tested at 
the college. 

il^obably the largest funded project examining the use of 
PBTte to train teachers for the handicapped is the New York 
State Education Department PBTE Project, One of the basic ob- 
jectives of this project is^ "To provide ag^altemative performance 
model for the certification of teachei^ ortBe handicapped*''^^ Un- 
dergraduate and graduate level prototype materials for a total 
training program and certification system are presently in various 
stages of developinent. 

The aforementioned' efforts to apply the PBTE approacii to 
special education content are examples of the many projects ad-" 
dressing this topic?: In each case, the projects seek to prepare 
teachers to meet the special needs of children with special prob- 
lems. . - 

Comprehensive program — The program which emerges from 
interfacing special education and performance-based teacher edu- 
cation is an all-inclusive program which is responsive to the needs 

*5 Ibid., p. 12. 

*o "Special Education Competency Project," PBTE (^^^blished by the Multi-State 
Consortium on PerformancerBased Teachier Education), December 1973, p. 3. 
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of manjr students. Such a program is entrenched in a philosophy 
which ejctracts the best qualities of the three components and 
unites them in one effective program. 

0 . 

The major principles of this progriam are: • 

1. A humanistic approach permeates the program which rec- 
ognizes and respects the worth of each individual as w^U as 
the history and contributions of varied cultural groups. 

2. The students receive a sequential instructional program 
which begins wherever they ^re and, through appropriate 
increments, develops their potential while ascertaining that 
they experience success daily. ^ 

3. The curriculum arid environment are ac^justed or modified 
. properly to respond to the intra-individual and inter- 
individual needs among the students. 

4. The curriculum is comprised of behaviorally stated objec- 
tives built 4nto instructional modules which facilitate the 
personalization of instruction. 

5. The prograiA is field-centered. The students learn theory in 
the classroom. However, competencies are cemented 
through many practicum experiences. 

6. A management system grows out of interactive instruction 
involving the teacher and students in planning, implement- 
ing, and evaluating the instruction, and out of an accounta- 
bility system which places primary responsibility^eoi. the 
teacher and other personnel. 

' <^ 
The instructional system which is based on these philosophical 
viewpoints and established in accordance with these principles will 
interface the three components (figure 1). It becomes apparent 
that PBTE is the delivery system or the vehicle by which instruc- 
tion is made available to the students. Special educatiori is primar- 
ily the content tq be mastered by the pr^eservice or inservice 
teacher on methodology, approach, or technique for instruction of 
, exceptional children. It includes appropriate modifications or ad- 
justments in human and other resources of the total curriculum. 
Multi-cultural education is one of the many aspects of the content. 
Cognitive concepts are included in the curriculum as is other sub- 
ject /matter. However, the emphasis in the affective domain em- 
braces and i)ermeates the total instructional program. 
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, FIGURE 1 _ COMPONENTS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 



^ The cumcular content of special education remains primarily 
the same with the exception of the introduction of subject matted 
on multi-cultural education. Each course should be rewritten'to 
include multi-cultural concepts. Where it is deemed apZpnate 
c.ourses should be added to the curriculum to give students 
minimum competencies and the opportunity to elect to complete a 
concentration in multi-cultural education. mpiete a 

The traditional course structure is dispensed with for instruc- 
tional purposes The emphasis is on the instructional moduk. tSis 
concept clearly provides organization of content and good 
guidelines for study. «"iu gooa 

_ AU too often PBTE is erroneously perceived as a model for 
e?S Prese'T'ce teachers only. In fact, this approach is most 
ettect ive m traimng inservice teachers. The kind of structure with 

approach for teachers inservice. 
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Fvnlnation of the succe^ of such a program will be manda- 

'^"^"ThP nroirress of students in training is just one way such a 

S reaSot, and (3) public schooVpers^s responses. 

* Roles of persoiuiel The staff for the special education PBTE 
modTwilf the aMsorr^nstructors, and cooperaUng 

S^/Sr7 consistent with traditional programs. However the dil^ 

graphically depicted in figure 2. 

FIGURE 2 -i- PBTE TRAINING Pljp^RAM 

e*-^ ^^^^ 

PRACTICUM 
^ EXPERIENCES / 

f I I.I f^/ RESEARCH 

r,| ADVISOR I JSTUDENTI »- I resources 

' .S>\ y INSTJIUCTORS ^ v/ ^ 
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V^e advisor is the key to the effective implementation, of the 
progtoA and the progress of the students he/she serves. Tlie ad- 
visor i^ variously called supervising teacher, clinical supervisors- 
laboratory supervisor, etc. This staff member is responsible for 
facilitating the acquisition of the competencies by the students. 
He/she closely monitors all practicum or field experiences. He/she 
also approves module completion as evidencfe by performance 
tasks. 

The instnictors are the individuals who facilitate learning 
through providing classroom instruction, ascertaining the avail- 
ability of resources, and monitoring completion of nonpr&cticum 
experiences. Innovative approaches should be used for the effec- 
tive execution of these tfisks. Use should be made of the latest in 
research, instructional technology, and^ materials which can usu- 
ally be acquired from libraries and media, and resource materials 
centers. Unidisciplinary and (transdisciplinary team teaching, 
should be done to capitalize on the talents of individual instruc- 
tors. Additionally, the instructors should appropriately integrate 
multi-cultm;al education in the curriculum. They should also en- 
gage resource i)ersons to assist in the realization of the objectives. 

The term cooperating teacher is a designation given to the 
personnel in the agencies and schools wljo accept responsibility for 
guiding the practicum experiences of the students. These individu- 
als should be master teachers who not only have been well-trained 
but also have demonstrated proficiency in the role{s) for which the 
students are in training. The cooperating teachers should (1) par- 
ticipate regularly in self-renevral activities, (2) keenly observe stu- 
dent jferformance in the teaching-learning situation, and (3) effec- 
tively appraise the activities offering suggestions for, improvement 
to the students. ' y 

These are the primary personnel who should be involved in a 
special education PBTE program which is permeated by multi*- 
cultural -education* Some of their responsibilities are new, while- 
some are not new. The outstanding feature of this program should 
be the^dissipating of tHe distance between theory and practice. 
The effectiveness of this comprehensive program will, of course, be 
contingent upon the implementation of all elements and the ex- 
ecution of responsibilities by the personnel involved. 

Possible perceived problems ^ 

Any time new*^ ideas and approaches are introduced on the 
educational scene ju&t as in any other arena — there are those 
who find the change difficult. These persons often remain distant 
and negatively critical until, the innovation begins to take shape 
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and yield results. Then they sluggishly joiii the leaders. This "has 
certainly been the case regarding performance-based teacher edu- 
cation. ^ 

No problems associated with PBTE have been identified which 
are unique to special education. The problems which have been 
H evidenced to date permeate all of education when PBTE is intro- 
duced. I 

A real problem which almost invariably appears and which 
often shakes the basic foundation of PBTE efforts is resistance to 
change. Many persons are satisfied with the status quo and the 
security they find therein. They are reluctant to try new ideas and 
innovations. PBTE requires changes in roles and functions of 
educators — thus demanding new and different demonstrations of 
competence by the instructors. This reluctance to experiment can 
usually be ameliorated through the provision of opportunities to 
learn about the new concept and to see it operationalized and 
effective in another locale. 
\ One unwarranted criticism frequently leveled at PBTE is that 
creativity is thivarted. However, educators' who are effectively im- 
plementing PBTE "programs have found that they could provide 
options and exits which offered opporttmities for creative expres- 
sion and retain theiptructure and direction desired. 

Another area which appears prpblematic is that of 
instructoT'Student contact It appears that some educators miscon- 
strue PBTE to :piean independent study. They assume that if they 
give the students a few sheets of paper with directives, they (the 
instructors) are free for other pursuits. This is certainly not the 
case. Effective PBTE programs require continuous monitoring of 
student progress. The instrtfctor is teaching, observi'ng, ajld advis- 
ing as the student proceeds\hrough each module. Subsequently, 
more contact, time is requirecNfer PBTE than for traditional pro- 
grams; ' ' » 

A perennial problem in education which presents itself in this 
model is evaluation. This approach is based on the theory that a 
. sample of student performance is indicative of performance over 
time. This is a necessary assumption. Even so, it is often times 
difficult to design instrumentation which successfully measures 
the appropriate learning. This is especially true regarding affective 
learning.* One type of as^^sment which has been used more and 
more in recent' times is OTiervation of the teaching-learning situa- 
tions, ifhis avenue appears to have some merit toward the de- 
velopment of effective and efficient assessment strategies. 

Certainly for the enthusiastic faculty who wish to initiate the 
PBTE model in an institutioia, the extensive prepamtiort is a prob- 
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lem. The revision of the complete curriculum in a department or 
program is no easy task. Rather, it is time consuming , and often 
di^cult. The syllabi for all courses must be rewritten into modules 
and module clusters offering appropriate scope, sequence, and rep- 
etition in the courses. This task requires a lot of time and may kill 
enthusiasm when unreal goals are set for program development. 
Departments often find it necessary to seek release time for some 
or all faculty members and/or a special funding source to provide a 
staff to develop the program. It is unreasonable to approach the 
task otherwise. ^ 

Another perceived problem is grading: If students are permit- 
ted tx) work at their own pace and they must all reach the accept- 
able level , of performance, it may be anticipated that the only 
grade to be awarded will be A. One might also expect that the 
institution's schedule for the submis^n of grades may be con- 
trary to that of the instructor. For the instructor who plots a^ 
curve of normal distribution, this PBTE approach is most unset- 
tling. A reeducation of . these professionals along with the admin[is- 
trative personnel of the institution is usually appropriate to allevi- 
ate the problem. 

Clearly, the content reported herein evidences an easy and 
appropriate interface between special education, multi-cultural 
educat^n, and performance-based teacher education. It is appro- 
priate andeiEfective to implement a program which is based on this 
liaison. Diggs tellingly declared: . ^ ' 

Effective performance-based programs in special education are de- 
veloped with a rationale geared toward the preparation of preservice 
and inservice teachers who will be able to educate all of the children, 
including not only those with handicapping conditions, but also those 
children from impoverished homes and communities as well. The pur- 
pose is to prepare teachers who"* will be able to deliver special education 
services to support yegular classroom' teachers in the management and 
education of children with special needs. 

The development of a program based on the concepts set forth 
herein should promote the attainment of this goal. 

Summary 

This paper^ has souglht to interface three significant compo- 
nents in education — special education, multi-culturaF education^ 
and. performance-based teacher education. After elaboration on 
each component the natural liaison between special eduijation and 
the other components was discussed. A paradigm was presented 

i^Ruth W. Diggs, "Self-Study Report on Competency-Based Program Develop- 
ment," pp. 14-15. # . 
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which shows how the components are interfaced. PBTE was de- 
scribed as the delivery system or the vehicle for instruction. Spe- 
cial education is the content, it was stated, while multi-cultural 
education permeates the total program. Factors basic to a com- 
prehensive program followed. These include: (1) a humanistic ap- 
proach, (2) a sequential instructional program, (3) an appropriate 
curriculum and environment, (4) modularized instruction, (5) a 
practicum-oriented program, and (6) a management system based, 
on interactive instruction and accountability. Finally several per- 
ceived problems were enumerated and discussed wil|i possible 
amelioration suggested. . ^ 
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Are Today's 
Te^icher Training Materials 
Preparing Teachers to Teach 
in a Multi-Cultural Society? 

, " Gloria W. Grant 

Lecturer, Curriculum and Instruction 
> • University of Wisconsin-Madison 



♦ Preparing teachers to^ teach in a multi-cultural society demands 
that teacher training materials be unbiased and free from 
stereotypes. Gloria Grant has examined six books designed to teach 
students to be teachers. EoAsh of the books is. examined for its racial 
and sex role inclusion and stereotyping. Suggestions are given as to 
how the illustrations and content of the examined books c^n be 
made more relevant to a multi-cultural society and frorri^ these sug- 
gestions a list of recommendations has been made which should be 

' wsed to eliminate biases in teacher preparation materials. 



> 
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Implementing a CBTE program that will successfully prepare 
students -for teaching in a multi-cultural society demands that the 
teaching materials used in the program reflect— in both illustra- 
tion and content— the muM-cultural nature of our society. The 
need for unSlased teachin^naterial, free from stereotypes, is im- 
portant in any teacher education program, but it is of special 
importance in CBTE programs. This is because individualization of 
instruction is such a prominent feature^of CBTE programs. Fre- 
quently, stfidents will be using materials alone, or with a 
minimum of supervision, and fi^uently what is written in a book 
is accepted without question. Comsequently, the materials need to 
be unbiased and free from stereotypes, so that the student does 
not receive a *'mis-education" as the result of misinformation.. 

Although there is a need for unbiased material for preparing 
teachers, and although great sums of pioney are spent each year 
on material for-tr^ining teachers, very little information is avail- 
able on whether materials used in teacheiLeducation programs are 
unbiased and fi^ge from ^ stereotypes. In addition, there is little 
information about how adequately such materials have been pre- * 
pared to help teachers understand and relate to children in our 
multi-cultural society. . 
• T(Kiay, most of the information about biases in materials is 
concerned with the racism and sesdsm in children's books. The 
contin\|gd study of racism and sexism in cf\ildren's books is neces- 
sary because results from a number of stu(Hes have shown a high 
correlation t)etween the relevancy of teaching matenals and stu-^ 
dents' acaddmic and social performance.* Also, congressional sub- 
committees, teaclier organizations and associations, arid educators, 
among others, have condemned th^ use of racist and sexist mate- 
' rial with school age students. In fact, many local boards of educa- 
tion, state departments of piibKc instruction, and state legislatures 
have mandated that specific criteria must be used when selecting 
children's textbooks and other materials used to teach children. 



^-.i^ee Maijorie B. Smiley, Development of Reading and English Language Materials 
for Grades 7-9 In Depressed Urban Areas (Bethe.'3da> Md.: ERIC Document 
. Rein-oductipn ServicejBLD, 0^^^ pp. 1-3; Carl A. Grant, "Black Studies 

Materials Do Make A Difference," Tfe« Jowr7iaZ oj^E7dzi<f 

No. 9 (October 1970): 401-404; Marvin J. Fruth and Albert H. Yee, Do Black 
Studies Make A Difference In Elemerdary School Pupils* Achievement and At- 
titudes? (Bethesda, Md.: ERIC Document Reproduction Service, ED 047 044, 
1971); and Gloria W. Grant, "The Effect of Text Materials with Relevant Lan- 
guage, Illustrations, and Content IJpon the! Readihg Achievement and Reading 
Preference (Attitude) of Black Primary and Intermediate Inner-City Students" 
(Ph.D. dissertation. University of Wisconsin-Madison, 1972). ^ . 





Nevertheless^ elimination of racism and sexism in children's 
teaching materials is not sufficient. There is a saying among 
educators, "Tliat you teach as you are taught." Jf there is validity 
in this statement, and I believe there is, it may also stands to 
reason that one will use teaching materials similar to those with 
which one was taught. Therefore, in order to further ascertain the 
adequacy of teaching materials with respect to race and sex bias, I 
have examined some current printed materials used in preparing 
teachers. 



Materials reviewed 

From among the myriad of printed materials which had been 
sent to ine for review purposes by various publishers, the following 
were selected via that timeless method of random selection best 
called "pulling names out of a hat": 

William Van Til, Education: A Beginning, 2d ed. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Company, 1974). ' * . 

Michael J. Palardy, ed., Teaching T&ay: Tasks and Challenges (New York: 

Mgcmillan Publishing Co.,19?5). 
Kenneth H. Hoover and Paul M. HoUing^worth, Leamin^ and Teaching in The 

Elementary School (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1975). * 
Diane Lapp, Hilary Bender^Stephan EUenwood, and Martha John, Teaching 

And Learning: Philosophical, Psychological, Curricular Application^ (New 

York: Matmillan Publishing C:o., 1975). > 
Robek M. Trovers and Jacqueline Dillon, The Making of a feather: A Plan For 

Prq^ional Self-Development (New York: Macmillan Publishing Co., 1975), 
Kevin Ryan and James M. Cooper, Those Who Can, Teach, 2d ed, (Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1975). 

Educaticm: A Beginningy by William Van Til, is not a model 
text tor dembnstratipg how role stereotyping and cultural and 
ethnic differences should be presen|ed* in teacher preparation matn 
erials. Van Til's blunders in these areas are caused sometimes by 
what he says;, but more freqUentl^ they are caused by what he 
does not say: his sins%re qjf omission, not 'commisHKit. For in- 
stance, on page 95, Van^^^TO review of how^the 
battle against sex discrimination has had an impact on teacher 
salaries. The statements that he^ makes are true: nevertheless, thie 
tdtal effect is to give a somewhat distorted picture of the effect of 
sex discrimination on teacher salaries, as well as salaries in gen-;; 
eraL "Women public school teachers are now almost dlways paid 
the same as men," is an accurate' statement, 'but what is left 
unsaid is that in the area of benefits, women are often leas equal 
than. men. Van Til neglects to mention the 'differenced 'ill benefits 
available to men and women in such f^reas as health and disability 
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insurance; he also makes no mention of the opportunity men have 
more oft^n than women to supplement their income with job- 
related activities. 

Van Til also shows a poor and insensitive understanding of 
cultural groups when he frequently refers to some grgups as hav- 
irig a disadvantaged ^culture. He uses the term "ciJlturally disad- 
vantaged" in many ichaptex^ without providing an elaboration or 
definition. Students in education could reason from the way the 
author uses the term "culturally disadvantaged" that some groups 
of people have little or no culture. 'They could further reason that 
their culture is better than that of those labeled "culturally disad- 
vantaged"; therefore, they could conclude^ijfc those groups of' 
people labeled^ulturally disadvantaged'^^^I^Hro^forsake their cul- 
ture and adop^^ culture! of the White nuddle class. Such "logi- 
cal" reasoning coiiM cause the teacher in ti'aining to form beliefs 
and attitudes whifch'^ might^helg^to perpetuate the so-called self- 
TulfiUing prophecy. ^ , 

A person reading Van Til's book could be led to believe that 
there are no Asian Americans ah this country. The purpose of 
Chapter 12 ("What Are The Social and Ethnic Backgrounds of 
Studients?") is to provide general background knowledge on stu- 
dents that a beginning teacher may meet inc^his/her class. Infer- 4 
mation^on the back^ound of the Asian Americans— there are 2.1 
million Asian Americans in tliis country— is noticeably absent. « - 

Illustrations of minority group members in decision-making or 
authority roles are not included in the text: only the poor and the 
' - powerless are featured. A quick glance at Education: A Beginning 
m§y^ lead one to think that it is an appropriate textbdok for pre- 
paring teachers for a multi-cultural . society. However, a longer, 
more careful examination will point out tftfe textbook sitould be 
used only with^xtreme caution. Ifi CBTE, with the emphasis on 
personalized individualized instruction, it is most important that 
the use of Education: A Begmning as a resource text in any 
instructional delivery system be accompanied by close consultation 
^ with a person . responsive to the- go^^*and aims of multi-cultural 
education. ^„ \ 

Teaching Today y edited by .Michael Palardy, is a book of read- 
ings reprinted from variou| sources. The book^^ divided into seven- , 
parts: "An Overview ^of Teaching," "Planning for TeWhing," .. 
"Teaching for Thinljdng ^nd JPeeling,"-".Some Strategies of Teach- 
ing," "Motiyajing and Managing, "in Teaching,^' "Understanding 
and Teaching theo Different Students," and "Evaluation in Teach- 

Although the title is Tedchin^ Toddy and the copyright datp is 
1975, Mrr'P^la]r.dy is insensitive^ to a very important /social issue • 
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facing our society today, the issue of sex role stereotyping. Of the r 
fifty-four selected readings, none deal with the subject of sex ' 
biases in education. In fact, only two of the articles in this book 
are written by women (one other manuscript is co-authored by a 
male and female) ^ ^ 

It seems certain in parts Tliree and Six, "Teaching for Think- 
ir?g and Feeling" and "Understanding and Teaching the Different 
Student," that the author had ample opportunity within his or* 
ganizational plan for the book to include at least one manuscript 
that discussed the sex role biases in education. 

In the area of ethnic differences Mr, Palardy fairs only slightly 
better. Two of the chapters, "The Key Word is Relevance," by 
William Van Til and "Who Are the Disadvantaged?" by Allan 
Omstein, provide information for teaching ethnic and culturally 
different students as well as poor White students. 

It is regrettable that Van'Til did not include "The Key Word is 
Relevance"- in his textbook Education: A Beginning. For in this 
article tlie* author clearly demonstrates how irrelevant the cur- 
. riculum can be to the background and experiences of students. He 
believes that students, through their reading materials, should 
encounter people^ with whom they can closely identify. He further 
believes thaf^classroom teachers are not as locked into textbooks 
as they may think. Therefore, he gives suggestions in this article 
about how teachers can make their curriculum and materials more 
relevant t(?*their students: "In biology, relating the study of 
human blood differences between races; in modern languages, 
teaching the culture as part of the culture's language; in language 
arts, stressing those readings iri anthologies which have most ^ 
meaning to the particular learners." 

Palardy chooses an article entitled "Who Are the Disadvan- 
taged?" by Allan Omstein, for his discussion of poor White and 
poor^ minority students, despite the fact that the article is almost 
ten years old. Althou^ many statements in the article are benefi- 
cial for students preparing to be teachers, Omstein provides cer- 
tain material that should be questioned. On page 342 the following 
statement is nlade: "With regard to Negro children, numerous 
tests indicate negative consci^iisness. arid unmistakable rejiection 
of their skin color in preschool years." The research 'that provided 
this inf6rmation was conducted in 1939 by Kenneth Clark.^ While 

' 2 Lillian Zach, "The IQ Debate/* pp. 14M48; Merle B. Kames, *^he Slow Learner 

* * . What Are His Characteristics and Needs?/* pp. 380-382; and Celia Stendl^r 
Lavatelli,, Walter J. Moore, and Theodore Kaltsounis, "The Developmental 
JJieory of Piaget/* pp, 131-140. 

3 Kenneth B. Clark and Mamie J. Clai^k, "Tiie DevelopmerjJ of Consciousness in 

• Negro Pre-School Children/* Journal of Social Psychology y V^. 10 (1939): 591-699. 
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there is a possibility that some Black children still reject their skin 
coloj' in preschool years^the increased interest in Black culture 
and the resurgance of Black pride as typified by such slogans as 
"Black is beautiful," make it extremely important that the re- 
search studies reporting these findings be replicated to ascertain if 
the information is still coiTect. Also labels such as "disadvantaged" 
are only being used by individuals either unaware, prejudiced, or 
insel^tive to people of different .ethnic and cultural groups, 

I would strongly recommend that any author preparing a 
"Book of reading? intended specifically for prospective and practic- 
ing teachers at the elementary and secondary levels" make certain 
that the articles included more thoroughly reponded to all people 
in our multi-cultural society* 

Learning and Teaching in the Elementary Scfiool, by Kenneth 
A. Hoover and Paul M. HoUingsworth, was published in 1975. 
However, the pictojg^l representation of students and teachers 
would lead one to be^feve that the book was published in 1875» 
Only photographs of White children and White teachers appear in 
the book The authors^ blatant insensitivity to the issues of racism 
and sexism only point out the need to make certain that teacher 
training materials are examined for sexual and racial stereotypes. 

Any books that portray such a unicultural perspective — White 
middle class — should not be used in any teacher training institu- 
tion until their contents and illustrations are corrected to reflect 
the multi-cultural nature of our society. 

Diane Lapp; Hilary Sender, Stephan EUenwoqd, and Martha 
John, the authors of Teaching and Learning, view their text, ", . . 
as a basic conversation about teaching and* learning that will 
enable elementary and secondary teachers to develop a sound 
educational framework." The book has been organized into four 
teacher-learner styles: classical, technological,' personalized, and 
interactional. For each .of these, teacher-learner styles several 
chapters are written, e.g., "Philosophical/Social Commentary," 
* "Curriculum Implementation," "Social/Psychological Ramifica- 
tions," as well as several subchapters, e.g., "Motivation," "Non- 
gradedness," "Competency-Basea Instruction," and "Theory of 
Knowledge." Of the over one hundredt topics discussed in the book, 
none, is devoted to a discussion of sex role stereotypes, and only 
one study is included that discusses cultural land ethnic differ- 
ences. In fact, the discussion of these two important areas and 
their relationship to teaching and learning is really considered in 
an oblique manner^ 

opor example, the authors include'^a lengthy scenario describ- 
ing the. cia^room interaction between a teacher and his students. 
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The students' names are Jose, Wong, Ernestine, Emanuel, Felicia, , ; 
and Maria. Another scenario is included with a female teacher, 
and the teacher is referred to as Ms. Roser [emphasis adHed].^ 
• These two examples do show some awareness on the part of the 
. authors to include children whose names are not Anglo-American, 
hs well as showing respect for a female teacher's right to be"^ called 
"Ms." However, the authors should have not stopped^ere. Th^y 
should have made certain that a book purporting to provide "con- 
versation on teacher-learner styles" included several discussions of 
learning differences in relation to ethnic and cultural (^ersity and 
sex role stereotyi)es. Merely citing different ethnic names, includ- 
ing one study of an ethnic group, and using a contemporary title 
for a woman only ^ves the book the appearance of being unbiased. 
Simply not, this could be considered tokenism. 

The study on the ethnic group that the authors describe is 
Joseph Pecoraro's unpublished doctoral thesis- on "The Effect of a 
sries of Special Lessons on Indian Histoi'y and Culture Upon the ^ 
/ Attitudes of Indian and Non Indian Students." This study is of 
value to individuals in teacher preparation because it provides 
information on how pupil self-concept can be improved as well as 
procedures for making the improvement. However, it is not suffi- 
cient coverage of these topics. 

The authors have also included in some chapters a few refer- 
ences about making education relevant^ For example, on page 12 
we read that, "Content arises out of the students' experiences"; on 
page 147 we find, "Race, poverty, arid equal opportunity have 
become, our educational priorities"; and on page 150 we fljid the _ 
following excerpt ^om^a statement by Dewey: "The organic con- \5 
nection between education and pers9nal experience." "The child's 
experience is the essential footing on which education is de- 
veloped," is a statement made by the ^uthors on this same page. 
And on page 169 the authors state that, "He [the teacher] ^ust 
allow the student to piursue his interest, however bizarre, to its 
own end." To the unaware or slightly aware these casual remarks 
do not make that mu(^ of ah impact. We need to remember, 
howeveryf that we are living in a society that has always operated 
from a unicultural— White middle class^perspective^ Our schools 
,have historically reflected this uniculturalism in their curriculum 
and'' curriculum materials.^" As a result of this unicultural perspfec- ' 
tive, it is often difficult to discover biases in\the curriculum and , 
curriculum materials."^ Therefore, it is incumberrfc' upon authors of ^ 
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Readers " Breaking Through Barriers In Words and Pictures (Madison^ ^iscon- 
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teaching-learning materials- (and others) to clearly state, philo- 
sophically, psychologically, and through curricular application, in- 
formation on children who are not White and middle class. 

There are areas witbjn Teaching and I^eayming which could be 
expanded upon to include discussions about race and sex rele- 
yancy. For example, on page 102 there is an historical description 
of hpw materials (blackbaard, chalk, eraser, globes) were first in- 
troduced in the classroom. The discussion traces how these and 
other materials became popular and needed tools of instruction. 
The aims of these materials are described as two-fold: ". . • [to] 
impart information and to provoke thought." Besides providing the 
aims of these materials ^the authors suggeslfthat, "Several kinds of 
resource materials should be provided for students/' During these 
discussions about materials the authors should have stated that 
* materials should be multi-cultural and non-stereotyping for boys 
and girls. The authors should also„ h.ave provided a rationale for 
why teaching, materials should have these multi-cultural and non- 
sex bias qualities. 

There are six illustrations in Teaching and Learning. In only 
one,. a group scene, is there a .person from another racial group 
other than White— a Black girl, The other illustrations show sex 
role stereotyping. For instance, there is an illustration of a boy 
pving his report card to his father and the caption reads, "The 
computer doesn't like me," , while another illustratidn is of a hoy 
having a man pour knowledge into his head by using a jfiinneL A 
third illustration is of a man watering a flower and the accom- 
panying text reads, ". . . optimum growing atmosphere for the 
student who, ultimately, matures out of Tiis own inner nature 
[emphasis added]." AH of these illujstrations involve males develop- 
ing tjfieir minds. In contrast, there is an illustration of Wo little 
girls walking from school. The caption reads, "All this education 
seems so silly when what I really want to be is a belly dancer." A 
cute joke? No. The illustration depicts girl as not recjuiring 
education (knowledge) to perform what^ essentially "women's 
work." If such cartoons are to be used, then some coihment should 
be placed in the text telling the reader that they demonstrate a 
form of sex stereotyping. i 



The Making of a Teacher, by Tra vers and iMUon, is about a 
teaching practices in the areas of problerxi solving, role acquisition, '^ 
communicating the role, acquiring affeclf, poise, and self-control, 
and relating behavioral science to the allct of teaching. These im- 
portant teaching areas provide a golden opportunity to include 
information on sex role stereotyping and ethnic and" culturally 
different students. However, very little information on sex role 
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stereotyping or ethnic* and cultural differences in students Is in- 
cluded. The book forgoes its golden opportunity to give futui^ 
teachers information ot\ how to eliminate sexism and racism, in 
their attitudes and actions. 

It is interesting, however, to note that the book does make 
several verbal references to minority group peopile. For ex^mpte, 
on page 35 Jane Smith is beginning her work as a student teacher 
in a racially mixed area, Mrs. Prior, on page 43, has a classroom in ^ 
which the makeup "is about half blacks, half whites, half boys and 
half girlsi" Mrs. Acker, on page 65, teaches in a city in which 
children are bussed, so she has White and Black students, middle 
cla'ss and poor (I wonder which is which?). Mrs. Campbell, on page 
60, teaches in the suburbs and has all WhfEe youngsters* Why this 
distinction? Some minorities do live in the suburbs. These refer- 
ences to minorities, however,, have no .specific purjik)se. They are 
just tossed in .to provide "color" or make the book appear unbiased. 
It is unfortunate that the, only minority group that Travers and 



Dillon actually make mention of are Blacks* Where are"* the Asian 
Americans, Native Americans, and Spanish-speaking Americans? 

I feel that a book purporting to be about teacher practices 
should provide scenarios describing events about ethnic and cul- 
turally different people occurring in different locales; and should 
have included in the areas of problem solving, (communicating, 
understanding, behavioral science, and the art of teaching, situa- 
tions and problems of bussed children and non-bussed children in 
the classroom, and the teacher's relationship with each. There also 
could have been included>examples of positive experiences that are 
happening in racially mixed classroom, e.g., girls and boys of dif- 
ferent ethnic and cultural backgrounds learning to-work and play 
togetheij^in harmony. This would have been yery beneficial for a 
student of education to read. 

There was one instance^' however, when the author tried to 
explore feelings between a student and a teacher from different 
racial ^oups. In an illiistration a Black boy and a White teacher 
are shown working together. The authors cited four questions for 
discussion under the illustration: 

1. What is the teacher thinking and how dpes she feel about 
the student? 

. 2. How does the student feel toward his teacher? 
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3,^ How would you handle yourself as the teacher in this situa- 
tion? ■ ■ . ' , ' 

^4. How would this tfeacher remember this moment? - . 

■ ' ■• ^ ■ .89-'" 77 



The thirteen illustrations in the bopk, all depict White people, 
except for one Black male student. Where are all those Black 
students from the "racially mixed class" who were mentioned in 
The content? Nine of the thirteen teachers illustrated are male. 

Examples of sex role stereotyping are very evident in The * 
Making Of A Teacher. In one scenario that the author uses, Mrs. 
Prior's pupils are described reading their books. The first stoiy in- 
their book is about^Jane and Judy playing^ house. The next stoiy is 
about Jack painting an astronaut* Once again the ^rls and boys 
are placed in^stereptyped roles. 

Another example of stereotyping which is just as^bad qs show- 
ing girls in i^pmestic submissive roles is that of showing ►boys as 
being aggressive or troublemakers. This kind of stereotyping isp 
evident in four pictures in this book In two of the pictures boy^ 
are shown being disciplined. The other pictures ^how girls working 
at their desks or sitting on a rug' listening to the teacher. The 
authors provide questions u^er the j)ictures for the reader tp 
discuss. TWo of the questions are: * 

1. What is the teacher thinking and how is he feeling toward- 
^ this student? * ; ^ 

2. What is the student thinking and feeling? 

The author should have provided additional questions relating to 
sex role stereotyping, for example: _ 

_.- - -v.—'- ' 7 

1. How is a girl disciplined? and _ * 

2. How would the teacher feel if the student being disciplined 
was a girl? 

Kevin Ryan and- James Cooper, authors of Those WftO Can, 
Teach, have described the purpose, of their book as pne of answer- ^ 
ing the question, "What are 'the things people beginning their 
formal study of education should do?" The book is divided into 
three section's: ^"Tes^chers," "Schools," and "The Real World/' There « 
are three or four chapter^ and subchapters in each^of the three 
sections. ' - • • \ 

Of the six books that have been examined for this article. 
Those WlioJOan, Teach is the.<only book^yrhich has sexiSm and sex 
Tol^ stereotyping listed in the Table of Contents. Sexism is 'in- 
cluded under the chapter heading," "What are -the ^Tension Points 
in American Education?" . • ^ ' - . ■ ^ 

V After examining books^ which werg absolutely void of the sub- 
ject of sexism, I eagerly turneli tor the section on sex role 
sterePtypingand began to readi^I was certainly disappointed when 
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I realized that only two pages were devoted to this subject./jS4ie 
content included such information as a brief discussion of^the 
c6ncern of feminists that sexism is perpetuated in the schools 
through curriculum and curriculum matierials, behavior expecta- 
tions of boys and girls dn the classroom, ^tg^^ the stereotypic at- 
titudes and interactions teachers and counselors have with boys 
and girls, Ryan and Cooper concluded their discussion on sexism^ 
by saying, "As you interact with young pupils and as ypU select 
and use instx'yctional materials, your sensitivity to this problem 
will help determine the attitude of our future generations." Tliey 
further add, "Hopefully, educators wilFlead in efforts to:«evaluate 
school policies, curriculuin and practices with regard to sex bias 
and will eliminate sexist discriminations * . ^ 
Sexism and sex role stereotyping are important issues in edu- 
^' cation. It would seem^ therefore, that this area would warrant 
additions and e:^pansions. For example, Ryan and Cooper could 
have expanded the historical description "You've come a lojig way, 
teacher!*' on page 304 by including information on sex role 
stereotjiping of boys and girls in the past. The authors devote one 
paragraph to textbook stereotyping. I think, it would be important 
to include a discussion of sexism and sex role stereotyping in the 
curriculum and pupil-teacher interaction in the classroom. 

It's good that an entire section was devoted to sexism, but to 
be really effective sex role stereotyping and it^ relationship^ to 
schooling should be integrated throughout the^ book. This, how- 
o ever, <ioes not happen. For example, sexism could have been dis- 
cussed in some of the scenarios, in discussion of the fehool and 
^ classroom environment, and in the section on interaction analysis 

"^(the teacher might discover she/he calls on one sex more than 
-another). Finally, the authors should take an approach on sex bias 
. -r that is more firm than "hopefully" in their third edition. 

In^oinparison to the two pages on sexism, Ryan and Cooper 
^ devoted thirteen pages to teaching children of minority groups. 
Most of the discussion centers around Black students, with some 
mention of Chican^ and Puerto Rican students, and only a little 
discussion on Asian and Native American students. My conversa- 
tions with Spanish, Native American, and Asian American pedpl^ 
confirm the annoyance they feel by being discussed so briefly or 
being totally omitted from the texts. Such t^xjs, devoted primarily 
* ' to discussions of Black and;^ White people, cwEainly do little to 
/ . . i^eflect the multi-cultural natUie'of our society. ' ' ^ 

issues dealing with minorities are discussed in separate sec- 
, ■ . . t.ioB^----busing5 desegregation, bilingual education — as well as being 
.V - integrated in many other parts of the text,*'i.e., case studies of 
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teachers working in the inner city. .These case studies, however, 
were always of White teachers learning how to cope with minority 
children. Does tiiis mean that minority teachers don't have any 
problems? It does seem as if Those Who Can, Teach is written from 
the White teacher's perspective", and that, the majority of the 
issues seem lb deal with Blacks and Whites. 

One of the few' references to Native Americans is on page 87 
where, while advising teachers against being overly strict or aloof, 
the authors state, "Also one might be^n to believe that a qiuiet 
class is a good class," ^educatior\^'s version of "the only good Indian 
is a dead Indian." Of all the examples that could have been given 
one wonders why the authors would have chosen a racist state- 
ment. ' 

There are fifty-two illustrations of cartoons and photographs 
in the text. The breakdown of people in the illustrations is as 
follows: ^ . ■ 



Photographs 



Boys 
45 White 
5 Black 

2 Spanish-spealdng 
1 Indian or 
Spanish-speaking " 
. 1 Asian 

54 



Men 
33 White 
1 Black 



34 



Girls 
49 White 
'T Black 

1 Asian 



» 57 



Women 
26 White 
1 Black 
1 Asian 



28 
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Boys 
10 White 
2 Black 



ft 

Men 
2 White 



Cartoons 



Girls 
9 White" 



Women 
2 White 



12 J V 

A glance at the chart reveals that the illustratibns (photo- 
graphs and cartoons) in this book depict a unicultural society. An 
examination also revealed that there are only three minority 
teachers pictured in the entire text. Relative "to ^x biases, ^the 
author provided a better balance ii\,the illustrations: 102 men and 
boys arid 96 women and girls. • 

A statement by Ryan ^d Cooper provides the words, con- 
"Ceming race and sex bias in teacher preparation materials, that 
should be expressed to authors who write ibeacher preparation 
materials, to publishers who print teacher pi|eparation : materials, 
and to professors who use teacher pr-eparation materials: "Re- 
member, if you're not part of the solution, you're part of the 
problem." 
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' Conclusions 

If the teacher preparation materials examined above repre- 
sent the state of the art of material relative to ethnic and cultural 
)>iases and sex role stereotyping^- it is cle£irly evident that teacher 
preparation materials are inadequate. All of the materials ex- 
amined need to be ''corrected" before they are used in teacher 
training institutions. It is disgraceful that we are preparing 
v» teachers to teach in a multi-cultural^ociety using materials ^that 
are mostly unicultural* \ 

': We cannot assume also that oblique references and discussions 
about children from different "^ethnic and cultural groups will en- 
able teachers to develop the skills, attitudes, and behaviors to 
teach in a multi-cultural society. Furthermore, we cannot assume 
that professors of education will mocfify or supplement the existing 
bias in teacher preparation materials with more relevant material, 
or that they will institute meaningful discussions in the area of 
ethnic, cultural, and sex biases. Tqacher preparation materials 
must be unbiased from conception. 

Recommendations ' 

I would like to recom|nend the following suggestions be used 
to help eliminate biases in teacher preparation materials: 

1. Coflege and universities and publishers should establish a 
criteria for selecting materials. > ' ^ ^ 

2. Illustrations, photographs, cartoons, etc,, used^ in teacher 
training 'itiaterials should • reflect the multi-cultural nature 
of our society. 

... - - - ,. : 

The content— where applicable— should include irJbrmation 
about minority groups and male and females. 




The content— where applicable-^should discuss 'pup 
teacher interaction with, children from various ethnic and 
cultm^al groups, and both boys and girls. 

The content-Uvhere applicable— should discuss teacher at- 
titudes and expectations toward both girls and boys of dif- 
ferent cultural and ethnic backgrounds. 

The C9ntent— where applicable — should explicitly explain 
how the curriculum and curriculum materials of the class- 
jroom^nJ)e-made^levant-and-non-stereo^^ic. . - 



7- Materials, written by minority group people and women in 
areas other than racial and sex bias should be sought and 
' utilized. 
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Student/Intern Involvement 
in Performance-Based, 
Multi-Gultm-al 
Teacher Education 

Luan H. Ferrin, Director 
Teacher Corps^ Weber State College— 

Diarlene Howell, Teacher 
Former Intern, Seventh Cycle Teacher Corps Prpgram 

Catherine Sandoval, Teacher 
Former Intern, Seventh Cycle Teacher Corps Program 

• . ^ <i . . 



FerHuylS&weUy and Sandoval feel that a studevt shauid have 
the right to select an educational program that is compatibley as 
nearly as possible^ with his/her own philosophy. They discuss oppor- 
tunities for students in a performance-based teacher education pro- 
gram. Namely^ students are helped in the following ways: (1) to 
better identify the type of pro-am offered by a particular institur 
tion; (2) to provide input regarding program objectives; (S) to iden- 
tify and develop a learning style; (U) to define what is and was 
learned; and (5) to understand the growing needs of a multi- 
cultural society. ' , , 
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* Selecting a training program* 

Much has been said recently about the student's role in 
his/her own education. Those who favor student involvement 
maintain that studelits have the right to give input irAo both the 
development of educational programs and the practices that-4re 
used for their education. Those who oppose this approach maintain 
that students cannot possibly outline their own programs because 
'they don't have the experience or perspective to do so. Without 
supporting either of these positions, we do maintain that students 
should haVe the right to select an educational program that is 
compatible, as nearly as possible, with their own-philosophy." ^ 

Traditionally the selection of a training program has bi^n 
^ficult. The procedure has usually been to request a catalog from 
^l^ven university which contained a listing of the required or 
suj^ested courses. Ho to discover what each of the courses 

might contain or contribute has usually riot l^een possible, at best^ 
until the first day of class, and sometimes not until the; final 
examination. More discouraging still has been the fact that, in 
some schools, deans and even department heads have been ignor- 
ant concerning the contents of programs beyond the cbi^^se num- 
^bering and catalog" descriptions. Faculties have known that pro- 
spective teachers have been exposed to a series of courses, but only 
the professors who taught the course have known the contents. 

In performance-based teacher education programs (PfiTE), the 
j^tudent has an entirely different opportunity. The objectives for 
j^he total training se^uenc^es are visible. The philosophy of the 
program is outlined ^jiot only by a 'general statement, but by every 
competency that a student is expected to achieve. Prospective* 
students can examine a total program and weigh the sirengtlis^ 
and weaknesses as they perceive *them. Through a ^^ble program 
the student is aided in selecting a training' s^qtfenSfe. which best 
fits his/her personal philosophy. ' ^. 

Admission 

Once a student has selected a program, his/her next concern is. 
admission. In traditional departments one of the major screenings 
of prospective teachers has been at the entrance level. Tests at- 
tempting to measure personality, em\)tional Stability, academic po- 
tential, and achievement levels have been used in varying combi- 
nations. Once the student has been selected for admission there 
have been few check pdints to determine his/her progress Jigward 
beconiing a teacher. The check points that had been identi^d 
were/ often ABC ^ades, which, in many instances, measured «C 
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student's ability to read and take a test or two wpfe a research 
P§Per. . " . 

Although performance-based programs have not completely 
eliminated^dmissibn procedures, the gniphasis is more on exit 
competencies. Compefencies determined as important for a teacher 
to possess become the standard for progress. The student in train- 
ing to become a teacher must demonstrate his/her ability to 
achieve this comi)etency at, or above, the level determined as 
acceptable. The alternative to reaching the acceptable level is not 
to receive an average or lower grade, but to recycle (repeat the 
learifting activity or an alternate) until the competency has been 
attainted* By actually doing many of the tasks expected of teachers 
during the training sequence, the student trainee can ihore readily 
assess his/her interest to continue in the profession.' y 

Student feedback 

Traditionally^ feedback from students about a training se- 
quence has been in tjie form of a complaint about a given profes- 
sor. Statements protesting "a dry presentation," "poorly 'defined 
expectations," "irrelevant material," and ' "testing not related to 
course material" have often been registered at the administrative 
level. It has been extremely difficult to be responsive to fe^back 
of this nature. The professor could be confronted with the problem, 
but his/her ability to lecture or write tests has not been easy to 
change even when feedback has been considered acceptable. At 
timei^ |he course content and methodology have been defended on 
the grounds of academic freedom. 

In a performance-based pi*ogram, it is relatively easy to re- 
spond to a student €onf\.plaint. /The concern, instead of being ' a 
professor, is usually an objective or a leatning activity. If an 
objective is considered irrelevant by a student,- it 'can easily be 
weighed by an individual faculty meml^r or, if necessary, by a 
department faculty. If the combined professional judgment of a 
fa(pulty suggests retention of the objective, the "student knows that 
yhe/she has been hfeard and that combined professional' judgment 
has detneed the importancife of the objective. If the objective has 
been 'shown to be irrelevant, the objective can be changed without 
changing faculty 'members. Investigations into *^ontent and 
methSdolo^ of tradition^ courses have often come down to per- 
s()nalities, _ O 
* In thfe^rjea of l^axriing experiences; students can be given 
great fr.eedom to use their own learning styles and idea^n reach- 
ing an objective. The competency, not the way it is reached, be- 
com'^es the important element of a PBTE ^ogram. If a student can 
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achieve a competency using a procedure or activity other than 
that suggested by tlie professor, and with no apparent harm to the 
program, creativity is enhanced in 'the student. Students might 
^ even suggest ways to r^ach objectives that faculty can incorporate 
into the program, ^ ^ ' ^ 

Testing in a performanc&-based program , can be much iriore 
relevant. Either a ip^rformance check-out or a pap^r and pencil 
test is based on objectives, if the ch^ck-out is properly designed 
ana a student cannot achieve the level of expectation, then either 
, the learning experiences or the student's approach to them must 
be; examined. If paper and pencil tests are used to determine 
cognitive achievement^ than again, questions can be geared to the 
objectives identified, rather than lecture notes and general read- 
ings. It is easier io resi)ond to student feedback in a competency- 
based program because the problem can more easily be identified 
and prpgram. elements, .not personalities, become the objects of 
change* " ; 

Program flejdbility - 

Some critics of the competency-based movement suggest that 
it is dehumanizing. Five years experieftce*in a compe^ncy-based 
program at Weber State College have convinced both students and 
faculty that this does^ not* have to be so. In traditional courses 
students had been lo^cked into a time fx!gjne,^ven rather specific 
requirements, and rjequired to meet two, three, or five times j?^r 
week for a lecture or discussion. The only' humane aspect of this 
arrangement was the relationships which *. were^ established be- 
tween some professors and some^udent^Jfrth^ was large, or 
if the professor was not ^riclinj24r'tKewhole quarter could, pass 
rt^thout his/her knowing any student by name. : . ; 

. In the competehciy-based program at Weber State College,Mn'? 
dividual students or. groups of students can schedule to meet a 
faculty iTiiember whenever they determine a need. During that 
* appointment they build a personal relationship in addition to- 
working on their problem* It has been found that jirofessors do not 
have to be the center of learning. Students may also rely on /fellow 
. students, public school educators, and'staff personnel ^ ■ ^ 
" " A much different learning atmosphere exists between students 
and faculty in the CBTE program, since the grading system has 
been changed from ABCs to credit (CR) or no credit (NC). The 
focus is no Ibnger on getting the A, but now is directed toward 
achieving the competency. Where^-faculty members, used tb con- 
trive 'ways of separating students into the ABC categories, the 
enighasis now is helping them to reach their goals. Profess6rrs 



want all. to succeecf c^nd/^U whatey^rrpossible to help students 
achieve a competency^/ / ^ . / / .■/.'-> \ 

Some educators vwaxe/^een jd^^ that exceptional 'stu- 
dents 3vill not be nfiotiYq^ed to develop their potential in a com- 
petency-based pr6^am.:^his pi^am permits a more capable stu- 
dent to^Mriplet^ the blisic professional, courses in a nluch shorter 
time ftwne, tWs eJJj^^ huMier to add in-depth specialties such 
as reading, ^matl}^^^^ disabilities, or bilingual emphasis to 

his/feer edii^tiqn^ experiences. The program f?ivors a student 
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'0ized and self-directed and' does m^ch to place the. 
^i-.edu^Bftion on the student. Having this responsi- 
dften a better job of enriching their studies than 
•e le(i by the hand in a 'weekly class session by a 
\ mformance-ba^ed teacher educ&tion adds a flex- 
own in the traditional teacher training program. 




hat you know 

■ •■ ■ ' ' 

t some time in their career most educators ponder— "What 

do Fknow?^What'can I do that a person not trained in professional 
ed/cation dUn do?" Certainly we were taught about psychology, 

d some good practices in various curriculum areas, but some- / 
tines it was hard to distinguish what it was that made us profes- 
sional. - • ^ ' 

"They know what they know," was a comment , made by an 
^administrator about a teachW trained in a competency-based 
program. It seems that this is a very important aspect of a CBTE 
Progi^am. First of alV it allows a teac^her to move with confidence 
intathe Sreas where his/Ker competency has been demonstrated. 
Secondly,- establishes a framework for continuing the educa- . 
tional process. By worldng to enhance areas not emphasized in the 
preservice education, a new teacher can organize a pro'^am of 
continued improvement 

/ The competency-based program ties application very closely to 
theory. It is necessary to den\onstrate real teaching skills; thtis, . 
manyvhours are spent working with public school teachers and>/ 
children in the classroom even before student ' teaching. When 
students trained in the competency-based approach become certi- 
fied teachers, the gap between theoiy and practice seems to be 
lessened. They move forwar^ with confidence because they know 
what they can do. 

The student and multi-cultural education 

Diagnosing needs — Students training to be teachers at Weber 
Stat<^ College today have heard much said about the need for 
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Black studies or Chicano studies and history. Native Americans 
and Oriental Americans easily substafitiate wrongs perpetrated on 
their groups. The "suppression of women" and the "culture bf 
I)overty" have been ftequent subjects for debates, lectures, and 
conferences^ both inside and outsidfe the classroom. 
, At times students reacted to the concern for a multi-cultural 
society as someon^S' else's program. Even some students in teacher 
eduqation couldn't see the relevancy to the classroom. ' ■. ' ^ 

As Teacher Corps interns at Weber State College entered the 
inner-city schools and commenced teaching children from many 
varying "cultural backgrounds,- it became immediately evident that 
learning needs couldn't be * diagnojsed on the basis of majority 
American assumptions. If iptems were goi^^to determine the 
learning needs of children from varying cultural backgrounds, 
they had to understand 4;he culture from which they came. The 
interns realized very early that every child really has a different 
culture, but that studying the cultures of groups involved helped 
to develop; a frame of reference from which individual needs couid 
be' met. / — — - 

Competency-based teacher education programs can^^play a 
*major role in helping teachers, determine what cultural elements 
must be understood to enable .them to be responsive to the child 
from the minority cultures. Educators now generally realize that 
it is as important to know the cultural patterns that exis^)^ a 
child's life as it is to understand how he/she learns mathematics. 
As educators identify and become inore proficient in diagnosing 
with awareness of Cultural background, we also become aware 
that there are many children in the public school classrooms^ who 
have varying degrees of mental, emotional, and physical liand- 
icaps. Qur multi-cultural understanding must also, grow to include 
all cl)jjldren if we truly dtagnSze educational needs. 

• Prescribing "air educational program ^ In competeiicy^based 
programs, when objective^ have beentset and competencies^^iden- 
tifiSd, it is essential that learning activities be identified to help 
reach these objectives. In many programs these prescriptions are 
woefully lacking and in othets totally non-existent. 

One of the services that students in education can provide is 
constant feedback to their teacher training institution on the need 
for new objectives. If the program does not include competencies 
in multi-cultviral education, students should call the de^cienpy to 
the attention of the faculty and th^n offer input/ to help build a 
program. . \ . . ' 

• As yet, many learning experiences especially appropriate for 
working in the multi-cultural setting are hot widely diffused. All'' 
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who have expertise in specific cultures have a great contribution 
to make to th% total field of education and l^opefully will share 
these ;ideas from their "prescription bank" with the profession^ as a 
whole. ' 

SJummary * ^ . - 

Students as individuals and as a group have much to contrib- 
ute to education today. Competency-based education programs 
have the potential to help the student to: ^ _ 

1. Better identify the kind of program offered by a given 
institution 

2. Give input on program objectives. ' ^ 
3» Identify and develop a leanjing style. 

4 Define what island wafe* learped. * 

5. Be sen^tive tp the, growing needs of a multi-cultural society. 

* K we can continue to develop and refine the competency-based 
approach, the potential of raising education to a higher profes- 
sional level spems within reach. This taslc Should be the responsji- 
tility of all connected with education. 



/ ^ The Intern: 
Making Decisions About 
' Education Programs 
With A Mutti-Cultural Focus 

' " ' Bemice Taylor 

TJeacher Corps Intern 
NorfolkState-CoUege 
Norfolk, Virginia 




Input from interns . should be eseential when desigriivg and 
implementing teacher education propramsy if miUti-cultural educor 
tion is to become a major thrust, according to l^emice Taylor, She, 
like so many others^ feels that teacher education programs are 
becoming concerned with individual m^ds of teacher-trainees and 
with ihe trend toward cultural pluralism. Individualization and 
personalization of instruction are two important elements of a 
PBTJS program. TJwse elements are relevant to rrvulti-cvltural edu- 
cation and also give interns another dimension. Interins can prove 
valuable in decision^rnaking, particularly ^regarding instructional 
^design and curriculum content ofjyrograms which would adhere to 
a mvlti-Sultural concept of education. Their feedback also cari pro- 
vide evaluation of mccess or failure^ qf strategies used for mvlti- 
\ cultural education programs. ^ 



Introductiofv • * - 

.Much has been written ajDOut the need for a new approach to 
teacher education, A great deal of thfe ^written discussion has cen- 
tered around either descriptive reseal'cli and/or the opinions of 
public school educators, researchers in higher education, and 
trainei^s of teachers. Very seldom has ihe teacher-jtrainee,^one* of. 
the^I)ersons perhaps most (affected by; the approach t<^teacher 
education, been considered as a significant contributor to this dis- 
cussion. The teacher-trainee, known also as a student-teacher or 
intern, is* in the beginning stages of pt'ofessional growth^i This 
phase of his/her preparation'^is characterised "by observation, par- 
ticipation in college classes, simulated classrpom activities, small 
group learning activities, and learning experiences in the real 
world of the child. ' - v » 

An intern is an individual with a specific cultural, social, 
economic, and educational background which deternlinfes, to a 
large extent, the effectiveness of the educational program provided 
for him/her. An intern is 'also g^n individual who is involved in the 
•education of children who are culturally, socially, and econdinically 
different. Both the differences in the intern and the- differences in 
the children in the classroom mus*kbe considered in formulating 
the goals and objelctive^ of the educational program we design for ' 
teacher and pupil growth. An intern, because "of his/her^ o\vn dif- 
ferences and the differences o'f the chilciren in the classroom, 
should have some i:espon|ibility for designing and implementing 
educational processes which affect his/her growth and develop- 
• ment and that of children. • - . 

Teacher education programs 

- Teacher edi^cation programs traditionally have provided one 
method of attaining specified goals and a piiespei:ified content de- 
signed for all. Thd content and tile instructional system have been 
designed for the teacher-trainee without Concern for individual 
differences in background apd learning styleg. Movements such as 
performance-based teacher education (PBTE) have now caused 
colleges and tiniversities to reexamine their instructional pro- 
grams and the responsibility^they*have for meeting the individual 
needs of teacher-trainees. W;th this type of an approach, the role 
of the intern takes on an added dimension. 

A further concern of teacher education programs is the trend 
in some segments oT society toward acceptance of the "cultural 
pluralism" theory rather tHan the "melting pot^theoi:y. This* has 
caused educators to^ also reexamine the curriculum and the in- 
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strdction in our schools, specifically, in terms of how they affect the 
learning and development of culturally different children. Out of. 

'this reexamination has emerged a philosophy of multi-<;ultural 
education which valued cultural pliiralism, recognizes cultural di- 
versity, and affirms the yalue of preserving and extending cultural* 
diffe^nces. ^ ^ 

^ /-Within this framework of multi-<;ultural Education, The Amerfe 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE) has 
adored apposition with four major thjnists: % 

1. .The teaching of values which support cultural diversity and 
individual uniqueness; ^ ^ ■ j ^ 

2. The encouragement of the qualitative expansion of existing 
ethnic cultures and their incorporation into the mainstream 
of American socioeconomic and political life; « 

' Sf The support of exploration in alternative and emerging life 
styles; and 

• 4. The encouragement of r^ulti-culturalism, multi-lingualism, 
and multi-dialectism.^ , 

To educate^ teachers to operate in a cultu^-ally pluralistic society, 
universities and colleges, must do more than reexamine their 
philosophies. They have a responsibility td provide learnings ex-, 
periences for teachers in training that will be 'corilsistent with the 
major thrusts of multi-cultural pducation.^ v 
Two of the morg important elements of a PBTE program, 

.which are relevant to the major thrusts of multi-cultural. educa- 
tion, are individualization and personalization of instruction. Indi- 

, visualization "refers ^ner^lly to the provision of options in le^^n- 
* ihg experiences at different rates and in different setjyiences, etc."^ 
The implementstt;ion of this procedure directly addresses itself to 
the first and fourth thruslfe. Personalization, on the other hand, 
r'^^'assumes in addition [to individualization] an*" opportunity to 
negotiate that whiclxjs t^en fi^om a program, to assess continu- 

'pUsly the relevance or meaning of that which 'is being taken, and 



^*"No One Model American," Journal of Teacher. Education, Vol. 24, No. 4 (Winter 

1973): 264. ^ , 

2 Gwendohm C. Baker, "Multicultural Training for Student Tea^ihers," Journal of 

Teac/ier^tiiicatzcm, Vol. 24, No. 4 (Winter 1973): §06. 
3H. Del Sqhalock and X Garrison, "The Personalization of Teacher Education 
Programs/^ in New Directions in preacher Bdvcation: Problems and Prospect for 
the Demdes Ahead (unpublished manuscript), jp. 35, quoted in Howard L. Jones, 
"Implementation of Programs," in.W. Robert Houston and Robert B. Howsam, 
eds„ Competency-Based Teacher Education: Progress, Problems, and Prospects 
(Chicago: Science Research Associatela, 1972), p. 133. ^ 
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^ to increase understanding of one's iself so tliat 'judgments as to 
ends and the selection of means can be done with b^s much s^- 
sitivity as possible."^^ The' implementation of this procedure is "the 
key to the secoi\d and third thrush. ^ 

The intern ^ ' 

Since it is evident that PgTE isjan avenu^ for multi-cultural 
education, a major questieji should be: Given the multi-dimensions 
of an intern, what is his/her role in assuring: ^thdt performance- 
based teacher education has a multi-ciiltuijai education thnisi? 
Other questions may be: V — • V 

Should the intern have, input in the Pl^TE program^, and if so, 
^how.much input and what kind? . ' * ' * - 

Are interns capal^le of making decisions at>out what they 
sTiould or need to learn? " * ' 

interns who can and do^v^ input in designing multi- 
^ Qtiltural education programs\eally change agents? 

Input — because of the nature of the p'ferformanc^-based 
teacher education system, interns are "supposedly" involypa in the 
. planning and develojjment of program instrucjion. They sh^ce in 
the planning of the content and inst^ctional design, in tfie deci- 
sion made about i)erformance to be mastered, and the criteria to 
be used*in assessing these performances sThe intern also plays an 
active role in the ijmnagenient and evaluation of the program. 
This is called "total input." Of course, total input from the intern 
.in all facets of PBTE is valuable only if thl^ input actually causes 
chang^. . ' 

In reality though, total input l;)ecome^. an unattainable goal 
when interns are. not selected early enough in the development of ' 
the program to participate in the specific^ion of objectives, etc. 
And, broad based decision-making b^corfies only a written -goal 
when interns are invited to. give input only v/hen there is d 
► "crisis." I , ^ 

In PBTE. programs, it is desirable tj) h^ve" interns make deci- 
sions about the instructional design of their programs and the 
content of the curriculum. Of .course, -it 'is assumed that interns 
who are aware of and secure i4n their own identity, and who show 
a willingness to extend to others the^&amp respect and rights that 
they enjoy themselves, are probably more competent in making 
decisions as »to the kinds of cbntegit and the types of instructional 
strategies that adhere ta the multi-xjultural' concept of education 
?. than interns who have feeen directed in every aspect of their 
professional growth. 
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On' th€^ other hand, if interns are not aware of these Jb&sic , 
goals of an education program which promotes ^'cultural 
pluralism," then itMs the responsibility of the teacher training 
program to provide those experiences-within its instructional com- 
. . ponent' which allow the interns to develop a belief in '^unity with 
diversity," This means providing witWn the interns' program for a 
change in attitudes and beliefs,' an accomplishment which cannot 
result simply from a multi-cultural or human relations component 
or an addendum to an already established curriculum. Rather, the 
\ tlmists of multi-cultural education become the generic goals and 

k objectives which underly the entire curriculum of each ^ of the ^ 

interns. v ^ , 

» Personal responsibility — One of the concerns of design- 

eis, whatever the focus, is that such art approach requires more 
J ' work and more self-management on the part of interns than do 
the' conventional teacher education systems. It is a legitimate con- 
' ' cern, in that many Interns have not been able to cope with either 
the "freedom" /allotted the^ individual student orvthe management 
* oi time necessary for success. H[owever,' these problems do lessen 
^ as iraemfe are given more opportunities for development (with 
guidance) arid as- the goals become clearly established and the' 
^decision about the options becomes the per^rial responsibility of 
the individual. ^ • 

Of coursb, in reality we mufst admit that there are some in- 
terns who, because of individual differences, will not adjust to a 
systemic instructional design such as PBTE. Ig^iioring this fact 
- defeats th^ very purpose of PBTE design and the major concepts " 
underlying iftulti-ctiliural education. 

' Feedback mechanism — The intern in "the real world of the 
> , / child"— the school classroom— has an' opportunity to make deci-* 
sions concerning another aspect of teacher edui^ation programs. 
This aspect has to do with evaluation— where the intern is in a 
viable position to serve as a "feedback mechanism." Inr fact the * 
feedback from the intern can provide for constant evaluation of 
, the success of strategies used for multi-cultural education pro- 
grams. This is. an opi)ortunity to make decisions about the effec- 
tiveness and ineffectiveness of jprogram objectives. In other words, 
interns may decide what works or does not work with children in 
the classroom. From these decisions suggestions for remediation of 
unanswered needs caA be made aM workable strategies/ and tech- 
niques can be employed in further planning. The intern is also 
""able to note the behavioral effects of materials used with children 
in-the classroom. Of cdurse, it is possible for the intern to evalu- 
atiB the material if some criteria has been established as to a 
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•multi-cultural standard and is part of the teacher^ducation com- 
ponent^. As B. Ofthanel Smith has noted, . . . a projgram that does 
not prepare [teachers] to examine the biases on instructional 
methods and to select subject matter as far as i)ossible to all in- 
terests and groups is inadequate."^ \ ' 

Tl^e^ content and availability of materials can b^a problem for 
interns committed to n^ulti-cultural education. They must be 
aware that the content o| books, supplementary texts, and teach- 
ing materials have become as they "are primarily as a conseqCience 
f of what publishers ^have believed they could sell. Certain racial and 
ethnic minorities havej until very recently; been, overlooked or ' 
misrepresented. Many of these materials even give distorted 
points of view about minority groups. Thus, all learning materialsi 
that are used in PBTE programs committbd to multi-cultural edu- 
cation ^ould accurately represent ethnic minorities, so as to .im- 
plement N:he concept of cultural pluralism through multi-cultural 
. education* If not, the' intern should insist that the library or in- 
structional materials center within the educational institution^ 
^include a variety of materials that at least represent the cultural 
and racial diversities of that community, 

Change agents — In attempting to institute ,niBW ideas and 
materials that stress diversity and individual respect interns tnay 
p encounter some resistance. The .intern must also be cognizant of 
the labels oft^n attached to professional trainees who seek to 
become change agents of curriculum -materials , and instrtictiOnal 
strategies used: They are often called "too pushy'^^r "radicals." 

In mariy^ teacher educiation programs ar^d local schdol systems, 
there Is^ often rejection of such concepts as cultural pluralism, 
individualizatioji, and personalisation of instruction wh^n they 
^bhreaten existing beliefs about children and about leamiil]^; In- 
terns, however, must be taught to cope with these already existing 
prejudices before they can ever expect to alter' the knowledjge, 
* behavior, and attitudes of children. Being a change agent, in ot^ieV 
words; is not totally in the hands of the intern, for they are to \ 
some extent dejfendent upon^ the support vof the faculty, adminis- 
trators, and community, person§. Thus, much^of the teacher pr^ . 
aration stage is providing experiences which allow students to 
come face-to-face with situations which are resistant totihange. 

Becoming "change agents" in teacher education programs 
that include multi-cultural education as its focus may bring much 
frustration, especially in terms of certification standards. * When 
certification reqqirements are tightly controlled as eyident in some. 

^B. Othainel Smith, Teachers for the -Real World (Washington, DsC: American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1969), p. 134. 
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?5tates, the input of interns is only accepta1bile -if and ^ when their ^ 
decisions about change in teacher education and the preparation* 
needed for culturally diveree childrl^n coincide , with the predeter- 
mined structuye of state certification. standards* ' V ' 

ConclusiQii ; , - c ^ 

Within any teacher education prog^ranv but especially within 
PbTE programs, iritems who believe , in the rfe^ to cultural diver- 
. $ity have a respcojsibility fori developing, implementing, and 
evaluating rifiulti-cultural education, SpeeERcally, interns must be 
sure t^at the colleges, universities, and school §^tems provide for 
individual differences ifi materials used, the curriculum designed, 
and the instmctionkl procedislres practiced/They must also be sui:e 
thA the instructional institutions .provide for development of at- 
V titudes and beliefs about cultural groups compatible with the 
major thnists of multi-cultural education, and that the institutions 
. are aware of the cultural diversity of their learners, in addition, 
they nmst be sui-e that the institutioi* in vnb'way sets up barriers 
to s^e6essful attainment (rf school objectives «and/or person^ 6l\jecr 
of student?, either overfly or coverWy. » 
Interns must also be cofenizant of the staffing policies. In 
other yvords, instit;utioils and/or schoo]| systems committed to 
multi-cultural education should be repres^tative in their hiring of 
''multi-€*hriic and multi-racial faculty and ^taff And, within institu- 
tions* and/or school districts where there are less culturally diverse 
populations, efforts must be lAade to include multircultural educa- 
tion in the ,teaching-learning process, using real aS %11 as vicar- 
^.iou& experiences. *■ ' 

The intern should' not fem^iti a passive receiver, but should be 
an active decisionmaker and ^change agent. This active involve- 
ment of the intertt in educational experiences not only affects the 
\fray hejihe perceives himself/hierself but also the intern perceives 
the cultural and ethnic diversity of the many children he/sh* will 
teach, , ' . ^ ^ 

■ ^ \ :■ - V.,. . . . . ■ - • 
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— Is "It" Aiiy Gopd^r- 
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Teacher Education 
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Thardas A. Ror^herg outlines evaluatibn pvpcedurea u^^ to 
determine. the worth '^dr qudlitu of Materials produced far multi*- 
cultural education. Be identifies ihree stages of development^ 
processes: (1) product design stage, (^) product creation .stage, and 
(3) product implementation stag^.^Needs assessment, success probor 
bility, and pnority designation ttre discussed as the criteria for 
design evaluation. He Jdt^ discusses th% criteria for product- 
ereaUon evaluation wl^ich include: content Equality, intended per- 
formance outcomes, unintended performance outcomes, causal relor 
tionships, and support services. According to Romberg, only when 
these criteria are met does a product warrant consideration for 
, impler(iehtation. * ' • ^ . - 
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Introdud;ion ' ^ . v * . 

The ultimiate dbjectiye of muTti-eultural ^education '"is the de- 
\') sign and implementation of a culttKrallj^ pluralistic curriculuiA 
which will accurately represent our diverse society."^ The impor- 
tance of reaching this objective ca^ot be denied. For teacher 
^education this implies teachers must be trained or retrained so 
that they are familiar with the diverse aspects of our pluralistic ' 
•society, and they are able^to react to and work with .students of - 
differing cultural backgrqi^nds. Clearly, to do this new instruc- 
tional materials and techniques must be pr9duced. Co|nplementing 
^ the work of producing new^products the question-^Ife "it" any 
good?-^ must be asked and answered. The procedure^ used to ask 
. and answet this question at Various stages of development are 
evaluation procedures. >. * * 

v The purpose 'of this^paper is to^ plfevllfi^^n, outline of the 
evaluation procedures that can be used to de^fhnine the wort^or 
quality of materials produced for multi-cultural ipucation* This is 
accomplished ^by identifying three production ^fe^s, by consider- 
ing what questions must b^answered^'l^y idenf^ng jvho answers 
those questions, and by suggesting methods to be used to gather * 
evidence to help answer the qviestions. . 
■ For this chapter, "evaluation" is defined as the procedures one 

uses "to judge^ or determine the worth or qu^ity of."? The referent 
of :eyaluation is a "product." For this chapter piroducts are cur-, 
riculum materials, modules, instructional procedures, etc., being 
developed for multi-cultural teacher education. 

The term "development" refers to an engineering process of 
inventing parts and putting them together to some pi^oduc^^ 
Three basic stages of the development process, aret (1) product 
design, (2): product creation, and (3) product implementation In 
addition, there; is an iteration loop for each stage (see figure 1). 
Judgrnents must be made at each stage about the quality iof the 
product If the decision is yes, it is "good" quality, the developer . 
goes to the next stage. If the decision ia-^^'iio, the loop retinns-^the ' 
developer to that stage, prior stages, or to termination of develop- 
ment. It is only after the last stage that a product can be certified 
as having been adequately evaluated. 

Product design-evaluation 

What questions are to be answered? In order to determine if 

^ W. L, Smith, Foreward to Multiciiltural Education Through Competency-Based 
Teacher Education, ed., William A. Hunter (Washington, D.C.: American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1974), p. iii. 
* ^WeMter's New World. Dictionary , 2nd college ed., s.v. "evaluation." ; . ^' \. •; 



, tBe design for a product is "good" three questions must be ans- 
wered: . 

1. Is there a neqd for thjB product? ' . _ 

, * ^ 2. Is there a reasonable probability th'at^the product being- 
considered will fulfill that need? : t ^ 

3. Among other products what priority does this product 
' iia^e? ^ ' 

^ * Need — The need for a product may be demonstrated at one 
or more of the following levels: a genuine need exists, a defensible 
want exists, a practical training need can be fulfilled, and the 
product i&^ marketable. Demonstrating that a genuine heed exists 
involves gathering evidence that survival. Health, or some other 
defensible end is not noW being adequately set^iced,^ Few products 
. developed for multi-cultural competency-based teacher education 
are likely to fulfill such a genuine n§ed Not because genuine 
' needs do not esdst, but because we lack knowledge about what is 
genuine. For exaixiple, in spite of vast rhetorifc about teaching 
competencies there is no evidence to suggest that any one compe- 
tency is genuinely needed.'* Prospective teaches likely can survive 
without most specified competencies. 

Aware of the^ reality of educational knowledge, Scriven^ hasj 
identified a weaker alternative to genuine needs: namely, defensi- 
ble wants.* In the absence of irrefutable evidence that a genuine 
need <^xists, a' new product must be wanted and that want argued 
for in terms of possible significance. This is clearly the case with 
most teaching competencies. The med to d^eyejop instruqtional 
. "modules related to teaching skills can be and has be^ operation- 
ally justified, even though the specific skiU as yet has not been 
demonstrated as genuine. 

A third and weaker level of heed can be fulfilled if through 
developing the product a pra1?kical-training need is met. The need 
to develop yet anbther module on "Acting behavioral objectives^ 
or "teaching word attack skills," etc., cannot bie defended. How- 
ever, while the product itself may not^.be nei^ded, developing the 

3jviichael Scriven, "Standards for the Evaluation of Educational Programs and 
Products," Prologuia to ,Gary Borich, Evaluating Edttcational Programs and 
Products (Englewood aiffs, New Jersey: Educational Technology Publications, 
1974), V 

*See for instance, R. W. Heath and M. A. Nelson, ^e Research Basis for 
Perfbrmance-B^^ed Teacher Education," Review of Ed^j/'atioTuil Rescarck/Yol 
44, No.,4 (Fall 1974): 463-474. . ' . , ; : 

5 Michael Scriven, "Standards for the Evaluation of Educational Programs and 
/ Products." ^ 



product may be practically ^useful as a ti^aining procedure. Most 
educators are not creative developers or experienced evaluators. 
By ^ing through the development process persons become serf- 
> sitizred ti^ the problehis and procedui*es at each step. 

Marketability of a product is the final need consideration. Any 
developer must seriously consider whether anyone will want to 
buy and use the contemplated product. Marketability by itself, 
however, is not sufficient. After all, "patent medicines", are sold 
everyday. <^ * 

^ iieed can only be adequ£(tely demonstrated hy the developer. 
However, in piost cases he/she' will -heed the help of other indi- 
viduals (educational historian,' philosopher,^ sociologist, psy- 
chologist, or market analyst). Th'e procedure the developer would 
use, is called "Needs Assessment." The intention of suplran av 
*sessment is to identify the discrepancies- betwefen what is actual 
and what is being proposed. Several individuals, such as Popham^ 
and Ptovus,'' have described sj^ific procedures which one might 
use to identify such discrepancies. To determine marketability a 
'market analysis must be done. Sinqe most educators are not in- 
volved with tnarketing it would be best to accomplish this via a 
subcontract with a marketing firm. ' ' 

Probability of success — Unfortunately, good intentions do not 
necessarily produce good products. No matter how genuine the 
need, the connection between what is proposed and satisfying the 
- need must be demonstrated. For example, it is agreed that learn- 
ing to read is important and there is ample evidence to" demon- 
strate that a sizable number of American children are not func- 
tional readers, i.e., the need for a new product (a reading program 
for these children) is genuineJ^uch a need doeB not justify any 
new program being developed. Too often "new" products are no- 
thing more than "old" .products in new garb. The "old" reading 
program "newly^' packaged is not "new." Likewise, the "old" 
methods text rewritten with "behavioral- objectives" and called a 
"module" is not likely to produce change in teaching skills. 

Satisfying a need does not start with a tentative solution. It 
starts with a serious attempt to understand ^he need sAd the 
reasons why it is a problem. It also means tK[at one recognizes 
that complex structures — ^like teacher training programs — are only 
changed by ^ages, and that proposed changes are best postulated 
in terms of oriie's c urrent knowledge of that complex 'structure. 

, ^W. James Popham, "Educational Needs Assessment," Curriculum Evaluation: 
^ Potentiality and Reality, Mqnograph Supplement, Curriculum Tlieory Network 
(Toronto, Ontario: Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 1972), pp. 22-32. 
^ Malcom Prdvus, Discrepancy Evaluation (Berkeley, California: McCutchan Pub- 
lishing Company, 1971). ^ 
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Thus, a tentative solution^ no matter how, bold or imaginative' it 
may appear, must be footed in a soured theoretic or philosophic 
rationale. From this position, the new product should promise that 
there will be a fundamental change from cun^ent practice and that 
such a qhange should fiave practical, positive consequences. Tbo 
many educational developers have failed to take this problem 
analysis step seriously. Tlie consequences of this are the "cults," 
"fads," ai]d "sure fire cures" that inundate today^s schools. 

Another factor mitigating against success of* many 'multi- 
cultural products has been the lack of significant involvement by 
minority groups. Products if they are to be truly multi-cultural 
arid successful must be developed with sijgnificant input and lead- 
ership from all cultural groups. * ' ^ 
' A final factor at this stage which is sometimes overlooked by 
de>velopers is stirff ^pability. Good ideas can onlj^Jje translated^ ^ 
into good products by capable, trained persons* 

In summary, what must be argued at this stage is: (1) that the 
"new*' product will be fundamentally different from "old" products; 
(2) that there are sound theoretical or ^ philosophical connections 
between this difference and the established need; (3) that there is 
suitable involvement of all constituencies in the^roject; and. (4) 
that there is the professional capability to carry out the develop- 
ment. ' ' ^ * . ^ ^ 

The probability of success of a particular product must be 
demonstrated by the developer with the assistance of others. The 
argument must fii^t be •developed logically. The connection be- 
tween what has been proposed and the need must be clfearl^ based 
upon a consistent .theoretic or philosophic position. Professional 
ji^lgments gathered objectively are a second method often found ' 
uleful to argue the prpbability of succesiv The third procedure one * 
must use is constituency comnritment. AVlear indication that all 
cotjstituents involved in the project have \>een indeed contacted 
and are committed to the carrying ottt of the project is important. 
And finally, in order to demonstrate that there is adequate staff to 
carry out the project a staff summary indicatin^capabSifcy must 
be developed. j- ^^^y^ ^ \ 



Priority — It is'^'n^kive to assume that there, are adequate 
human and financial resources to develop all needed products no 
matter how^nuine the need or high the probability of success. 
Someone, usually a funding agent, has to determine how to 
allocate scarce resources. Educators are becoming increasingly 
aware of the importance' of this political decision. ObYiously, if 
multi-cultural programs are' to be developed, they must be^^ven 
high priority by those who allocate resources. However, priority 
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designation by itself will not produce good products. Only by com- 
bining neep with ^success probability and priority designation can 
a develops r reasonably proceed to the product creation state of 
development, * > 

A, developer wift present the priority argument in one of two 

• ways* If M^iat js being proposed is in line with the established 
priorities of a funding agent, all that is needed is a demonstration 
of how tfie product fits within the priority scheme. However, if 

, what is being proposed is not in line with established priorities, 
then a more elaborate argument must be developed. One good way 
has been suggested by Grotel.ueschdn.and tSooleu^ They indicate 
that since go^ls are preferenced-^ased one can deyelop a strong 
argument by gathering preference data 'as to why a particular 
constituency would prefer this proposed product even though it 
does not fit in existing priority designations, 

Jn summary, design evaluation, often oyerloqked in discussions 
of product evaluation, is important. Only by providing information 
about need, success probability, and priority 'ca*n a rational deci- 
sion be made as to J^|^ether a product should be created. 

Product creation evaluation - 

, What questions are to be answered? At this creatioiji stage* one • 
is interested in whether or not the, product meets thcf design 
r specifications^. In order to determine if the created product is. 
, "good,** five questions miis't be answered: \ 

1. Is the content qf the product of high qijality? • \ \ ^ ^ 

2. Are intended performance outcomes reached? ^ 

3. Are unintended performance outcomes identified? 

4. Are causal relationsTiips identified and examined? 

5. Are necessary support services for installation provided?. 

Content quality — The quality of the content of any product 
must be demonstrated. For mu,lti-cultural competency-based 
teacher education products this involves examining at least three 
aspects of each*product: the conceptual quality of the content 
subject matter, the multi-cultural quality of the content, and the 
literate quality of the materials. Every module or instructional 
package that is' developed for multi-cultural teacher education 
deals with some content such as word attacl^ skills in reading, 
computatioiaal skiUs in mathematics, harmony in music, or be- 



s Arden Crirofelueschen and Dennis Cooler, "Evaluation in fcurriculum Develop- 
ment/* Ct(Mdulum Evaluation: Potentiality and Reality , pp. 1^21. 
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FIGURE 1 — STAQES 1^ THE DEVELOPMENT PROCESS ^ 

haviorai objectives. No matter what the substantive atea included 
in the module, it must both be consistent with the Resign charac- 
teristics,, proposed in the earlier stage and contain* appropriate 
contents In particular, is the cont^r^t consistent^ 'syith the funda- 
mental change proposed in the design? > 

Multi-cultural materials should reflect in an accurate way the^^ 
cultures being represented. As Smith argues, ''Curriculum materi 
als of excellence and innovative teacher training can be finalljj 
screened by having them subject to confirmation by membefsof 
the racial/ethnic group to which jthe materij^ls refer/'^ 



5 W. L. Smith, "Foreword," pp. ii-iv. 
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The least important aspect ^of content quality, but one which 
deserves any producer's attention, is the' literate quality of the 
materials that Kas been produced. Is it readable? Is the format 
attractive? Is,th^ art done well? . 

Someone other than the developer slxould be responsible for 
answering the*e questions. Several authors have i)ointed out the 

'difficulty of a developer objectively evaluating* his/hejr own , 
creations.^® Th^evaluator mukt be trained in evaluation procedui^s 
(not just experimental design and methods of statistical analysis) 
and be abj^ tb y/otk with dnd understand all the aspects of the " 

' created product. r '* ' 

dronbach^* outlined a procedure' for establishing tne content ^ 
validity pf tests which, if ^i^ted; would work well in establishing 

. the content quality of ai^product. The procedure involves select- 
ing experts who are asked* to objectively judge the quality of the 
product. Subject matter experts judge subject matter; representa- 
tive racial/ethnic grouiv members judge multi-cultural aspects; and 
production expels judge literate C[uality. , 

Intended performatnce — In the design stage 'the developer 
argued that there was a reasonable probability that th6 new prod- 
uct would satisfy some neecl. Infori^iation must be gathered for 
the developer to ascertain whether thisK happens. For most multi- 
cultural teacher training materials, data must be gathered in a 
field setting through a*tryout of the m'aterials with a population of 
"true corfsumers.VThe information to be gathered should be on: (1) 
the criti(^Uperformanee characteristics which tlie materials were 
, designed ^> meet; (2^ long .term effects (Are the effects transitory 
or permahent?); and (3) prociess effects (In reaching the pe'rfor- 
mance outcomes are the processes used consistent with those out- 
comes?). ^This area of evaluation has received considerable «atten- ' 
tion in the past decade. Formalive procedures such as those de- 
scribed by Cronbach*^ are appropriate here. Such techniques ^as 
population sampling, time series analysis, critical path* analjfsis, 
and criterion-referenced testing have been developed to help 
evaluators determine the intended performance characteristics. 
Here again, having trained evdluators carry out gathering 



10 Thomas Romberg and James Braswell,»"Achievement Monitoring Via Item 
SatnpHng: A Practical JPata-Gathering Procedure for Formative Evaluation," 
Jourmlfor Research inWathbmatica Evaluatioriy Vol 4, No. 4 (November 1973): 
262-270. . 

" Lee J. Cronbach, "Validation of Educational Measures," in Proceedings of tfie t 
1969 ly^itatitmal Conference on Testino Problems (Princeton, New Jersey: Edu- 
cational Testing Service, 1970), pp. 35-52. , 

^ Lee J. Oonbach, "Evaluation for Course Improvement," in Robert W. Heath, ed.,^ 
AreM;Citm<?Mte(Ne^ York; Harper & Row Publishers, 1964), pp. ^2^^^ . 
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this information is importaiii However, developers should be 
cautioned to qhallenge thek evaluators to extend their thinMng 
beyond the uie of pap^r and pencil tests related only to low level 
cognitive outcomes. From such potentially fundamental changes 
as introducing multi-cultural products in teacher training pro- 
-ams, one would expect more than some inci^se in knowledge 
about other cultures. The real payoff is in terms of changed feel- 
ings and actions. Too often data is only gathered about changes in 
knowledge (Do persons have new information?), when the product 
was designed to produce changes in the way persons interact with 

' information or with other individuals. Also, it is naive t^ assume 
that persons act or feel in ways consistent with new information 
they have acquired, 

Unintended performance outcomes — Every developer should 
be wary of outcomes which were not intended. Even though the" 
product may prJduce desired results, other outcomes which are 
less desirable and perhaps even harmful may result. Developers 
cannot close their eyes to this possibility. One onlyHas to look at 
the variety of environmental concerns currently facing tins coun- 
^t„t^ the impact of unintended outcomes. Smog created by *lie 

autoiitobile engine or the death of wildlif^^ras a result of spraying 

\ DDT are only two of several obvious examples of undesirable 

* unintended outcomes. Educators too need to be aware of such 
/ outcomes. For example, from program learning materials students 

* / were able to learn trigonometnc "functions, but in so doing came to 
\ hate mathematics. The only way to investigate whether there are 
> \ any unintended outcomes is to look for them. One way to do this is 
to usejndependent observers using ethnographic techniques.*^ 
• / Also, for both .intended and unintended outcomes if the 
' evaluator has provided the^ developer with detrimental information 
. (intended ou|;comes have not ^en reached or an undesirable unin- 
/ tended outcome is apparent), there must be clear evidence 0/ what 
revisions have been made to alleviate thei situation before one 
khould proceed. 

i Causa^'-Relations — Developers shpuld also investigate any 
. ' * ^uspeeted causal relationships that might account for why- various 
Outcomes have occurred (ownot occurred). Although evaluation is 
xliot experimental research, quite often evaluation data Suggest 
Relationships which should be investigated in ^n^ experimental set- 
tling; Competent, research scholars should be associated with the 

• * development of any product to study sugh relationships under con- 

^t:|rblled situations so that cause can be inferred. 

^3jMalcolm farlett and David Hamilton, ?'Evaluation^as Illumination: A New Ap- 
proach td the Study of' Innovatory Programs" (worldng paper, University of 
< Edinburgh, Centre for Research in the Education Sciences, 1972). 
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. Support Services'— Too often in the development of products, 
services which are jxeededto support the adequate implementation 
or . use* of the materials have not been considered. The need for 
these services ought to. be assessed. Many well-concei\5ed and 
well-created products have not been widely 'used because develop- 
ers failed to .take into account ways^f getting them to be used. 

In summary, product creation evaluation is important. Only by 
providing information about content quali^jr, intended performance 
outcomes, unintended performance outcomes, possible causal rela- 
tionships, and support ^ervicea does a cteated proUuct deserve to 
l>e considered for iriiplementation; , / 

Pr^uci implementation evaluation / 

■ i '■ ■ , ' . ' 

What questions are to be answered? In order to determine 

whether or ,njQt a newly created product is truly worth being 

implemented' foui!" questions need to be answered: 

. ■ ' ■ ■' ■ ■ ' 

I4 How is the content of the jwroduct different from its com- 
petitors? " " * X > 

2. What* performance differences exist between thOiprO^uct 
and its competitor^? 

^ 3. What cos^* differences e^^st between it and its competitors? 

4 Have provisions been made for mairvtaining the tise of the 
product? »- . ' ^ 

Note' the. difference belween^ this sA. of questions and those ^sked 
durihg the:^piwluct creation stage. In^that stage .whalj was being 
devel6p€id wasfcojnpared with the 4esi^, in this stage the cofjn- 
parison is with competitors. As any toothpaste 'company can tes- 
tify one has to do more than create a good product. Yo^ have to 
demonstrate it is as good or better th^^n its competitors. 

Product content differences — It is usually intended that the 
content of a new product should be different in some. significant 
way from currently available products. But,, is it really* different? 
For multi-cultural teacher training materials this means examin- 
ing the new materials in comparison with t|i6ir competitors in 
order to demonstrate one Or more of the following: (a) ^There are 
substantive difference^in content. For~€&ample, the new 
mathematics and science progtams of the past decade were sub- 
stantively N^iffetent in content stope, sequence, and emphasis from 
the traditional programs; m) There are clear differences in the^ 
task students and teachers )are expected to perform. For example, 
in an individually guided education ySchool both teachers and stu- 
dents should be performing quite differently than similar teachers 
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and students in a tiji^itiopal age-graded school.*^ Particularly, dif- 
ferences between competency-based teacher iiiodules and tr^i- 

*tional prograriis' need to be identified in terms of different tasfes 
that human beings perform. Jn spite of the intent of many new 
prodjucts, human beings* are still asked to do and react in the same 
wajjs. Thus, real competency differences are unlikely, to occur: (c) 
There are obvious differences in multi-cultural emphasis. A multi- 

' cultural reader for primary grades should portray resJ, meaningful 
differences in the way minorities^ are represented from how they 
are^represented in traditional reiaders, . 

Tq ascertain these ^differences an outside, inSTependent 
analysis must be carried otit. Content analysis "procedures are 
appropriate means Of'gathering this kind of information, 
■ ■ \ Product perforihance dififerences — Data mu$t be gathered and 
reported thdt 'the new product produces performance differences 
from the product or products whiclr^t was intending to replace. 
Walker an4 ScHaffarzick^^ have shown that for most of the studies/ 
of company curricula'' developed in the math-scfence^reform move- 
m«&nt, no significant differences were found fawring the new cur- 
ricula over>the old^ To demonstrate performance differences one or 
more of the 'following thr^e questions should be answered: Are * 
there performance* differences -on/lntendedv outcomes?, on unin- 
tended outcomes?, or on pwcess outcomes? / ' 

If the new product was intended to replace current materials 
in order to increase reading comprehension, or to pitch discrifnina- 
tion, or to create an appreciation of the role of/women in athletics, 
etc., evidence musjt be presented that this indeed occurs. The need 
for such evidence seems obvious, but is Rarely presented, > ^ 

Four cautions, however, need to' be mentioned if one is to 
seriously gather such data* Fiic^t, both short and long term differ- 
ences must be examined. It is relatively easy to produce short 
term di^^ences by "tes^hing to the test." Such differences may 
not, hiywever, be permanent. Thus, long differences must also be 
lookeovfor. ' ^ ' 

Secoild, comparisons jshould be made with "critical" 
competitors,*^ It is Very easy to choose as a competitor a bad 
product being taught by untrained teachers. The "conventional" 
method of instruction too often is not, nor eVer would be, a 



1* Herbert J. Klausmeier, "Individual!:^ Guided Education: An Alternative System 
of Elementary Schooling," Harlan E. Anderson Lecture, Institution for Social 
and Policy Studies, Yale University^ 1972. 
^ beker Walker and Jon Schaffarzick, "Comparing Curricula," Review of Edtccd- 
eion«; i^esearc/i, Vol. 44, No, 1 (Winter 1974): 83-111. ' ' . 

*o Michael Scriven, "Standards for the Evaluation of Educational Programs and 

i Products." 
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competitor. Also, two models o€ the same program are not critical 
.competitors in thijS sense. 

TThird, educationally significant differences should be stressed, 
not just statistical significance. "This statement is ^ made not^ to 
downplay the importance of statistics. They are essential/ toolsfbr 
any evaluator. Howeve^^tatistically significant >res^3 can easily 
be obtained by iriflatingtl^SJgfcmple size, usingtber^Onk unit (like 
. student instead of class), or usii^g a te.b whi^ inflates one small 

) outcome even though actual important differences are mmij^te. 
hj Fourth, the impact ol the multi-cultural empKasis in teacher 
trairiing materials^ should go t>eyoiid statements of belief to how 
' . reciinents feel about and behave toward members of other cultural 

groups.' ' ^* /. , . \'.'"':''- 

/ To realistically accomplish a summative evaluation of l^rfOr- 

mance differences an external agent should be commissioned to 
* . carry out this task. The methods of summative evaluation. have 

been well-documented.^'' 
*• ^ Product cost cBfferences — New products often <iOst more than 
products they' have been designed to replace because^ the incclrpo- 
rate new technology. Consumers need to know not just direct costs 
^ but maint^nance-costs, tnaining costs, etc. 'Here ^gain, comparisons 

must be made with the^'critieal" competitors. Cost estimat^ and 
real cos^ should be verified by external evaluatpi^. 

Product maintenance :r- Any purchaser of a new foreign sports 
car expects that adequate maintenance and service are also avail- 
able. Educational products also need Maintenance and service: 
■ Gross^® has shoWn that unless maintenance is provided for a new 
curriculum, teachers tend to modify the material back to old stand- 
ards. Thus, the performance differences between the new product 
and its competitors are eliminated. This can only be avoided if 
■ appropriate maintenance provisions are provided. 

Summary c . 

If a product is truly good, it will not only have been designed 
vjell, adequately created, but itvvrtlLbe able to be implemented in a 
useful way. Thus, if good products for multi-cultural competency- 
based teacher education are to be produced, it would be ideal if 



" See for instance, Benjamin S. Bloom, J. Thomas Hastings, and George F. 
Madaus, Handboofc <m Formative and Summative Evaluntion of Student Learn- 
ing (New York: McGraw-HiO Book Company, 1971). , • ; 
Neal G4^ss, "The Fate of a Major Educational Innovation," pap^ read %t the 
Conference on Improvement of Schools through Educatipriui ^npovation spm- 
sored by the Wisconsin Re^search and Develbpment Center for Cognitive Lean^^ 
ing. University of Wiseonsin-Madison, October 1969. 
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. they could be pWd^ced with evaluation built into each sta^ofthe 
productipn cyclist:' product design, product creation, and product- 
implementation. If and only if this is done will trulj^ better prod- 
ucts be developed. ♦ ' 
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Multi-Cultural/ 
' Competency-Based 
^ . 7 Teacher Certifica^on 

^ . Robert A. Roth 
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Robert A. Rothjbcuses on the relationship of the certification 
^process to multi-cujiural and competency-based tewher education. 
He does this by eaiamining the nature and purpose of certification 
and three alternative approaches where certification could be a 
means of prcmioting multi-culturol edv>cation. Roth also presents 
ttiree models for state approached to competency-based/ 
multi'Cvltural certification. The state's rble in determining com- 
petencies necessary for multi-cultural educaU<m and responsibilities 
for promoting the inclusion of multi-cultural edu<cation into CBTE 
programs are detailed. Finally, Roth concludes that multi-bultural 
certification and competency-based certific0tion%re compatible con- 
cepts . However, it has not been Heterminkd whether ^ not their 
interrelationship mil strengthen or weaken the individual concepts, 
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- In discussing three broad topics such/|is multi-culturad educa- 
tion, competency-based teachei** educatkin, and teacher cei^iflca-" 
tion, it is necessary to be^n with sora(e feeling^for the nature of 
each of these, concepts. Hopefully^ by providing a description of ^ 
how these temis are used here, some of the cojifusion that exists^ 
in education over the meaning of these terms will be avoided, and 
the relationships among these Ijan be more clearly delineated. • 

Multi<<;ultiiralveducation 

"i , '■ , ■ ■ , ■ ' ■ ■■ ■ 

Multi-cultural education derives from the recognition that 
America i4 > multi-cijltural society, with each, of these cultures 
'having a pl£tce in ouT'.society. It is antiflietical to former notions 
where: ^ , ; ■ • . . : 

Acculturation, or the "melting-pot" theory as itsis called niore colorfully, ■ ' 
was the solution American society found for coping^ .vath different cul- 
tures. Tlie means to achieve "thl^^olution was education.^ i - ^ 

■ -''^ , ' ■ , - • ■ * 

Multi-cultural tfeacher education is a response to the need to 

train effective teachers to meet* the needs of culturally diverse 
children. It is iiiiportant to recognize what multi-cultural educa- 
ti(Hl is not, , ' ' ■ ■ ■ y 'j/.,:^ . [ "'[\/- 

The demand for niulticultural education should not be cdiistrued as a ' 
demand for "separate but equal" educ^tion^but for cultural diversity. ^ ( 
Multiculturalism in education rejects segregation of any kind and, is a 
ineans of teaching all children to Imow and respect all Americans rather 
/ than only some. It gives every child a. chance* to benefit from his own I 
cultural heritage* as well as from the distinct heritage of other$,2 

Competency-bjisc^ ' | 

Cbmpe^|3i?y5^,ased teach^ as many def- 

initions as tftefe |pire qoinpetency-ba^ed pwgrams. Various pro- 
grams envphasize diteB^eht prog^ such as a systems 
approach or alternative mean^ of acq^^ competencies. The es- 
sential cobiponents oj^^^he concept,: ho expected 
outcomes (competencies) are specifically stated in performance 
terms, assessment is :tied directly to. these competencies, and both 
the competencies and assessment criteria are mlide public in ad- 
vartee of instruction. There are a number of elements frequently 
associated with competency-based teacher education programs, 
some of which are of particular interest to multi-cultural educa- 
tion. One of these is the field-centered nature of many CBTE 
teacher education programs. This provides potential for a variety 

* Louise R. White, "PBTE in a lyiulti-Cultural Society/' Journal of Teacher Educor 
tton, V0l 24, No. 3 (Falll973): 225. V 

2 Ibid. ■ -^^ 
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of muiti-cultural experiences for the teacher trainee, and oppor- 
tunities to better understand cultural backgrounds of students. 

Certification and multi-cultural education 

The focus of this 'paper is the certification process and how it 
relates to multi-cultujfd.and competency-based teacher education. 
It is important, therefore, to thoroughly examine the nature and . 
the purpose of the certification process, and the alternative ways 
in which it has been designed to meet the intended purpose. 

Teacher certification is the process by which an individual is 
.licensed to teach in a particular state. It veinfies that an individual 
has satisfactorily -completed the requirements for a given certifi- 
cate. Its purpose i& to insure the public that only properly trained 
people will be allowed to instruct children, and in this sense it is a 
means of protection. , 

One certification approach is to develop a specialist who ma-, 
jors or minors in multi-cultvu:al education, and is so certified: It is 
im^rtant, however, to note that certification allows qualified indi- 
viduals to teach and restricts from teaching those who are not 
qualified, but does not insure availability of qualified individuals 
for specific areas. In other words, the establishment :of a specific 
certificate for a given area does not insure that qualified- teache:^ 
will be available, and it restricts anyone else .from teaching that, 
area. This approach of issuing certificates in specific areas is usu- 
. alljrfor the secondary level only. 

A second approach is to include study in multi-culti^al educa- 
tion in the requirements for certification in selected area;s,;sucl^ as 
social studies. Thfs could provide options for study in such areas as 
Black history, Indian culture, etc. Flexibility to certify on* this 
basis will depend upon the certification procedure (transcript 
analysis, approved program approach) and the specificity of stan- 
dards (broad areas, specific courses, etc.). 

Certification standards can b^ established fn such a way as to 

have a greater effect than the specific certificate route described 
above. In most states certain standards apply to all certification 
areas, such as study in foundations of education. As a current 
example, some states have Recently included the requirenient that 
all certification candidates have-training in career education. This 
type of requirement is based on the assumption that ev^mteacher 
needs to include such concepts (career education, mul£#Cultur^l 
education, etc.) in his or her instruction, or at leas^ihave this 
frame of reference in mind when designing instructional programs. 
This also implies that all teachers are involved in a pr(Kjess of 
infusing multi-cultural instruction into the existing elemen|tary or 

ERJC" ■ ^ ■ .■ ^; ±2B---H'y':^, 



secondary school curriculum. This third certification approach; re- 
quiiing all teachers to attain certain multi-cultural corfipetencies, 
appears to have more appeal than the first t\Vo, 

Multi-<;ultural education could be provided for by any of the 
above methods. The choice of methods will depend uppn hovf one 
envisions operationalizing the multi-cultural concept. Specific 
courses in the schools on various aspects of an ethnic group such 
as language, culture, or history would direct one to specific cei$ifi- 
cation iii those areas in the secondary gradbs. This, in effect, 
requires a specialist in that area to qualify for certification. The 
first problem one encounters is that of need. Are enoqgh teachers 
needed as, such specialists in a given state to justify a special 
certificate? If the numbers needed are very small, other means of 
providing qualifie^d instructors might be pursued. 
^ A second problem is one of restrictionf as cited above. Does the 
need warrant restricting' a^ny one else from teaching courses of this 
type? If only a small number are needed it may be more feasible to 
allow individuals certified in other related areas, but with training 
in the areas which he or she will be assigned, to teach these 
courses. This would enhance ayailability of instructors, and pi^oper 
assignment becomes a hiring instead of a certification question. 

Teachers V holding -this . spipcialized certification may also en- 
counter problems in finding jobs with such a narrow preparation, 
Unless the teacher is certified in another area, there may be a 
significant problem in securing a teaching piosition involving only 
multi-cultural assignments. * 

A problem from the standpoint of administeiing a certification 
system is that types of certificates in multi-cultural education may 
proliferate. Black, American Indian, and Latino studies are areas 
which may require specialized certification. Some states have I'e- 
solved this by grouping these under one certificate "ethnic 
studies'^ or "cultural studies'' and leaving the employer the deci- 
sion as to whether a person's training fits a given teaching as- 
' signment. ' 

If a certification system is structured around lists of courses, 
then the flexibility is significantly reduced and generic certifica^ 
tion areas svieh as ethnic studies ajre not as likely. This com^icates 
the certification system and places restrictions on the individual 
holding this S|)ecific certification. In addition, reciprocity is difficult " 
since specific requirements are not likely to coincide fix)m one state 
€o another. Specificity of certification requirements is a problem 
facing multi-cultural education because of its diversity. 

A more open system that was developed for the purpose of 
providing greater flexibility to the certification process is the ap- 
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proved program approach. In this system the state evaluates the 
quality of the teacher education program based on broad stand- 
ards and, upon the recommendation of the teacher education in- 
stitution, issues a certificate to a graduate of the program* Stand- 
,ards of this type have been developed by the National i^socia- 
tion of State Directors of Teacher E(\ucjition <ind Certification 
(NASDTEC). 

In the approved program approach, institutions have much 
more freedom to develop mijlti-cultural programs that provide , a 
variety of experiences and hence allow the student greater flexibil- 
ity in seeking a -teaching position. The graduate , of a program may 
be qualified to teach several areas as a result of his/her diverse 
training* An approved program approach with broad standards 
makes it possible to have certiilcation titles such as ''ethnic' 
studies" which provide for diversity in training and flexibility in 
job placement. 

Tlie second approach to certification standards described pre- 
viously was that of establishing competency requirements in 
multi-cultural education as part of the standards for certification 
in selected areas, such as social studies at the secondary level. 
Using an approved program approach and a broad statement of 
this standard, a variety of multi-cultural options might be provided 
in the training program* Thus, a teacher of social studies would 
then be prepared to include multi-cultural experiences in his/her 
program in -the schools. An alternative is to' offer a choice of 
elective courses in the training program in some aspect of multi- 
cultural education in the area in which the individual is being 
prepared. This gives the teacher more opportunities for employ- 
ment and the school district increased flexibility in staff assign- 
. ment. . * 

The thirdx method described was that of establishing compe- 
tency requirements in multi-cultural education which apply to. all 
certification areas. This provides all teachers with some back- 
ground un the topic, so that they may either include this in the 
instructional program or operate from an awareness of the variety 
of backgrounds students come from. At Jbhe secondary level, some • 
areas have clear opportunities for utilizing this training directly in 
instruction (social studies). For other areas it may serve only as an 
awaren^ess factor on the part of the teacher (mathematics, 

physics). . . ^'''^T***^ 

One alternative is to require multi-cultural education rrainipg 
for all teachers to be ceHified at the elementary l|vel. At this level 
there are many opporttmities for introducing multi-cultural ac- 
tivities into the curriculum, and in fact it has been the focus area 
of most multi-cultural activity thus far. 
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Tliis ihird alternative, particularly the elementary school em- 
phasis, appears to have the greatest appeal and is more feasible at 
this tim,e. One problem^ that continually comes up \vhen new, areas 
of study are proposed, is where the student finds time for this 
6ourse(s) in an already crowded program* There tire also many 
other forces competing for a place^i^ the program, ejuch as knowl- 
edge of the i)olitical structure, the ec^onomic system, career educa- 
tion, etc., which are all vying for status as part of the certification 
requirements. sUltimately, the decision on these mattei^ is one of 
priority, if certification has been determined to be the best means 
in the first place. . ' ' 

There* are some who would^ argue that the influx of new 
teachers has a minimal effect on schools. The numbers of new 
teachers are small, and they have little influence established 
teachers^ (the status quo). Tliis would argue against certification as 
a mOitais of promoting multi-cultural education. Inservice efforts 
would be of greater value from this viewpoint. Periodic re- 
cert(fication, however, provides an opportunity to provide for 
multi-cultural experiences in those states where such a systdm 
exists. • ♦ 

C(mipeteii<^'-based and multi-cultural education^ 

Having examined the nature of each of the three concepts, 
and the relationship between certification (in general) and multi- 
cultural ediftation, let us now turn our attention to competency- 
3 based teacher certificatibn and its possible ties to multi-cultural 
education. One means of approaching this is to examine state 
approaches to competency-based teacher education and /fStifica- 



A wide 1:ange of apprqaches to the state's role in competency- 
' based/multi-cultural education are iivailable to a given state. Each 
of these depends on how the role of the state is perceived. On the 
one hand there are those who see the state as an administrative 
and regulatbry body. The state enforces regulations, and decision- 
making is primarily in the hands of a central authority— the state. 
Uniformity hr\d standardization usually prevail in this type of sys- 
tem. A competency-based certification system structured on the 
above philosophy might specify teacher competencies for certifica- 
tion at the state leveL . 

The other view of tllie state's role emphasizes a decentralized 
decision-making process with more local (school or coll,ege) control 

' and a broader base for decision-making. The competency approach 
could easily fit into this philosophy also by allowing teacher educa- 

- tion programs or other professional agencies to develop their own 
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particular sets of competencies. Instead of a uniform set of stand- 
ards, the single state standar<is are replaced by a variety of stand- 
ards determined by different groups. 

Eadi of the following state approaches to competency-based 
teacher education have been described more thoroughly in a pre- 
vious document.^ The models will be treated only briefly here, with' 
an analysis of how multi-cultijfral educatipn might be viewed, in 

. each situation* * ^ * 

An open-minded approach which requires ^ome type of state 
approval may be called the "process model." In this system the 
state does not determine the content of the teacher education 
program. Competencies and performance criteria are not estab- 
lished, at the state level The primary role of the state is to define 
the process for development of teacher education programs, stat- 
ing who is to be involved and the nature of the involvement. In 
this model the state plays a decentralized role with local control 
and a broader baipe for decision-majdng. 

One state, Washington, has developed a competency-based .cer- 
tification system consi^nt with this model. The startdards for 
approval of teacher education programs specify that preparation 
programs are to be developed and implemented by a consortium of 
agencies. These agencies are colleges and universities, schools, and 
professional associations. ^ 

' The standards require that the consortium describe roles to be 
assumed by the person to be granted a specific certificate, and to 
identify and state 'the rationale for the competencies required of 
persons whb plan to perform the (^escribed roles. The standards 
themselves are process in nature; they do^not describe the content 
(competencies) required for certification; they describe the agen- 
cies and the roles these agencies assume in the consortium^ 

This approach views certification as a decemralized process, 
with decision-making being shared throughout 4he state. This 
shared responsibility is not only in terms of who is qualified for 

' certification, but also what the standards should be. The result is 

^ that no single set of state standards (competencies) apply to all 
individuals seeking certification; standards are a "local" consor- 
tium decision. 

In terms of multi-cultural education, this state approach to 
competency certification provides for development of required 
competencies which fit the needs of the schools involved. The 
CBTE program heading to certification would include competencies 



^Robert A. Roth, **The Role of the State in Performance-Based Teacher Edu'ca- 
tion," in ABseaament (Albany, New York:' Multi-State Consortium on Per- 
formance-Based Teacher Education, 1974). 
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in the area of multi-cultural education. The primary responsibility 
for assuring that CBTE includes multi-cultural education in'^its 
content 'lies in .the hands of the consortium, not in the state? Tlie ^ 
» ^ state may, however, exert some influence by providing guidelines 
for certification ^content, but the consortia would not be required to 
utilize these in tWs model. 

A simildr situation exists for iriservice education leading to 
£]idyanced certification. Some states, e.g., Vermont, are considering- 
local district development of certification programs, where the 
local district recommends a teacher for advanced certification . 
based on attainment of competencies required in the inservice 
. ' program. Cortainly in this instance the local district has opporw 
tunities to express its multi-cultural needs in the requirements for 
its teachers. * ^ o 

With the variety of multi-cultural requirements that would 
appear as a result of the decentralized approaches described 
above, a problem might develop because of the mobility of 
teachers. If training is Irestricted to study-of specific ethnic groups, 
< multi-cultural needs of one consortium or district may not be 
consistent with another* Unless the requirements and training are 
broad enough to cover a variety^of areas Within multi-cultxiral ' 
education, this restriction on mobility may be' aiserious problem. 

A second approach to competency-basedfiiiulti-cultural certifi- 
, cation is the "alternative program" approach. In this system the 
state provides that institutions may develop competency-based 
teacher education^ programs. Alternative structures are available 
to the teacher preparation insti^tions, but all programs are ap- 
proved by the state. Many states are Operating under this ap- 
proach, some merely because existing regulations provide for ex- 
perimental programs. 

In tins approach the responsibility and opportunity for assur- . 
ing multi-cultural education depends upon the origin *of certifica- 
tion regulations. If there are no state standards as in the previous 
model, then the program developers have this responsibility. If 
there are state standards, then it is the responsibility of* those 
involved in the process bf developing standards, j)resumably under 
the leadership of state education agency personnel 

A third model for competency certification is the "facilitation" 
approach which is closely related to the model just described. As in 
the alternative program model, the institutions are free to select 
their program structure, and the college approved* program ap- 
proach is utilized. The essential difference is that the state ac- 
* / tively supports competency-based programs through a number of 
facilitating activities. Policy statel^ents, materials, and cotisulta- 



tive assistance are examples of such support. Tlie main theme in 
this jipproach is to encourage development of programs, hut to" 
maintain this on a voluntary basis due to the lack of definitive 
information on program effectiveness. 

Several means of facilitating program development have been 
designed, all of wliich provide excellent opportunities to encourage 
multi-cultural educatioii. One means of assistance is to develop af 
catalog of competencies needed to teach in various areas. Several 
slates have developed catalogs or compiled stjitewide lists of com- 
petencies (Florida, Pennsylvania, North Carolina). 'Sets of such 
competencies in multi-cultural education areas would be of similar 
value. ^^The competencies would be an aid to institutions; they 
would not be required The responsibility for initiating such a 
catalog would probably belong to the state "education agency. 

Another project might be to develop a rationale for multi- 
cultural/competency-based education, and a description of these 
concepts. Distribution of such documqpts may assist in the en- 
couragenient of program development. 1 

A third facilitating activity might be to assemble t»iniijg 
materials based on multi-cultural competencies. This would reduce 
start-up time for those considering multi-cultural program de- 
velopment, and thus encourages them tb'move in this direction* A 
resource center such as this must be well publicized and accessi- 
ble. ' . ' . 

A variety of other means are available, such as state grants 
for'model programs, conference on the topics, etc., which^could be 
investigated as part of this facilitation model. 

Another closely related approach is the "mandate*' model. In 
this case, all of the previous models components apply, except that 
the teacher preparation institution must develop competency-hased 
teacher education programs. Some of the options haver now been 
closed, but only in terms of program stricture. Implicit in this 
system is a deep commitment tp CBTE and faith in its value. 

Within the context of multi-cultural education, the mandate 
might require that programs focus on multi-cultural concepts. 
About twelve states have mandated some type of competency- 
based program."* ftowever, none of these have requirements fpr a 
multi-cultural emphasis o^^ components. Clearly, this approach re- 
quires a strong leadership role on the part of this state. 

In a previous section it was pointed out that several states 
have* developed catalogs "or lists -of competencies which are to be 
used to facilitate development of programs/ A more centralized 
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approach which has been pursued by a number of states is the, 
adoption of competencies which are required for particular cei'tifi- 
cates* This state-adopted competency approach supports a strong 
state role and a uniform set tJf standards. It guarantees that each 
certified individual has at least a minimum set of coif petencies. 
These criteria could be utilized as a state tester part of an 
approved program approach, depending upon which direction is 
desired It should be noted that most states are developing per- 
formance education by approving programs, not by setting state 
competencies. • " ' ^ . 

The manner in which these competencies are stated signifi- 
cantly affects the impact they will have on teacher ^education 
programs and the role of the state. The competencies can be 
stated in generic (broad) terms which then serve sfs guidelines for 
further specification by teacher preparation institutions. This 
"generic competencies" model increases centralized^ 'authority yet 
does provide a certain degree of participation on the part of the 
colleges or consottia. The generic model is the first of a series of 
models which begin to place faith not only in GBTE, but alsp in a 
given set of competencies which all teachers in that area are 
requiij^ed to possess. , ^ 

One example of a broad competency is "the teacher will em- 
ploy a variety of techniqtles, materials, and methods which will 
actively involve each student in the learning situation." Similar 
kinds of competencies could be developed, in the domain of multi- 
cultural education, such as "skill in locating, developing, and using 
instructional resources for multi-cultural education " or "be able to 
maintain an educational environment conducive to developing 
positive attitudes toward a variety of cultures." These competen- 
cies could apply to all teachers, elementary teachers only, certain 
suTaject area certificates, etc., as discussed in the eariy part of this 
♦ paper. 

This approach assures that all graduates (in the ar«a iden- 
tified) have certain expertise in 'aspects of multi-cultural education. 
In this centralized approach the institutions have no choice in 
terms of whether or not multi-cultural competencies are needed, 

. but there is flexibility in determining such things as what "a 
variety of multi-cultural teaching techniques" might be, and how 
one might best learn these techniques. 

Sonie states are considering a competency approach of a more ^ 
prescriptive nature, where specific coit^petencies are adopted at*'' 

. the state level. In this system the state prbvides very specific 
tdmp^tencies ^hfch are utilized by the colleges or preparation 
units as progpam pbjectivi^^. This is a more dominant state role 
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but still within the approved program approach with an emphasis 
on the regulatory function of a state education agency. Uniformity 
in certification with a single set of standards is the essential 
feature. This type of competency would specifically delineate anA 
list the "variety of teaching techniques" that would be required for , 
• certification. 

) ^ AiftOT^j^hich at times is indistinguistiable from the previous 
" one is characterized not only by state adoption of specific com- 
petencies 1)ut the criterion levels for these as well. Criterion levels 
specify the evidence that will be accepted that a competency has 
been demoi^strated. It . may be expressed as frequency of occur- 
rence, degree of achievement, or other qualitative indicatory. This 
additional factor again increases the degree of state control and 
decreases the decision-making power by, preparation instityitions. 
This approach has been labeled as the "competencies criteria" 
model. Each of the specific competencies and its performance 
criteria becomes a state standard. 

A complete discussion of these com|)etencies models isT)eyond 
the scope of this paper, but a few problem areas should be pointed 
out. If a state decides to require competencies (whatever the level 
of specificity) some type of consensus must be reached as to what 
these, competencies should be. When they are broadly stated such 
as **skill in locating, developing, and using instructional resources 
for multi-cultural education," the problem is not as great as when 
specific competencies, or competencies and criteiia, are requested. 
There is just no agreement as to what these should be. ^ 

Th^re* are a number of i)olitical type questions to be dealt 
with. Who should^4^^volved in defining competencies? How shall 
these individuals be selected? What segments of the multi-cultural 
community should pariiicipate? What is the role of professional 
associations in the pjrocess? Who determines if competencies havfe 
been achieved? These are all critical questions which must be 
answered, and improper handling of these issues could prevent 
progress, no matter how important the jconcept .of multi-cultural 
education.' 

It is important to also note that there is little or no research 
to guide competency writers, particularly when specific competen- 
cies are needed. Can an individual be denifed certification because 
he or she does -not possess competencies which have not been 
shown to have any relationship to effective teaching? This lack of 
an empirical base is frequently cited as a problem with CBTE in 
general, < although it has been pointed out as a problem for all 
' teacher education programs as well. 
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R^ponsibility for muUi-cultural education 

<^ 

One question asked about CBTE and multi-cultural education 
is how multi-eultural education can be promoted for inclusion into 
CBTE programs. What is the state's responsibility in this process? . 

In general, the state has several basic functions such as regu- 
lation, leadership, and service. The emphasis among these three 
areas will depend upon the particular posture assumed by a given 
state department and the organizational structure within which it* 
operates. Some state departments strongly emphasize the leader- 
ship function, in which case initiation of activities related to cer- 
tification emanate from that agency. Multi-cultural education, as 
part of competency-based teafcher education would need impetus 
a from the statie agency iij those particular states. 

In other states the department of education does not take 
affirmative actions to, increase awareness of current issues such ias 
' multi-cultural or competency-based teacher education. Their pos- 
txire is one of reacting to rather than initiating. In this case profes- 
sional associations,^ proTQ3sional education institutions, or inter- 
ested community groups propose certification changes. The certifi- 
cation personnel are then responsible for soliciting input from 
appropriate sources on the ji/alidity of the proposed changes. 
Groups interested in multi-cultural education must assume the 
responsibility ^pr its growth in these situations. ' 

In some states there are professional standards boards whose 
responsibility is to regulate and improve thie certification system. 
In these situations state agency personnel may serve only in an 
advisory capacity arid may have rio greater influence than« other 
education organizations such as large teacher associations. The 
responsibility and influence of a given group (state department, 
professional association), therefore, varies with "the particular 
state. The range is from predominant influence,' to advisory, to 
only rai^iiig the awareness level. . 

Multi-cultural certifijcation and competency-based teacher cer- 
tification are compatible concepts. It should be noted, however, 
" ' that one does not need the other to exist. Hopefully, each of these 
concepts will be judged on its own merits, and one will not be 
dismissed because the Other failed. Whether or not an emphasis on 
their interrelationship will strengthen or weaken the individual 
concepts must be watched closely. ^ 
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Lauren Ytmng defines the '^Portal SchooT plan as a strategy 
which addresses itself to the specific needs of university, school 
district, and community. It assists school districts in providing 
Tmaningfvd eocperi^nces for its pupils and supports teacher educor 
tion institutions in effective training of educational personnel. She 
feels portal schools have implications for both competency-based 
teacher education and multi-cidtural education. They become a sup- 
portive component of CBTE because they facilitate a shift in em- 
phasis from the university to field centers. Portal schools indirectly 
support mutti'Cultural education by providing for community par- 
tieipation in governance and policy formation. They also maintain 
th^sfleidbility to adapt methods and curriculum to meet the specific 
necOTjo/ school staffs working with diverse communities of children. 
Initially, efforts of 'poHal schools have, also included provisions for 
innovative and updated professional skills for imervice teachers, a 
method of accountability for preservice teachers, and a vehicle for 
increased community involvement and responsibility in strengthen- 
ing educational xipportunities available to aU^children. 
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Rationale > ^ 

If teacher training institutions are toj3pcome more effective in 
meeting the ever-changing needs of this nation's diverse student 
populations; strategies for initiating and sustaining change must 
be incorporated. University teacher training^ipersonnelvgrow more 
concerned tvith providing meaningful methodology courses, sWUs, 
and experiences fqr their students. School districts, hampered by 
declining, enrollments and financial cutbacks, are seeking ways to 
promote the upgrading of inservice teacher skills. As achievement 
tests results are now a matter of public information, commtiunities 
• are demanding that measures of educational accountability be 
instituted to assure student growth and success. One strategy has 
emerged which .addresses itself to these specific needs of ttniver- 
sity, school district, and comnjunity. Its primary -mission is to 
assist school districts in providing meaningful experiences for their 
pupils and to support teacher education institutions in effective 
training of educational personnel In the late sixties this strategy 
was named the "Portal School" plan. The objective of this, paper is 
io describe the plan, show the relationships that exist between 
pprtal schools an^^ competency-based teacher education ^(GBTE), 
multi-cultural education, community, and preservice and piservice 
education, and to describe the experiences of San Diego State 
University's involvement in the portal school strategy. [ 

History ^ , 

The development of the portal school strategy emerged firom 
two conceptual sources: 'the U. S. Office of Education funded 
CBTE Model Projects and Temple UniversityrPhiladielphia. In 
1967, ten competency-based teacher education model projects were 

. funded by the U. S. Office of Education for the development of 
systemic, behavioral models of teacher education. The Temple 
University-Philadelphia Plan (1969) grew from an^attempt to 
bridge the gap between effective teacher training and practices.^ 
Today, several projects are in operation under the depgnation 
"portal school." Florida State University, the Universitlrof Geor- 

' ' gia. Temple University-Philadelphia, the University of Toledo, and 
San Diego State University arf^ a few of the universities utilizing 
this strategy. Although many designs fi^onr the] field have been 
brought forth,- the essential components of th^ portal schpol 
strategy as presented from the tw^ conceptual sources have been 
m aintained. ■ 

1 Rudy Cordova and iBambi Olmstead, Preface to PoHal Schools, ed., Linda 
LutQpsky (Washington, D.C.: The Council of the Great City Schools Portal 
Schools Project, n.d), p. i. 





Definition 

Portal ^hools are both a concept and a location. In trying to 
arrive at a definition, one is faced with a myriad of theoretical 
assumptions and characteristics^ which surround portal school op- 
erations in the field. Several common characteristics, however, can 
be identified upon which most portal school |)r6jects are based. 
Portal schools, as discussed in this paper, will include those Schools 
which incorporate the following elements: ^ 

1. A regular publi^ school that has been chpsen by its faculty, 
thife community served by that school, the school district 
administration, the local teacher (organization, and a co- 
operating university school of education supportive of portal 
school efforts; 

\2, Parity of educational institutions\in policy formation and 
governance; 

8. An entry point for testing new ideas, curriculum, and in- 
' structional modes which can be systematically adapted, dis- 
• seminated, and incorporated into a school system; 

4* A field-based training environment -for the professional de- 
velopment and 'growth of paraprofessionai preservice and 
s inservice teachers; ' / 

5. The reallocation and concentration of existing schooj dis- 
trict and university resources; and ""^^ 

6. The establishment of a field-based resource center housing 
those media, materials, and hardware supportive of m- 

. structional programs.- . 

The uniqueness of the portaj school is that it allows for col- 
laborative efforts of all aff^^gtedl in designing and implementing 
instructional programs. The school and teacher training institution 
work cooperatively to train prospective teachers. In additiop, the' 
university 'assists tthe local school in expanding the professional- 
skills of the staffs Portal schools, therefore, build upoiji the univer- 
sity laboratory ^ school-demonstration model to include the joirtt 
venijire of school district and university in providing a systematic, 
^eld-based preservice and inservice program. As B. Othanel Smith 
summarizes in Teachers for^the Real World: 

The clinical expedience in teacher education can be enormously 
strengthened through ^peHaboration between universities and* schools 
V{ith support from state agencies and professional organizations . ^ . A 
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clinical approach to teaching should be a priority elementvin the continu- 
ing education of teachers, as Well as in preservice prcjl^ams of student 
teaching and internship. The instructional goal for c<jrbperative enter- l^. 
prise in teacher education might be stated %B ToUoy^ To facilitate the ^ . 
rejilistic study of teaching in relation to theoretical j^^^ 
teaching.3 



Portal schools: a system '* 

The portal school strategy is a system for the cbncent^ted 
effort of field-testing innovations and alternate appix)aches tcrcur- 
riculuitt and instruction. It is conceptualized to faciUtate tlifa/ sys- 
vtemic entrance, adaptation, and dissemination of n^w ideas |iito a 
school district. Bela Banathy defines "system" ^§ a coll^jfon of 
interrelated and interacting components that work in 'i^^ ^^^^ 
grated fashion to attain predetermined purpofies.^ 
states, "The purpose of the system is realized through pi^sses in 
which interacting components of the system engage i^^^rder to 
produce a predetermined output.- « , ^% 

To implement the systemic operation of the poj^^l school, 
steps should be taken to insure that those pi^pns wot^ng in the 
portal school and affected by its decisions meet and ^peratively 
decide upon the intended outcomes. This group shj()^ld include 
representatives of the participating school district, ui|iyersity, and . 
community. Once the participants decide upon th^ Saesired end 
product, they would begin to identify activities whic^^ay produce 
these outcomes. An evaluation component is theii^ompleted to 
assess the efficiency of the whole operatiori and to piljivide data for 
maintaining or altering the activities. i;^:^ 

A visual representation of a system as proposi^|;^by DeVault in 
gmijyetency-Bdsed Teacher Education^ includes thigf following com- 
ponents: r >^ f - ^ ^ 
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The input component is established to facilitate the entmnce 
of newly developed curriculum and instruction ^strategies* 
stratepes may include, for example, diagnostic prescriptive" Cach- 
ing, micro-teaching, differentiated staffing, multi-grade groujlngs, 
and bilingual education. The operatioTis of the system are those 
instructional processes and management functions designed to 
meet a specific product usually called its outputs To ensure tHe 
continual review and adaptation of educational approaches, a 
feedback system is maintained to review and evaluate the opera- 
tions component* Any revisions or alterations in program are ^ 
then fed back into the operations component to be reexamined and ' 
field-tested* 

For example, a goal of the San Diego Portal School, as decided . 
by all role groups, was to devise a means for increasing parent 
participation in school classrooms, and to provide a preschool 
learning environment for training parents and preseryice teachers 
in early childhood education curriculum and instruction^ With di- 
rection from the Project Steering Committee, procedures were 
then undertaken to implement the preschool concept. Fifteen chil- 
dren were selected to initiate the program; parent and intern 
training seminars were conducted Those parents whose children 
participate in the preschool must volunteer ^ minimum of three 
hours each week in a regular classrdofn* The program is currently 
in its third month of operation; an external assessment is planned 
after the sixth mOnth- However, the desired result, an increase ift 
parent participation in school dassroom, and the establishment of 
the early childhood education Ieai1ii1:ig envirbnment is readily evi- 
dent If, at the. end of the external six month evaluation, the 
operation is proven a success, plans for the disseminatibh of this 
concept will be m^^e to other district schools facing the same 
problems- If problems in this strategy are identified, e.g,, lack of 
parent participation, changes will be made within the program 
activities to achieve the desired outcomes. 

An advantage of the systemic strategy of portal schools is that 
it has allowed the school district and university to provide a con- 
trolled environment where techniques and programs can be. vali- 
dated. As most educational institutions possess limited financial 
resources to experiment with new practices, the portal school set- 
ting has proyided a means for developing and testing innovations 
with limited capital expenditures. UtilKsing the portal school sys- 
tem builds an inherent flexibility to^adapt new approaches to meet 
the specific needs of different school staffs working with diverse 
communities of children. 

nbid. . — — • 
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Coinpetency-based education 

Traditional teacher education programs assume that upon 
completing a predetermined set of methodology courses and some 
experience in student teaching, the student will be competent to 
begin teaching. Responses from school district administration, 
principals, and first year teachers, however,, indicate that such 
efforts fall short in the area of providing students adequate entry 
skills. In attempting to address these needs, a movement toward 
identifying and certifying competence has been gaining momen- 
tum. The system by which this would be accomplished has been 
labeled Competency-Based Teacher Education (or Performance- 
Based Teacher Education). 

Five essential elements characteristic of CBTE programs dis- 
tinguish it from other teacher education programs: 

1. Teaching competencies to be demonstrated are role- 
derived, specified in behavioral terms, and made public. 

0 2. Assessment criteria are competency-based, specify mastery 
lev8ls,/^d made public. . 

3. Assesspent requires performance as prime evidence, takes 
stu^^^t knowledge-into account. 

4. Student's progress rate diepends on demonstrated compe- 
tency. 

5. Instructional program facilitates development and evalua- 
tion of specific competencies.® - 

Arends, Masla, and Weber, in Handbook for the Development of 
Instructional Modules in Competency-Based Teacher Education 
Programs, further describe CBTE as a "program in which the 
competencies to be acquired by the student ancl the criteria to be 
applied in assessing the competencies of the student are made 
explicit and the student is held accountable for meeting those 
criteria. The competencies specified are those particular under- 
standings, skills, behaviors, and attitudes believed to facilitate the \ 
intellectij^il, social, emotional, and physical growth qf children."^^ 
. CBTE begins to provide university teacher education programs 



® Stanley Elam, Perfiyrmance-Based Teacher Education: WJiat is the State of the 
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with a system, of apountability for' the competency of its 
graduates. ' . 

A related characteristic of CBTE is that student performance 
of competence be demonstrated in field-based settings.^^ Simula- 
tions, role-playing, and coiiege laboratory environments are effec- 
tive learning strategies, but limited primarily to the attainment of 
knowledge-level objectives. The actual demonstration of perforria- 
ance . skills requires a j^eater emphasis in real school settings in- 
volving pupils. The. final assessment of student performance needs' 
to take.place in "live'' classrooms wi^'live" students. Tlius, if the 
criterion of an objective is that pupB^will achieve, asst^ssment of 
teacher cadet skills must involve pupils in the classroom. As more 
teacher education programs movevtoward competency-based educ^^- 
tion, a corresponding shift in emphasis from the university to field 
centers should follow. Portal schools facilitat^i that change and 
thus become a supportive comi)onent of CBTE. 

The mcyqr responsibility f#t the certification of teachers has ^ 
long rested with unlVeAity teacher training institutions^ School 
districts, through tfie involvement of master teachers, have exer- 
cised limited participation in the identification ar\d assessment of 
xf;eaching competencies. Control of teacher certification skills and 
criteria lies primarily with the college. Through competency-based 
teabher education a system of sheared responsibility for the train- 
ing of teachers is maximized. 

In Pall 1972, San Diego State University first offered a totally 
competency-based program to regular preservic^ teacher candi- 
dates. Tliis two semester program, named SIGMA (Syste^ms for 
Individually Guiding Mastery Attainment)^ is constructed around 
flow-charted competencies rather than course lines and is or- 
ganized irlto a system of competency-based instructional, modules 
(ieattiing packages). This modular system is self-paced and indi- 
^ vidualized, requiring the acquisition of knowledge, the demonstra- 
tion of skill, and an evaluation of consequences or changes in pupil 
behavior* 

To ensure exposure to different learners and different teach- 
ing situations, the student's field assignment is in a different 
district and socioeconomic area each semester. To accommodate 
this as|>ect of the program, each student is assigned to two differ- 
ent school sites (one each semester). 

Evaluation of student teaching is .highly correlated with the 
rest of the -program. During the first semester, all-day experi- 
ence, as responsibilities are assumed for man^mg the learning 

^0 Stanley Elam, Peifornidnce-Based Tehcker Education: What is the State of the 
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environment of a group of children, -each student is evaluat^^d on 
his/lier ability to integrate the previously developed competencies. 
V During tlie second semester .all-day experience, each student 
and mast^v teacher identifies the (Objectives that the student will 
accomplish \vith the ehildrei> in his/lier assigned classroom. The 
student then develops a contikct which he or she negotiates with 
the master teacher and university^ supeinrisor, Tlie final evaluation 
is based on the student's demonstrated effectiveness in fulfilling 
the contract. 

In the CBTE progra^is (Teacher Corps and SIGMA) teachers 
and district representatives hj^ve begun to work more coopera- 
tively with university faculty in specifying those objectives and 
competencies required of teacher education graduates. The dis- 
trict, through mastier teachers and site administrators, is more 
involved in the assessment of student-teacher competencies and 
program operations. A greater role is exercised by school represent- 
atives in teacher education policy formation and decision-making 
processes. The participation of other educational institutions, e.g., 
school districts, provide the university additional resources and 
allows for the involvement of those affected in teacher training. ^ 

The operation of a Iportal school involves parity of university, 
district, teacher organizations, and community in program govern- 
ance. As the goals of CBTE and portal schools involve greater 
participation* of those affected by teacher training decisions^ they 
become supportive of each other in facilitating this process. A 
mechanism thus is availably to proponents of CBTE to involve 
other educational institutions in decision-making. As summanzed 
by National Teacher Corps, "The Portal School strategy is seen as 
one which has the ingredients necessary to bring the separate 
educational iristitutions together in a working relationship to pro- 
vide reality-based and field-centered teacher education and im- 
proved learning opportunities for children."" 

.0 

Multi-cultural education 

Education in the United 'States has traditionally ignored the 
cultural pluralistic nature of American sod^ty. Although acknowl- 
edgement of cultural, racial, ethnic, linguistic, and religioufe differ- 
ences has gained strength, the value system and social conscious- 
ness of America remains predominantly monolingual and monocul- 
tural. Multi-cultural education is not a catchword for "minority," 
but encompasses all people of the United States, their racial and 
ethnic differences, their customs, their levels of income, their trad- 

" Rudy Cordova and Bambi Olmstead, Preface to Portal Schools, p. i. 
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itions and beliefs, their languages, and their religious preferences^ 

As an instructional delivery system, the operation of a portal 
school does not^ directly promote specific subject and content areas. 
Portal schools support multi-iiultural education only as far as the 
curriculum content and instruction promotes multi-cultural educa- 
tion. Miicational institutions must begin to assume^esponsibility 
for seeing that developing teacher education programs reflect cul- 
tural ^'and ethnic pluralism through their staffing, materials, 
methods and strategies, r^esources, and participatory models and 
practices. 

Many educators vjew the celebration of cul^al holidays as 
the primary multi-cultural ^emphasis in school curricula* For ex- 
ample, many teachers designate Black Heritage Week (Negro His- 
tory Week) as the only time classroom materials and resources are 
brought into^ the classroom ^vhich present more than a cursory 
discussion of the Black experience. Although the observation of 
Black Heritage Week was an important milestone in seeking the 
educational equality of Blacks in schbol curricula, it is a limited 
approach and falls short of the goals of multi-cultural education* 
This goal of cultural pluralism can be achieved only if there is full 
recognition of cultural differences and effective educational pro- 
grams that make cultural* equality meaningful and real. 

Indirect support, for multi-cultural education is dravm from 
the portal school concept in'^that it provides for greater community . 
participation in policy" formation and governance. Parents can 
begin to assume a greater voice in those practices which affect 
their children's progress. Southern Colorado State College, for ex- 
.ample, has developed a Portal School ^Site Development Project 
which serves as a viable vehicle for incorporating community in- 
volvement and culturaUy-based curriculums^ 

In addition, this new laboratory setting, the total school, lends 
itself to exciting possibilities for incorporation of practices that 
address children and students of diverse social and cultural back- 
grounds. Basic, to the development of competencies in this area is 
that teachers become learners and inquirers, capable of identifying 
the culturally-telated behaviors, strengths, problems, and v issues 
encountered day-to-day in multi-ethnic classrooms. They can then 
begin^ to utilize these characteristics in planning and developing 
teaching-learning activities for achieving learning objectives* 

Multi-cultural activities that have been initiated in the San 
Diego Portal School havfe included ±he identification and school- 
wide celebration of ethnic holidays; selecting, but in most cases, 
creating classroom materials that address all children and are not 
bound in any one culture; identifying and soliciting community 
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residents and busine% persons as classroom resources and consult- 
ant*;. As integral scl|c>ol staff members, Teacher Corps interns 
have brought to the school site support for multi-Qultural educa- 
tion;^ their ethnidtias reflect the major cross-cultural backgrounds 
found in the school. ? " 

One o^the major problems associated with efforts has been to 
initiate change that is sustaining; Several Teacher Corps projects/ 
and San Diego State University is no exception, have developed 
beautiful multi-cultural education programs only to have them die 
as interns graduate from the projects. Rationalizations among 
school staffs have ranged from **lack of knowledge*Vto **lack of 
interest" in this area. San Diego, in its present ""Teacher Corps 
cycle, is attempting to ^offset this problem by involving regular 
school staff members in intensive inservice offerings and work- 
shops in the area of multi-cultural education — from philosophy to 
the development of classroom materials and activities. An objec- 
tive then of multi-cultural education is not only to initiate the 
goals of multi-cultural education curriculum and instructional 
strategies, but to ensure that these goals become institutionalized 
at the university and district* ' ^' \ , 

Teachers who find students of multi-ethnic and diverse ^cul- 
tural backgrounds absent from their classrooms need also assume 
responsibility for incorporating cultural pluralistic activities in 
their instructional programs. The portal school only provides a 
framework. It does, however, provide the flexibility for on-site 
instruction and adaptation of methods and curriculum to meet the. 
needs of the children and community served- 

Individualized study laboratory 

In order to implement the on-site instructional program, pre- 
vious efforts had indkated the iiecessity to develop a resource 
center withiii tHe' portal school to provide^the i)articipants with the 
various print and non-print media and equipment to^ be- used in 
achieving learning objectives. It was found, as a result of Sixth 
Cycle experiences, that a major problem was the constant trans- 
port of materials, hardware^ and resources between the univ^ity 
and portal school. Professors found themselves in the cumberagpa^ 
role of loading and unloading their cars with materials for the 
instructional program. Students found it difficult to locate needed 
materials such^as tapes, books, and filmstrips, which were part of 
the module learning alternatives. The constant misplacement of 
these materials^ often led to confusion and frustration on the part 
of both professor and student. To alleviate this problem, an Indi- 
vidualized Study Laboratory was established in each of the two 
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portal schools. Learning carrels were built; adding electrical out* 
lets, restationing hardwjure within the laboratory, and cataloguing 
modules and supporting learning resources was one of the major 
initial tasks. ^ . 

Such a study laboratory differs from a traditional media or 
r<»source center in that its ^)kmary purpose is the stfpport of an 
individualized 'multi-cultural, lield-based program* Altl^ough help- 
£uV a general reference funjction or representative collection of 
materials is not necessary^ However, the Individualized Study 
' fiftboratory has been functional for compiling and housing catalogs ^ 
aitd a ^reservoir\of b6oks and resources which reflect bilingual, 
' cross-cultt^l ertiMiasis. Al^ materials have befen catalogued by the 
term leaders; intewis have ?et up and operated a checkout system 
foi* overnight usage of "the resources. Additional purposes^ of the 
laboratory have been to serve to a gathering point for students of 
the instructional program, to provide ^11 materials necessary to 
achieve specified objectives, and \o have assistance available when 
necessary. \ . ^ 

The Individualized S^udy Laboratory acts as an operations 
center where faculty schedules have been kept so that small group 
and individual conferences could be arranged. Learning packets or 
modules are stored and distributed there; module pre- and post- 
assessments are a(hninistered when appropriate.^AU of th^ neces- 
sary softwarg to support the instructional objectives are available 
in the laboratory, such as printed materials, filmfetrips, films,* 
tapes, videotapes, slides, and simulations. The laborktory has in- 
cluded study tables, areas for small group discussion, and learning 
carrels equipped with various items of media hardware* Students 
have been able to use the roomj^^on an individualized or small 
group basis, taking as much time or as little time as necessary to 
complete their instructional objectives. Therefore, a system for 
keeping the center open and operating has been developed.^^" 
^ The study laboratory additionally serves as an instructional 
classroom for the attainment of knowledge level ^objectives. It is 
also possible that Ihis resoi^rge center could support some perfor- 
mance level objectives; however, in many instances this would ' 
have to be done in another setting. For instance, in teacher educa- 
tion some performance skills might be dem5)nstrated usinfe simula- 
tions; however, most perfoifmance skills would more likely he dem- 
onstrated in the public school classroom where the student is 
assigned. Therefore, a primary utilization of the study laboratory 
has been to facilitate the mastery of knowledge level objectives. 
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Although some skills have been demonstrated" there, most perfor- 
mance, conseqfuellce, and affective objectives are being demon- 
strated in the "real life" setting, the public school classroom. 

Initiating and implementing a portal school: 
The San Diego experience 

The portal school concept was a plan that drew gr^at interest 
and support from San Diego State University, participating local 
education agencies (LEAs), and serviced community. (Considerable 
discussion had indicated the need for a type of 'complex cwhich 
could systematically converge available expertise and resources to 
concentrate on arriving at solutions to local educational problems. 
Meetings were then held to'^furth^r conceptualize its scope and 
operation at the local site. Fred Broder, Portal School Coordinator 
of Atlanta Teacher Corps> has outlined a process for the selection 
of a portal school.*^ Basically, this is the strategy utilized by San 
Diego State University in identifying a local portal school (see 
figure 1). 

Early in the planning stages the university and school dis- 
tricts committed themselves tq^provide the necessary reallocation 
of resources and facilities to meet the demands of the program. 
Space was provided on-site to house the resource center and in- 
structional program activities of the portal schooL As need arose 
for expanded services, the school district made a considerable 
effort to resolve the situation favorably. The university, through 
the School of Education, has likewise expressed a commitment of 
human and material resources through the reallocation of instruc- 
tional and supervision units needed to implement the on-site in- 
structionar program. Initial capital outlays for creating the Indi- 
vidualized Study Laboratory and rearranging faculty schedules to 
support the field-based instructional program were committed by' 
the university. Through these efforts the School of Education has 
established a Field-Based Task Force to examine the strengths 
and weaknesses of the field-centered instructional programs. > 

An individualized study l^eratory, as described earlier, was 
designed and organized at the local sites. Approximately sixty 
percent of the instructional program was delivereji through a 
modularized approach. These modules, for example, were fully de- 
veloped in the areas of Educational Psychology, Language Arts, 
Reading, Social Studies, Early Childhood Education, Community- 
Based Education,' Teaching as a Profession, and Educational 
Accountability. The remaining professional courses did identify 

*3iVed Broder, "The Portal School from Concept to Reality," in Forial Schools, 
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objectives, criteria for assessment, find major emphasis on indi- 
vidual and group projects related to classroom performances. 

The preservice education component of San Diego State 
University's portal schools has been primarily centered on the 
professional preparation of Teacher Corps interns and regular stu- 
dent teachers. As the major section of the professional education 
program was modularized, all necessary resources were housed at 
the portal school. Modules were written so that demonstration of 
competence necessitated the interns' performances qf specific skills 
in working with pupils. The intern's or student's progress was 
evaluated by the team leader, class instructor, or university 
supervisor who assessed performance on a common set of pre- 
determined Criteria. An Advantage of the fif Id-based operation is 
that it allowed the preservice. teacher (intern) experience in assess- 
ing and evaluation of his/her teaching skills in an actual school 
classroom setting. 

As reported by university edc\iation falculty participating ih 
the program, an advantage of the field-based portal school is that 
it has allowed the faculty member to document the growth of a 
student and the attainment (or non-attainment as the case, may 
be) of teaching competencies. It has also provided university 
faculty a closer linkage between a theoretical and practical Ap- 
proach to the training of teachers. Faculty members have had an 
opportunity to evaluate their individual skills in working directly 
with students *through demonstrations and supervision. Thus, por- 
tal schools have provided, in an indirect manner, a means of 
upgrading and broadening university faculty empirical teaching 
skills. ^ ^ > 

With the decreasing hiring of new employees, school districts 
have placed an increased emphasis on inservice education. How 
the school district facilitates the upgrading of professional skills 
for their certificated employees was a district concern at the portal 
school. The operation of a portal school readily provided a system 
for offering inservice' education demonstrations, » workshops, and 
courses. Facilities were available at the locSal school site. Univer- 
sity professors, district resource teachers, and curriculum special- 
ists began cooperative endeavors at the local site. Since teachers 
no longer had to trkvel to the university and combat the parking, 
problems, incentive was built in to attract a greater percentage of 
participating teachers, who merely have to walk from one f)art ol 
their school campus to another. As the resources were available 
and housed in the portal school, teachers had the opportunity to 
utilize materials and experiment with techniques on their own 
levels and at their individual paces. In those cases where cur- 
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riculum had been developed along a modular format, an'in-house 
instructional program was .readily available to staff and support 
personnel. And, with the training of preservice teachers, oppor- 
tunities were available for differentiated stafft team teaching, and 
'othef^ instructions-delivery patterns. 

Trtie curriculum and instruction was organized and structured 
to such an extent that a formal degree program was offered al^the 
local site. Initial operation began in Sixth Cycle Teacher Corps 
with the organization of classes for cooperating teachers in areas 
the cooperating teachers identified. Activities included, for exam- 
ple, workshops and classes in Competency-Based Education, Indi- 
vidualized Instruction, and Multi^Qultural JEducatiorj. Beginning 
with Eighth Cycle Teacher Corps, teachers expressed the desire 
for a more advanced^ degree or specialist credential. Working with 
the Inservice Education Coordinator of the School District, a ques- 
tionnaire was distributed to Title I school teachers 'inquiring about 
their interest in a masters' program based at the portal school— a 
rather centrally school in the Title I, inner city area. The response 
was overwhelming- A limit of 50 partitipants was established, with 
first priority given to teachers within the portal school. Meetings 
with the 50 participants produced a list of course and performance 
objectives for the program/ The University Education Graduate 
.Cooi^dinator then advised upon the best program which would 
meet the specific needs and interests of teachers enrolled in the 
on-site degree program. 

Competencies were then identified,* courses designated, and a 
time line was drawn to complete the majority of the courses dur- 
ing the two years of the Eighth Cycle teacher Corps operation. As 
of this writing teachers have completed approximately sixty per- 
cent of the'M.A. degree requirements in Curriculum and Instruc- 
tion. Classes w6re offered at the portal school. Several portal 
school teachers not involved in the M.A. program have elected to 
enroll in many of the courses. Teachers have begun to utilize the 
Individualized Study Lab to review additional materials and 
media for . their classrooms. It has beeja the response and en- 
thusiasm of tfie participating teachers which has* made this com- 
ponent of the portal school a success. 

Portal schools and the community ' 

Conceptualization of a portal School necessitated consideration 
for establishing a cooperative decision-making body representing 
university, school district, teachers, administrators, and teacher 
organizations. The Teacher Corps Project Steering Committee 
served this purpose. It pmvided for the participation of ps^rents in 



the design, in some cases implementation, and evaluation of 
y ' teacher methods and curriculum. The portal school, when in suc- 
cessful operation, plans for the (1) increased involvement of com- 
munity in local site decision-makina and (2) entrance of parents 
and community persons into an instructional system to attain 
some predeterjnined goals. In other words, the portal school began. 
^ to allow for a system of training teacher aides, paraprofessionals, 
arid parent yolunteers. 
, ' In some portal schools across the nation, programs for parent 
effectiveness,' parent participation in school, classrooms, and parent 
involvement in decision-making have become components in the 
operation of the schools. For example, as a component of its poVtal . 
school, San^Diego State University has spgjisored a parent partici- 
^ pation supporting parent education and the involvement, and the 
'training of volunteers fc^r the classroom. The portal school offered 
parity parental decision-jnaldng, and maintained an accountability 
system for school and university programs. As described by the 
Temple University-Philadelphia School program, the following 
' outcomes can be expected in the operation of a successful portal 
school: 

'- • * - 

1. Community voice* in educational priorities; 

2. Parents^ understanding of educational programs; 

3. An increase in adult-studeri't ratios in the classroom;, 

'=^ 4. Increased parent participation in school programs; and 

5. Reinforcement of the educational program and increased 
V student participation in that program-^'* 

As another, paper will more specifically address rights and 
responsibilities' of parents in educational programs, I have 
attempted to present only a cursory view of community involve- 
ment in the development and operation of a portal school. It is 
necessary, however, to state that for the jwrtal school to operate 
as it is systematically designed, the involvement of all affected is 
crucial to' its successful operation. Thus, planning, organization, 
and evaluation must include all role groups which have a stake in 
the education of the children served — school administration, uni- 
versity personnel, pre'service teachers, inseryice teachers, and 
equally important, community. 
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""Proposal for the Portal School Program," Appendix A (Philadelphia: Temple 
University Program,. Mimeographed, n.d.). 
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Coiidusion 



The initial conception pf portal schools included an entry point 
for providing innovative and updated professional skills to inser- 
viee teachers, a method of accountability for preservice teacher 
education, and a vehicle for increased community involvement and 
resi)onsibility. Once success was achieved in these areas, personnel 
would be dispersed throughout the school district to begin plan- 
ning and organization for implementing other .portal and satellite' 
schools. 'The majority of portal schools have not^ yet reached this 
stage of development. We are still primarily assuring that otir 
initial efforts^ operate successfully, Sev^al problems remain unre- 
solved* In no way can i)6rtal schools be vi^ed as a panacea to the 
training of teachers, community participation, or inservice educa- 
tion. Yet, it is a process where educators can begin to document^ 
the success of their efforts, maintain a system of accountability, 
and continue to meet the ever-changing rieedis in the successful 
education of all children. It has, for example, ^ssisted San Diego 
State University in the attainment of its educatibilal objectives. 
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Teacher I?iservice Education: 
Nontiative Re-Education 
for a Multi-Cultural Society 

Roland Buchanan, Jr. 
Director, Human Relations Department 
Madison Public Schools 
Madison, Wisconsin 



p Roland L. Buchanan is cormemed with the question, H&w do we 
achieve a balance between morol education and the proclaimed cog- 
nitive function of the school for all students? He examines three 
area^s for achieving this balance: (1) self -under standing, (2) theories 
of planned change, and (S) implementation of an intergroup relor 
J tions inservice program based on normative re-education. In the 
first area he proposes that diai^»^e4nquiry is the first step in 
teaching equality tind justice. Next he presents three theorized mod- 
els - of planned change and pursues the normative re-educative 
strategy as most applicable to inservice education in intergroup 
relations in the Madison Public School program ^and the develop- 
meat of Cognitive Measurement and Affective' Measurement scales 
to evaluate the effectiveness of this strategy. The inservice program 
implemented had a positive effect on those groups involved and 
revealed that the normative-re-educative strategy of chchige is viable 
^ vehicle for implementing change in schools* Buchanan concludes 
that the challenges of overcoming racism, sexism, classism, and 
prejudice are difficult, but edvx^ators must meet these challextges 
and move forward with determination and optimism* ■ ■ . 
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Will learning readind||writing, and arithmetic continue to be 
the main focus of education in tmlocking a student's mind to the 
ever-changing knowledge available to him/her today? Will cogni- 
tion rather than the integration of cognition and affect, continue 
to be the overriding focus 6f education? Will education continue to 
serve as mere reflections of society, and thus continue to allow 
such distinctions as skin color and socioeconomic class to govern 
the quality of education provided American children? 

As early as 1900, John Dewey wrote in Moral Pri'miples in 
Education: / ^ 

ft ■ • 

There cannot be two sets of ethic^ principles, one for life in the school, 
and the other for life outside the school As conduct is one, so also the 
principles of conduct are one. 

The social work of the school ia often limited to training for citizenship 
and citizenship is then interpreted in a narrow sense as meaning edac- 
ity to vote intelligently, disposition to obey laws, etc. . . The child is one, 
and he must either live his social life as an integral unified being, or 
suffer loss and create friction. 

The child is an organic whole, intellectually, socially, and morally, as ^^ 
well as physically. We must take the child as a member of society in the 
broadest sense,' and demand for and from the schools whatever is neces- 
sary to enable the child intelligently to recognize all his social relations 
and take his part in sustaining them.^ . 

That there must be a balance between moral education and 
the proclaimed cognitive function of the school for all students, 
K-12 as well as through all instutitions of higher learning, is not 
the question; the question is how do we achieve this balance? 
Thus, in this paper I wish to briefly examine: (1) self- 
X understanding or self-integration; (2) theories of planned, change, 
and (3) the implementation of an intergroup relations inservice 
program based in normative re-education as alternatives in 
achieving this balance. ^ 

Let us first begin by examining the concept of self-understand*- 
ing or self-integration, for as Arthur Jersild so succinctly states: 

The teacher*s understanding and acceptance of himself is the most 
important requirement in any effort he makes to help students to know 
themselves and to gain hfealthy attitudes of self-acceptance.* 

In other words, a major aspect of self-understanding is becom- 
ing aware of one's own personal feelings and attitudes, which are 

laden with noms and values derived from the normative dimen- 

« 

* John Dewey, Moral Principles in Ediicatian, Riverside Educational Monographs 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: The Riverside Press, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1909), pp. 7-9. 

2 Arthur Jersild, When Teachers Face Themselves (New York: Teachers College 
' Press, 1955), p. 68. 
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sion of society and transmitted to students by and large through 
our ipiublic system of education. 

Hence, educators must continuously engage in this endeavor 
of self-understanding, or they will see those whom they teach 
through the biases and distortions of their own unrecognized 
needs, fears, desires, anxieties, hostile impulses, etc. Tlie process of 
gaining knowledge of self, and the struggle for self-integration and 
self-fulfillment is not something that can be taught "to" or done 
"for" someone; it must be a process in which each individual is 
actively engaged. 

Of central imjijniiance in understanding one's personal existence is anxi- 
ety: Anxiety may arise as a reaction to anything that threatens one's „ 
existence as a separate self or that jeopardizes the attitudes one has , 
concerning one's self and one's relations with others. 
* 

Anxiety occurs both as a response to a threat and as a way of alerting a 
person to evade or be on guard against anything that might threaten an 
irrational attitude or style or life he ha^ adopted in trying to cope with 
the problems of his life.^ 

As Harry Stack Sullivan has pointed out, until one is able to 
integrate with self, one will not be able to integrate with others.^ 
Thus the acceptance of others (in this case each unique individual 
student), the fear of changing one's attitudes, beliefs, standards, 
and values, and the acceptance of diversity rather than conform- 
ity, all create anxiety within self* Yet when educators struggle to 
reach the point of self-understanding, theselanxieties will lessen 
and they will become bettew able to integrate with others. Thus 
1)ecoming aware of self— one4 own personal feelings and attutides, 
which are transmitted through the various iiretitutions which play 
^significant role in the socialization process, i.e., the home, the 
church, and the school— is of major importance to the teaching 
profession. 

The essential question raised by Jersild for those involved in 
the educational profession is this: What does this effort «to help 
students mean in a distinctly intimate, personal way in the 
educator's own life?^ As was e^ent throughout the inservice pro- 
gram in Intergroup Relations, to be disieussed later in this article, 
it was apparent that self-understanding required far more from an 
educator than the method courses taken in college, the writing of 
lesson plans, or having the know-how and skills in handling disci- 
pline. What was discovered as necessary was ah exploration 

3 Ibid., p. 3. 

* Harry Stack Sullivan, The Fusion ^Paychiatry avd Social Science (New York: 

W. W. Norton Company, 1971), p. Sl4. 
s Arthur T. Jersild, When Teachers Face Themselves, p. 3. 



among the educators of an in-depth searching and understanding 
of self. Such an exploration enabled the educators to understand 
their own human needs and the ways by which they learned to 
accept the norms of society as these norms relate to racism, sex- 
ism, and elassism, 

% '[ Tliis became a crucial aspect for educators when they consid- 
^d both the education of the students they taught and what 
^'researejii has revealed about how prejudicial attitudes are formed 
with respect to the concepts of racism, sexism, and classism. As 
education institutions reflect the norms, standards, and values of 
society, the inservice program made the assumption that 
educatox^, too, reflect these same norms, as well as transipit them 
to the students they teach, either consciously or unconsciously. 
Thus, it is essential that educatoi^ not only be aware of the 
importance of self-integration, but that they fully understand the 
phenomenon. 

One method of involving educators in the procesgv^of self- 
understanding or self-integration, the examination of individual 
beliefs, values, attitudes, and institutional and societal norms, is 
through the dialogue-inquiry process. 

Dialogue-inquiry is the coordination of two processes: (1) the process 
whercby^two or more persons reveal their feelings and thoughts to one 
another with a reciprocal awareness of the threat to self-esteem that is 
involved for each; (2) the process whereby two or more persons ask and 
answer questions that are relevant to then* situation.^ 

In a school, dialogue is a communication among professional colleagues 
(including parents and students) ^ a teacher talking to a principal or a 
, problem-solving session of several persons. It is from dialogue, facilitated 

by the interpersonal competencies of participants, that the specific func- 
tions of inquiry (describing and evaluating reality, formulating and 
analyzing problelns, setting goals, elaborating and examining alterna- 
tive plans, acting to implement a plan for changing reality) are^ gener- 
ated and given form and meaning. Dialogue activates inquiry. It enables 
group members to raise and answer questions and to state and consider 
alternatives regarding a specific function of inquiiy.' \ 

Dialogue, unlike debate, is designed to unify rather than di- 
vide people. The process of dialogue seeks to construct an atmos- 
phere in which persons are able to share their feelings and ideas 
in order to clarify* assumptions they may have made about them- 
selves, others, or the institution in which they function. 

The process of inquiry is designed to integrate and coordinate 
ideas and feelings so that the interactions among people have 

° Max JR. Goodson, "Dialogue Inquiry" (Unpublished notes, University of 
Wisconsin^Madison, 1973), p. 5. 
Ibid., p. 3. a 
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purpose and are productive. Out of ihquily come solutions or al- 
ternatives on which people can act in order to correct or improve 
conditions in their environment. r 

Listed below are the areas of focu^n dialogue-inquiry with 
respect to the Intergroup Relations Program: 

1, The Self, with emphasis on the '^ability and use of skills to 
achieve self-awareness and self-understanding through par- 
ticipation dlnd interaction with others in groups « or with^ 
one's self and one's environment; 

2, Interpersonal Relating and Communicating, with emphasis 
on the use of skills and the understanding of concepts for 
analyzing and managing interactioi^s among people; 

3, Small Gr6up Behavior and one's participation in a group; ^ 

4 The School as an Organimtion and the interactions between 
the school and the community, clarifying the concepts and 
skifls associated with-4)lanning, decision-making, and 
problem-solving; ) 

5. Cultures Different from One's 0\vn which are affected by 
practices of discrimination in the forms of racism, classlsm, 
and sexism; ^ ■ 

Q.^Institutional Norms that form the basis for policies and 
decisions in the school, family, business, government, 
church, etc Institutional norms help to shape the attitudes 
, * of the individual. They may also serve as the4)asis for an 
^ individual's resisting and rejecting the accepted standards 
of a school or community; and 

i 

7. Societnl Norms as ideals to be striven for or as concrete 
conditiom to be tolerated or corrected. Societal norms pro- 
"^vide ar^ner£\l context through which institutional norms 
are formed, maintained, or changed.® 

Through dialogue-inquiry the immediate objectives of school- 
ing become behavioral and affective rather than cognitive only. 
This is not to say that cognitive development is denied. Hov/cver, 
the focus becomes one of moral development, helping young people 
develop the ability^to get along with themselves and others. y ^ 

With respect to intergroup relations, dialogue-inquiry gjcaks 
to the process of normative change; the process of reevaluat- 
ing values which influence a person's behavior. It should be 

« Max R. Goodson, "Nomative Re-Education" (Unpublished notes, University of 
Wisconsin^Madison, 1974). 
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remembered ±hat the individual does not manage his/her i^tionali- 
zations as he/she pleases, without interference from outside. As 
Gunnar Myrdal in The American Dilemma describes the process of 
normative change, individual norms are continually questioned 
and disputed, v . 

The individual or the group whose behavior we are studying does not 
act in moral isolation.^ ' . 

When dialogue-inquiry takes the form of moral- criticism by 
one person or a group, it is not that the one claims to haye certain 
norma that the other does not have. It is rather an appeal to 
re veui those norms held in common with others. 
^ Dialogue-inquiry allows people to integrate hW they think 

and how they feel in a positive, productive 'way. If yOung people 
can* be taught this j^rocess, they then can practice the kinds of 
behayipr that wiU^ improve their relationships with others. Thus 
we are addressing ourselves to much more than the memorization 
and regurgitation of facts. However, one crucial factor cannot be 
ignored: until educators themselves are trained in the dialogue- 
inquiry process, in its design and its end, it will be extremely 
difficult for students to acquire and use the skills involved. The 
training of educators in the dialogue-inquiry process with respect 
to intergroup relations involves interaction with those who are 
different in sex, color, class, or culture from' oneVseif. This very 
notion impiJfes normative change. J 

Concomitant to such change must be an analysis oi the nor- 
mative structure of our present American society and how it per- 
petuates the conciept of assimulation as opposed to the concept of 
pluralism. By pluralism the author is referring to the practice of 
. behaviors which proceed from knowledge of and respect for people 
based on their cultural, economic, social, or religious orientations. 
Therefore, for thi^ to take place, nonconsciops elements which 
impede problem solutions must be brought in t0" consciousness and 
publicly examined and reconstructed. 

Strategies of plamied change 

Generally speaking, most educational institutions are unable 
to change or alter the norms which have become stabilized in their 
operational patterns from within, and therefore outside help is 
desirable. Thus, we will now focus attention on theorized strate- « 
gies of planned change, then pursue one strategy as a vehicle for 
investigating an attempt to bring about change in the Madison 
Public School System with respect^ to intergroup relations. 

^ Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma (New York:, Harper & Row Publishers, 
1944), pp. 1028-1029. 



'\ Bennis, Benne, and CWn in The Planning of Change have 

^ ^ theorized three, models of planned changes: (1) "Empirical- 
Rational" strategy; (2) "Power-Coercive" strategy; and (3) "Norma- 
tive-Re-educative" strategy.*** ^ 

* The empirical-rational strategy is based on the fundamental 
assumption that a person 'is rational and will follow his/her ra- 
tional self-interest once this has been revealed to him/her. The 
basis for the development of this strategy was the notion of free- 
ing people of their superstitions through scientific discoveries, and 
disseminating this knowledge through general education. This ap- 
proach, used for the dissemination of current knowledge and new 
research, is still the most accepted and utilized form of' change 
employed by researchers as well as the lay person. The difficulty ^f 
creating the desired change tl^ough this strategy may be viewed * 
as lying principally with the pei^onnel responsible for implement- 
ing the change and not with a lack of new knowledge. Replacing 
personnel, however, tends not to eliminate th^ difficulty, as it is 
generally the societal and cultural norms of society that need 
changing. By and large, personnel of any institution find them- 
selves locked into the established norinative patterns of operation ^ 
designed to carry out the goals of the organization especially as 
they relate to production. This approach is best exemplified by the 
"assembly line process." The needs of the consuiYier are frequently 
not taken into consideration by the researchers or producers; in 
addition, when a new technique is discovered or invented, there is 
generally a lack of training or,know-how on the part, of the public » 
in putting this new technique or change into operation. 

In questioning whether or not^ the new innovation will bring 
- about the desired change, the following is of concem: 

The questions of how to get a fair trial and how to install an innova- 
tion in an already going and crowded school system are ordinarily not 
built centrally into the strategy. The rationalistic assumption usually 
" * . precludes research attention to these questions. For, if the invention can 

be rationally shown to have achieved desirable results in soine situa- 
tions, it is assumed that people in other situations will adopt it once 
they know these results and the rationale behind them. The nisglect of 
the above questions has led to a wasta£?p of much applied Research effort 
in the past.^^ *^ 

In view of all the research that has been done on the 



Robert Chin and Kenneth D. Benne, "General Strategies For Effecting Changes 
In Human Systems,** in Warren .G. Bennis, Kenneth D. Benne, and Robert Chin, 
eds.. The Planning of Cliange, 2d ed- (New York: Hblt, Rinehart and Winston, 
' 1969), p. 40. . 
' "Ibid. 
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empirical-rational strategies, the author feels this approach works^ 
best when it is applied to the technologies or to the empirical 
sciences. It tends to fail, however, when applied to people, espe- ^ 
cially when there is no readiness for change. This is due to a lack 
of basic research dn people: their behavior, attitudes, and relation- 
ships with others. In addition,' there is a laclj: of knowledge relative 
to the psychological functioning of man.*^ » ^ 

Whereas the empirical-rational strategy depends on knowledge 
as a major ingredient; of power,* the second strategy — power 
coercive — ^is based on the application of poWr: political, economic, 
or otherwise. Basically, it is the compliance of those with less 
power following the plans, direction, or leadership of those with 
.greater power. In addition,, the use 'of moral pov/er is frequently 
employed as a non-violent means of bringing \o consciousness 
public sentiments of guilt and shame.^^ lu otheir words: 

When a person is aware; he will behave differently from when he is * 
not, a difference that will be indicated by his acting more slowly and less 
rhythmically, making more errors, and being more able to change the 
pattern of his act." 

The ex]^nents of this strategy usually rely on political power 
as the li^cessary ingredient for legitimizing JawB they deem desir- 
able. Economic power, on the other hand, exerts coerciye influence 
over those to whom the power is applied. For example, a law has 
been passed requiring school systems tp adopt an affirmative ac- 
tion employment program by 1974. If such action is not taken by 
local school systems, the thre«t of withholding federal funds from 
^the school district is eminent. Thus, both the political and 
economic powers exercise coercive influence to bring about the 
desired change deemed necessary. 

In .general, America's economic and political systems opera- 
* tions are based upon this strategy and it is accepted by many 
without question. Because this strategy is taken for granted by 
* the masses, it generally goes unchallenged as long as it adheres to 
the expected ethos of society. Once a social system or subculture 
within society becomes disenchanted with the operations of the 
system, alienation arises and the power coercive strategy tends4o 
divide the society, 

\ ' ■ ,^ 

Alienation ... is not only a feeling of resentment and disaffection but 
also an expression of the objective conditions which subject a person to 
forces beyond his understanding and control Hence, even if a person is 
only vaguely aware of his own deprivation, dependency and manipula- ^ 



w Ibid, p. 36. 
13 Ibid., pp. 52-54, 

" Amitai Etzioni, The Active - Society (New York: The Free Press, 1968), p. 224 
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tiofi, ho is still alienated so long as he is unable to participate authenti- 
cally in the processes that shape his social being. Alienation, thus, has* 
structural bases and psychic consequences. 

Alienation is encompassing in still another sense: it affects both the 
excluded groups and those who exclude them. The excluded are affected 
because the society is particularly unresponsive to their needs. The 
excluding group are affected because the process of exclusion creates a 
distorted social world which they cannot exclude.*55 

The power-eoercive strategy tends to fail, however, because it 
seeks to change the masses through unplementing political and 
econojuic goals deemed desirable by the strategist in power. 
' Within this strategy little if any attention is given to re-educating 
the masses regarding the'new goals, i.e., the norms to be changed. 
When a change has been legitimized by law, it is often assumed by 
the power-coercive strategist that the desired change has been 
made, when in fact the only thing that has been accomplished is 
the act of brining the force of legitimacy to bear on^he desured 
change. Tliose who are to carry out the desired change are still 
withoilit the new knowledge, new skills, new attitudes, and new 
value orientations with which to bring about the change. The 
acquisition of these attributes requires new conduct on the social 
level which in turn requires changes in the norms, the roles, and 
the relationship structures of the individuals or institutions in- 
volved. This discussion is by no means to disregard or downplay 
the importance of the use of political institutions in achieving 
change. It is the author's intention, however, to emphasize the 
importance of combining the normative-re-educative strategy with 
political coercion, before and after political action is implemented, 
if the public is expected to act intelligently and responsibly to the 
.desired changes. This strategy is therefore rejected: first, because 
it is diffijjult to force people to change th«ir norms and values, and 
secondly, because whenever change in norms is desired, there \g 
ne^d for re-educating the public regarding the new norms, both 
cognitively and affectively.^^ 

Therefore, the third strategy, the normative-re-educative 
strategy of charige, is the most applicable to inservice education in 
intergroup relations. As change on the social level requires 
. changes in personal standards, values, and beliefs^ and changes in 
norms an4 roles of the institutions involved, re-education is neces- 
sary. In the normative-re-educative strategy, the rationality and 
intelligence of a person is not denied. Changes in norms (what 
is "right" and "ought to be") however, involves changes in 

» Ibid., pp. 618-619. ' 

16 Robert Chin and Kenneth D. Benne, "General Strategies For Effecting Changes 
In Human Systems, pp. 55-57. 
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comprehension, skills, attitudes, and values. Changes must also 
occur in relationship with one another, as well as changes in one's 
thought patterns stemming from new knowledge or information.*'^ 
In other words, "there must be some agreement about the values 
that define 'righf and ^ought to be' and the norms that detail 
appropriate behavior needed to sustain values."*® 

Within the normative-re-educative» strategy there are two in- 
terrelated apprbaches: (1) interpersonal growth and (2) problem- 
solving. 

The basis of this first api^rach is weU-defined by Lewin when 
he states:. \ 

Man must participate in his own re-educatipn if he is to be re-edu- 
cated at all. And re-education is a normative change as well as a cogni- 
tive and perceptual change.*^ - 

In order for a person to participate in his/her own re-educl?^ 
tion, he/she must first become aware of his/her own attitudes and 
from where they stem* For until nonconscious attitudes are 
brought into the realm of consciousness they cannot be re-eyalu- 
ated or changed. In other words, one must seek to re-eyaluate 
those relatively durabje patterns of recurrent interpersonal rela- 
tions which characterize his/her present interactions with'others.20 

There are commoii . elelments to the processes of normative 
change, when one is serving in the role of a change agent in an 
educational institution working to resolve conflicting and prob- 
lematic situations at the personal, as v/ell as the community level 
within the educational setting. First, the educators must be in- 
volved in developing the programs of change for themselves. 

The way they [educators] see themselves and their problems must be 
brought into dialogic ^lationship with the way in which they and their 
problems are seen by the change agent.^* 

Second, the problems confronting educators are not assumed 
to be ones which can be met only by accurate factual information, 
though this possibility is not ruled out. The problems may rather 
be in the attitudes, values, notms, or in the exterrJkl and internal 
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*® Joan I. Roberts, Scejie of the Battle (Garden City, New York: Doubleday & 
Company, 1^1), p. 236. 

Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social C<niflict8 (New York: Harper & Row Publishers, 
1948) and Kurt Lewin, Field Theory in Social Science (New York: Harper & Row 
Publishers, 1951), cited in Robert CJhin and Kenneth D. Benne, "General 
Strate^es For Effecting CJhanges In Human Systems," pp. 43-44. 
^ Harry Stack Sullivan, The FtLsion of Psychiatry and Social Science , p. 295. 
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In Human Systems," p. 44. 
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relationships of the educators and thus require normative re- 
. education. It is for this reason that the exponents of this strategy 
have not only recognized the need for cognitive re-education, but 
\ also recognize the importance of affective and behavioral re- 
education. Tins then requires changes in attitudes, values, and 
behavior at the personal level, and norms and relationships at the 
social level.^ 

Thus, when there is any attempt to change an existing social 
or institutional structure, the change involves altering human be- 
havior. As the personality is viewed as an undefinable dynamic set 
of various processes, it is constantly in motion — occurring in a 
continuous series of interpersonal interactions with other human 
systems. It is for this reason that the science of psychiatry recog- 
\ nizes that nearly every interpersonal interaction has definite in- . 
trapersonal influences and is to a great extent a fittiction of the 
human being's past experience and of the particular chronology of 
that experience.^ 

. Thus, in attempting to bring about change, there arise the 
problems of resistance, tension, anxiety, shame, humiliation by 
ridicule, guilt, and disrupted interpersonal communications. These 
become prospective changes in patterns of practice which are 
evoked in the people affected by the change. Therefore, the change 
agent; even though focally and initially concerned with modifica- 
tions in the educational system, finds himseMierself in need of 
more adequate knowledge of human behavior, individual and so- 
cial Anxiety is always interpersonal in nature and thus a neces- 
sary factor in dealing effectively with the human aspects of delib- 
erate change. It is such knowledge of human behavior that niust 
be experienced) understood, and accepted by educators before they 
can effectively use this knowledge amongst themselves or with 
students in the classropm.^ ' 

Third, the change agent must learn to intervene mutually and 
collaboratively along with the eduators in an effort to define and 
solve their problems. The here and now experience of the two 
provide an important basis for diagnosi|ig the problem and of 
locating needs for normative re-education in the interest of solving 
the problem.^^ It is also important that the change agent under- 
stand that over time educators as well as other human beings 
have adopted durable patterns within the self to avoid anxiety 



22 Ibid., pp. 44-45. 

23 -Harry Stack Sullivan, The Fusion of Psychiatry and Social Science, p. 33. 
2* Robert Chin and Kenneth D. Benne, "General Strategies For Effecting Changes 
In Human Systems," p. 33. ^ 

25 Ibid., p. 49. :■ W ' 
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that threatens the^ self. This is generally an outgrowth of early 
childhood sublimation or conditioning. This sublimation is viewed 
as a dejSciency and usually manifests itself in covert mannerisms 
in an attempt to avoid or minimize anxiety.^e Fourth^ nonconscious 
elements which impede problem solutions must be brought into 
consciousness and publicly examined and reconstructed. And fifth, 
the concepts of the behavioral sciences and variatiofts in teaching 
techniques are resources which the change agent and the edu- 
cators, must learn to use selectively, relevantly, and appropriately 
in order to deal with the human relations problems confronting 
them 

These five elements are necessary forces in the processes of 
planned change; and these forces must be carefully adhered to by 
^ /the change agent when, attempting to implement change in any 
^ social system. I 

We have been discussing the first approach necessary in the 
normative change process — ^helping individuals involved in the so- 
cial system become aware of self— their attitudes, values, and cOn- 
^ flicts in relationships with others through a probing of feelings, 
manifest and latent, operating within the system which impede 
progress or change. 

It is recognized that interpersonal growth is an important 
aspect of change* However, it in and of itself, is not sufficient to 
effectively carry out the desired change within an educational 
system. Problem-solving must be an equally important part of the 
change process. We will now examine the second approach to 
normative-re-educative change — ^that of problem-solving. q 
Goodson, Hagstrom, and Kreitlow, in their study of Chavgivg 
Schx>oh: Case Stvdies of CMnge-Agent Teams 
terns found that there were several basic ingredients in imple- 
ihenting the problem-solving aspect oLchange: 

Describing and diagnosing reality, formulating problems, identifying 
needs, deliberate selecting of change targets (characteristics of the 
school reality that require change), planning and carrying out appro- 
"*^^^priate actions, evaluating outcomes so as to keep problem-solving in 
contact with reality, and interpretation of data systematically collected 
about a school system . . 

^ . * . ■ ' * 

It is the author's belief that the resources for bringing abcfcit 

5 " . 

26 Hany Stack Sullivan, The Fmion of Psychiatry and Social Scienccy p. 50, 
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change lie within the educational system and can be extracted 
with the assistance of a change agent team. However, problems 
operating within a particular system must be identified realisti- 
cally by the educators working within that system before prob- 
lem-solving can be effective- In other words, no system can achieve 
.optimum success with respect to change unless it involves itself 
honestly and openly in identifying the reality as it exists within 
the system. 

Changes in a system, ivhen they ate reality oriented, take the form of . 
problem-solving. A system .to achieve optimum reality orientation in its 
adaptations to its changing internal and external environments must 
develop and institutionalize its own problem-solving structures and pro- 
cesses. These structures and processes must be tuned both to human 
problems of relationship and morale . . .^^ i 

Once an educational system has openly and honestly identified 
its problems it is of the utmost necessity that the school receive 
the total support of the hierarchy or of the system — ^the board of 
education, superintendent, area directors, as well as the adminis- 
trator of the local school building. If lasting change is to occur, 
support of the hierarchy canilot be temporary. Mechanisms for 
maintaining an^ improving the system must be built into the 
established processes and must be ongoing. 

The exponents of this approach recognize the importance of 
the individual within the system. They believe that the individual 
is capable of changing his/her values, standards, and norms if 
conditions which are presently serving to inhibit change are re- 
placed by supportive conditions* Supportive conditions which 
create such an atmosphere include trust, honestly, empathy, 
openness,, and caring, all of which may be provided by the process 
of dialogue and inquiry. In order to facilitate these supportive 
conditions which are major components of both the interpersonal 
growth and problem-solving processes, the change agent must first 
understand a person's bj^sic human needs. 

Maslow in his extensive work Motivation and Personality 
states that there is a dynamic in the psyche df man which drives 
him/her to become all that he/she is capable of becoming. Maslow 
theorized that once man's lowest level of needs (physiological) are 
met then he/she is able to process toward th^j highest level, that 
of self-actualization.^ 

In summation, two approaches to the norinative-re-educative 
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growth and problem-solving, ^oth approaches are necessary in the 
change process. The necessity of implementing this strategy in an 
intergroup relations program with trained change agents (person- 
nel trained in the area of group dynamics) is evident. The neces- 
sity of total administrative support of an educational institution is 
also evident. Mechanisms for maintaining and improving the sys- 
tem must be viewed by the hierarchy as an ongoing process, if 
ultimate success is to be realized. It is also important to recognize 
that re-educatipn i3 the foundation of both approaches and that' 
both approaches recognize the need for the norm of openness in 
communication, trust between individuals, the elimination ^ 
status barriers that ustl^illy serve to separate s^ub-parts of a sys- 
tem, and mutuality in decision-making as important elements in 
the re-education process. 

In reviewing the three strategies of change it becomes appar- 
ent that the normative-re-educative strategy is the most applica- 
ble in implementing an intergroup relations program, as this 
strategy involves the examination of attitudes, values, and norms 
operating within society which influence one's thinking and be- 
havior. 

Implementation of a Human relations inservice model 
based onnormative re-education ^ 

Research involving intergroup relations (human relationsj 
training in public schools is relatively sparse. Because of the mul-^ -^ 
titude of definitions applied to human relations training, the 
methods used for implementation, are of a wide variety. As the 
emphasis is generally more on affect than cognition, data collec- 
tion is frequently not conducive to empirical analysis; the results, 
therefore, are mixed and opinions vary as to the merits of such 
training. This is still largely due to the comple^dty of human 
behavior and the multi-dimensional nature of attitude. Mucli more 
research isfneeded in discpvering the difference between what one 
values and how one acts, and how to integrate both with cognitive |? 
learning. 

Social psychologists and psychologists have generally agreed 
that human relations training has the potential of making a sig- 
nificant contribution to the growing needs of ^public schools. One 
such potential is providing the skills and techniques whereby] 
educators can help the young they, teach to understand, accept,/ 
'land respect one another as human beings, sharing similarities and 
being enriched by differences. As sharing similarities and being 
enriched by differences form the basis of this program in inter-v 
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gkpup relations, let us now turn to thfe model utilized in this 
inservice program which has as its base the theoretical norma- 
tive-re-educativQ strategy of planned change. 

• Madison, Wisconsin, like so many other comfortable and pre- 
dominantly White communities throughout the country has, 
within recent years, become increasingly aware ;that those belong- 
ing to a subculture (Black ^J^^ricans, Native Americans, Span- 
ish-speaking Americans, Asian Americans, and the poor) have had 
neither fhe opportunities nor access to resources that the do)ni- 
^ nant culture (White majority) enjoy. ^ 

This awareness developed as a result of many factors. First, 
members of the minority community, aS^'well as the poor, ?began to 
articulate th^ injustices that existed within the schools and their 
demands fo/ equal educational opportunities. Second, many com- 
munity organizations, e.g.,, the Equal Opportunity Commission and 
the Superintendent's Htiman Relations Advisory Council, repre- 
senting a variety of community groups and organizations, as well 
as individual research studies conducted with Madison school chil- 
dren, all revealed the need for human relations training. And 
third, a survey of Madison educators conducted by the Superin- 
tendent^f Schools in 1969 revealed fhat of the 1,400 respondents 
only 276 j had had previous course work related to subcultural 
. groups, and that if offered, 511 educators desired a course in the 
culturally different pupil, 465 desired a course in education for 
human relations, and 440 desired a course^in techniques to help 
students clarify values* 

Thus, all of these concerns strongly illustrated that the Madi- 
son community was not only increasingly aware of the need for a 
niajor educational effort in the area of human relations, but ready 
to give such efforts substantial community support. Communities, 
like Madison, without -large visible subcultural populafions and the 
^ltoQ4ant crises that inundate most urban centers, must recognize . 
the need to develop preventative programs which attack the root 
causes of intergroup tensions and injustices. It is necessary to 
recognize that the forces of racism, classism, se;xism, and prejudice 
» permeate our society. ' 

To be more explicit, it is necessary for White Americans, to 
analyze how they have historically and systematically maintained 
a system of oppression, i.e., overwhelming control — politically, 
economically, socially, and educationally. The underlying standard 
of the "rightness of whiteness" is the fundamental issue that must 
^ • be addressed by Whites, particularly by educators, in order to help 
White Americans become liberated from their own oppression. 

Therefore, the re-education of educators in predominantly 
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Wliite communities is one avenue of attacking the roots of racism 
in our society, Inservice training in intergroup relations it ig felt, 
provides educators with an understanding of the forces of racism, 
prejudice, and discrimination in American life, and the impact of 
these forces on the experiences of the White majority and sub- 
cultural groups — particularly Black Americans, Native Americans, 
Spanish-speaking Americans, Asian Americans, and poor Ameri- 
cans- It may help to eradicate the racism that is being perpetuated 
by both the individual educator^s behavior and the institutional 
practices of school systems. ^ 

As behavior reflects belief and value systems, a major aspect 
in the re-education of White educators should be the acceptance of 
pluralism as one of the basic ingredients necessaiy for changing 
the normativ^^ structure of schools and ultimately American soci- 
ety. To reiterate, pluralism as used in this article is seen as a 
multiplicity in unity, an orchestration of all humankind, rather 
than forced assimilation or fusion. The assumption here is that 
there is strength in variety, and that American society has bene- 
fited from the contributions of all groups. Thus, pluralism involves 
a giving, taking, sharing of, and mutual respect for the cultures of 
other people- America, therefore, would be seen as a "mosiac of 
ethnic groups . • • a nation of nations each with unique qualities, 
each retaining their own cultural heritage and culture."^V An ac- 
ceptance of pluralism, as defined, would result in a change in the 
present normative structure of society, i.e., assimilations. Thus, a 
1 central assumption in this inservice program is that public schools 
are not adequately preparing young people for . responsible citizen-^ 
ship in a pluralistic society, largely because educators are ill- 
equipped to teach about the ethnic and cultural diversity of 
American life. 

Development of the intergroup relations program ^ 

As a result of the above identified and recognized needs, the 
Superintendent of Madison Public Schools contacted the Dean of 
the School of Education, University of Wisconsin-Madison to seek 
joint cooperation in establishing a committee to develop an inser- 
vice program in intergroup relations. 

^' In jbhe fall of 1969 a committee, composed of the Director of 
* Human Relations,- the Social Studies Curriculum Coordinator; a 
principal; a secondary social studies teacher; an elementary 
teacher from the Madison Public Schools; the Pirector of the 
Center for Community Leadership and Development of the Uni- 

31 Peter I. Rose, They and We: Racial and Ethnic Relations in the United States 
(New York: Random House, 1964), pp. 55-56. ' 



versity Extension; a professor fromp the Uriiversity of Wisconsinr 
Madison Educational Policy Studies Department; and a parent 
' representing the Equal Opportunity Commission, was established. 
The committee worked from November 1969 until August 1970, 
designing a program which would include the concepts they 
deemed necessaiy f^r such a program in intergroup relations. In 
August they went before the Board of Education requesting per- 
mission to write and submit a proposal to the Department of 
Public Instruction for federal funding. Permission was granted and 
a proposal was written, approved, and funded in June 1971 under 
Title III, ESEA for a period of three years. 

A skeleton staff worked from June through August 1971 get- 
ting the project underway. During August and September a full 
project' staff was hired and the first year was spent in material 
development. -The Director of Human Relations and the elemen- 
tary teacher remained with the project as part of the implement- 
ing team. 

The first year was primarily devoted to the development of the 
program materials. During the second year (1972-1973) the pro- 
gram was p}jtoted in one elementary and one middle school. The 
selection of the specific elementary and middle schools was h^ed 
on the following criteria: (1) educators' perceived need for inseyvice 
training in intergroup relations; (2) commitment of the stsrff to 



school, i.e., the extent of previous all school inservice programs. 

After the selection of the pilot schools, a combined elementary 
(K-5) and middle (&-8) school, a coordinating council was estab- 
lished. This council was composed of representatives from both 
schools, the administration, the university, and the project staff 
This council served as a liaison between the project staff and the 
school faculty, to handle concerns, problems, or any necessary 
changes in program implementation. It also served as a decision- 
making body when the need arose. . 

This broad and comprehensive program focuses on educators 
understanding how their own perceptions of and attitudes about 
family;,, class, ethnic, and racial differences affect the learning pro- 
cess, and ultimately the structure and substance of our education 
institutions. Thus, this inservice rqodi^noY planned change focuses 
upon the following seven content areas: (1) The Self; (2) The School 
and Classroom as -ii^»6ocial. Psychological, and Physical System; (3) 
The Relationship of Class and Ethnicity to Intellectual and Emo- 
tional Functioning; (4) Families and Education; (5) Racism; (6) 
Sexism; and (7) Classism. J 

The sequencing of the content areas reflects where one must . 
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begin in the whole nomiative-re-edueatiye process— with self. Mov- 
ing from the self we examine the norriiative functioning pf the 

' school and how the school perpetuates certain beliefs, values, and 
attitudes which are reflected by society* We then explore the 
effects of class and ethnicity on one^s intellectual and emotional 
functioning. Next, the cultural life styles of families are examined 
from the point of view of contrasting these life styles with the 

, norms perpetuated by the school Last, racism, sexism, and class- 
ism are examined from the perception of ^he individual and the 
institution. As our educationl institutions are viewed as a major 
socializing force in America, the assumption is x^ade that over 
time the school has perpetuated the concept of assimulation while 
professing to adhere to the standards of pluralism. Thus7 the 
mjypr objectives of thi^inservice model for planned change are: 

To increase self-awareness and self-understanding by participating and 
interacting with otters through the dialogue-inquiry process. 

To facilitate the use of the dialogue-inquiry method as a process of 
learning. 

To increase the undersimiding of cultural diversity in America in order 
to facilitate the teaching Of j)luralism. 

To discuss economic deprivation and social stratification in order to 
analyze their effects on learning^. * 

To discuss and evaluate how racism, discrimination, and prejudice are 
perpetuated through educational institutions in Amenca * 

To evaluate the relationship of social class and ethnicity to intellectual 
and emotional functioning. » 

To 'analyze the relationship of ethnicity, culture, and family structures 
to the behavior and learning of all students. 

To analyze and evaluate how sex role expectations lead to stereotypes 
associated with men and women and the perpetuation of sexism through 
education institutions* ^ 

This inservice program consists of three major aspects focus- 
ing on cognition, affect, and behavior; with emphasis on their 
interrelatedness, as the integration of these three aspects make up 
man's total being. 

The cognitive aspect focuses upon, providing educators with 
factual information pertinent to normative change within the 
^ven defined content areas. An article presenting factual infor- 
mation was written by persons with expertise in the particular 
area of concern for each of the seven content areas and serves as 
the minimum reading material for the program. This, along with 
selected readings from recent books and publications, provides the 
basis of "neV information for the educators' re-education, The 
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supplemental readings are optional reading materials. This aspect 
of the program is most often presented in large groups. Authors of 
the major papers are invited to dialogue with the group when 
their schedules permit. At other times, panels representing the 
J various subcultural groups are invited to dialogue with the group 
about the topical area under discussion from their perspective, or 
other large group ^activities focusing on processing the content 
area under discussion are conducted. 

The affective aspect consists of film vignettes of 10-15 minutes 
in length, produced especially for this program, and applicable to 
each of the seven content areas mentioned earlier. Each vignette 
is designed to emote feelings and reiactions from the participants. ^ 
Following the viewing of each vignette in small groups, co-facili- 
tators with training in group process involve the educators in 
small group (generally 10-12 educators) discissions related to the 
concepts presented in the vignette and content material. Stem 
questions and other process activities have been developed to help 
facilitate the ^mall group discussion. A script and script analysis 
for each film is made available to each educator for the purpose of 
discussion. 

Following the discussion of each vignette, educators are pre- 
sented with various classroom' activities pertaining to the particu- 
lar topical area under discussion. These activities can be used in 
total by the educators with their students, or modified for use in 
their individual classrooms. The activities are interdisciplinary in 
their approach on a K-12 basis and focus on the content area being 
discussed. To ensure the educators' understanding of the process 
involved and the applicability of the activities for use in the class- 
room, the educators engaged in one^of the activities as a small 
group. Assuming the internalization of new knowledge presented 
through content materials, discussion of feelings that emerged as 
a result of viewing the vignettes, and the use of process activities 
engaged in as a group, it is assumed that a change in the 
educator's behavior will be reflected in his/her actions in the class- 
room as well as the total school environment. 

Prior to the implementation of the total program (content 
materials, vignettes, and application activities), a workshop is held 
for the group facilitators, the project staff, and a number of 
* educators who have previously participated in the program. The 
purpose of the workshops is to familiarize the co-facilitators with all 
aspects of the program jr^^ to clarify goals and objectives, 

and to determine the various procedural methods to be used in 
implementing the program. The co-facilitators work as a team of 
two with groups of ten to twelve educators. ^ 
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The program begins with a one day human development 
laboratory. Jhe objectives of the laboratory are two-fold: (1) To set 
forth the norms of diak)gue and inquiry; and (2) through a group 
building process, build the small groups that will work together 
throughout the year. A complete explanation of the total program, 
expectations, givens, etc., is also provided for the purpose of 
clarifying the various aspects of the program. 

The program was conducted on nineteen frftemoons from 2 
P^M. to 5 P.M., over a thirty-three week period of time. Each con- 
tent area was discussed for two weeks, with the project staff not 
being at the school on the third week The off week was designed 
to provide a period for the integilRtion of each content area. In 
addition, every attempt was made not to have the inservice pro- 
gram in process during major holidays and semester report time, 

# Research design 

To evaluate the effectiveness of the normative-re-educative 
strategy in implementing the inservice program designed for 
educators in the Madison School ^ystem, two major evaluative 
instruments were developed: the Cognitive Measurement Scale 
and the Affective Measurement Scale* After searching the liter a- 
tiire and finding no evaluative instruments which could be consid- 
ered to have content validity for this inservice project, the task of 
developing such instruments was undertaken by the project staff. 
Based upon the concepts presented in each major g^p^ for the 
seven content areas, 380 test items were develop«ed and piloted at 
the University of Wisconsin-Madison with X52 graduate students 
in the^elds of Education, Sociology, Psychology, and Anthropol- 
ogy. An item analysis was run on the 380 items. 

The selection of test items was based on two criteria: (1) a 
positive point biserial correlation between the test item and the 
total test score; and (2) a difficulty index between" 40 and 60 per- 
cent. If a negative relationship were found to exist Ibetweeh the 
item and total test score, the question was rejected; if a test item 
was marginal, 30 to 70 i)ercent in its degree of difficulty, the ques- 
tion was revised and used as one of the items on the test. 

As a result of this process the Cognitive Measurement Scale 
yielded a realiability score of .72 at the end of the first pilot year 
and the Affective Measurement Scale yielded a realiability score of 
.86. . 

The cognitive test consists of two parallel forms, fotir-choice 
items, with forty-five items on each form. Each form yields a total 
score (number right) of forty-five. 

The pre-test was administered prior to training, at the begin- 
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ning of the human development laboratory, and the post-test on 
the last day of the program. The analysis of pre-post test results 
deals with total scores between groups at each time and within 
groups over time. * • 

The Affective Measurement Scale is composed of three in- 
struments: The Human Relations Opinionnaire consists of 42 
four-choice Likert-type items. Each item has a'p^e&rred response 
in terms of intergroup relations and this response yas* weighted 
one; the opposite end of the scale was weighted zer^. Total score 
analysis was run both within and across experimental and control 
groups on pre- and post-testing. 

' The two additional affective instruments consist of; 1) an Eth- 
nic Characeristic test which consists of adjectives which may be 
used to describe any group of persons. The instrument measures 
the extent to\^hich participants buy into the mental set of 
stereotyping various ethnic ^ups. The ethnic groups used in this 
instrument were Jews, poor Whites, Mexican-Americans, Native 
Americans, Black Americans, and Germans; and 2) a ManAVoman 
test which is designed to determine the extent to which a partici- 
pant stereotypes based on sex. There are four subparts to the 
ManAVoman test which are also examined: sej^ality, nurturance, 
dominance, and int^ectuality. 

In addition to evaluating the effects of the program on the 
educators, two instruments are used to determine what, if any, 
effect this program has indirectly on the students of those' par- 
ticipating in the program. The first , instrument is a sociogram 
designed to identify isolates in a given classroom as well as ex- 
amine the interaction between and among the students within the 
class. A second instrument. Student Perceptp?, is used to gamine 
the feeling of the students regarding vario^^aspects of their life in 
school. 

To evaluate the effectiveness of the inservice program, a con- 
trol group consisting of educators in nonparticipating schools was 
used. The use of intra- and intergroup comparisons made it possi- 
ble to establish whether the inservice program affected cognitive 
or affective change within the experimental group. 

The results of the first pilot year revealed a significantly 
higher group mean for the experimental group on the cognitive^ 
'post test than for the control group. A mean of 27.43 for the 
experimental group as compared to a mean of 20.28 for the control, 
group. This gain is significant at the .05 level. 

As on the cognitive test, a significant level of .05 was obtained 
on the Affective Measurement Scale when comparing the experi- 
mental group mean (30.61) with the control groUp mean (26.41). 
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However, when examining intragroup data there was only ^.75 
mean gain within the experimental group (a drop of 1.72 olTthe 
mean score was noted with the control group)/ 

Despite the fact that the intragroup gain score was not statis- ' 
tically significant within the experimental group, the author ad- 
vances the hypothesis that the gain, though smalf, was in fact ' * 
significant. Beliefs, values, and standards which have been a part 
• of one's being for his/her entire life are most difficult to change. 
The integration process of new nonns, values, beliefs, and stan- 
dards is indeed a long one. , 

The results on the Ethnic Characteristics test revealed that 
sixty-nine percent of the experimental group was willing to buy in- 
to the mental set of stereotyping on the pre-test; while only twenty- 
nine percent were willing to steTreotype on the post-test. In contrast, 
eighty-nine percent of the control group were willing to stereotyi)e 
on the pre-test and eighty-two percent were willing to stereotyi)e 
on the post-test. No consideration was given to positive or negative 
stereotypes, as any adjective used to describe an entire group is 
considered a stereotype, e.g., all Germans are "scientifically* 
. minded," poor Whites are "physically dirty," etc. 

iln addition to the cognitive and affective measurement scales, 
number of demographic variables.were examined to determine if 
ere existed any correlation between the total test score and the 
demographic variables. Using the demographic variables of: posi- 
tion, level taug:ht, sex, age, level of education obtained, year of 
experience, degree of satisfaction with present position, and ethni- % 
city, no correlation was found between the above mentioned vari- 
ables and the total test score on either the cognitive or affective ^ 
measurement scales. 

.In summarizing the results, it can be inferred that the inser- 
vice program in intergroup relations had a positive effect on the 
experimental group, revealing a trend among predominately White 
educators toward the acceptance of pluralism rather than con- 
formity to the present, ever-prevailing norm of the "rightness of 
Whiteness." Also, the program revealed empirically that the 
*4 normative-re-educative strategy of change is a viable vehicle for 
implementing change in public schools. * It was also noted that 
considerable dialogue and inquiry took placfe among the participate ' 
ing educators, causing them to carefully evaluate the propositions 
being advanced in each of the seven content areas. 

Implications « ^ ^ 

Several broad assumptions have guided this paper. First, the , 
^ underlying standard of the "rightness of Whiteness" as an Ameri- 
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can norm,^This norm has been perpetuated in both public and 
private schools (K-12), as well as through American institutions of 
higher education. Second, that-^public schools are not adequately 
preparing young people for responsible citizenship in a pluralistic 
society, largely because educatoi^ (predominately White) are ill- 
eq\iipped to teach about the ethnic and cultural diver si ty^^P 
American sc^ciety. Thus, a need exists for revision and expansioil 
in the preparation of educators at the inservice level, as well as at 
the undergraduate and graduate level. Third; a drastic need for 
making our educational institutions a more humanizing place for 
learning — a place where students, regardless of culture, color, 
creed, or economic circumstances, fepl free to -be the unique per- 
sonality they are withouj; fear or reprisals; a place where students 
learn the true meaning of justice and how to live and learn in a 
multi-cultural society. Racism, sexism, and classism in present 
American education not only reflect the racism, sexism, and class- 
ism in our society, but also reinforce and^ perpetuate it; thus breed- 
ing ignorance, superstitutions, provincialism, and irrational ffears 
and hatreds.32 There is an urgent need for America, tl^rough its 
system of public school education, to address itself to the elimina- 
tion of these cancerous ills (racism, sexism, classism, and prej- 
udice). ' , ' 

In light of the nAture^ of the problem being pursued, several 
questions have emerged that are crucial for educational institu- 
tions and educators. The basic and crucial questi^ps that still must 
be answered are: Will ediiiiational institutions through their train- 
ing of educators make the pursuit of justice 'and moral education 
essential goals o? education? Are such goals compatible with the 
pres'ent norms of society? Are educators adequately prepared to 
teach the cultural diversity that exists in our society? All the 
material in this paper is vitally concerned with these questions 
and points to these disquieting facts: (1) a need for revision and 
expansion at the inservice level, as well as in colleges and univer- 
sities, in the re-education and preparation of educators; (2) a need 
for self-awareness among educators; and (3) a need for under- 
standing the concept of pluralism versus assimulation. 

The question may logically be raised: What meaning do the 
words arid tlxQughts contained in this paper have for educators 
and^ihe school regarding the present attitudes of prejudice, rac- 
ism, sexism, and classism? The author believes that such attitudes 
may be altered when schools begin to consciously evaluate the 
values, beliefs, norms, and standards that are being transnjitted to 

32 Kenneth B. Clark, ed.pRacism and American Ediication: A Dialogue and Agenda 
For Action (New York: Harper & Row Publishers, 1970), p/150. 
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students. Educator^, then, are faced, with significant challenges: <1) 
that of counteracting the biases and prejudices that develop 
among American students; <2) that of helping students learn, ir- 
respective of then' membership in any cultural, religious, or ethnic 
group; (3) that of viewing and respecting all students .,^ unique 
individuals; ayd (4) that of providing all students with an oppor- 
tunity for understanding differences (culture, color, creed, or 
economic circumstances) among the peoples of the world. 

If racism, sexism, classism, and prejudice are to be eliminated 
in our schools, the highest priority must be given to determining 
and implementing realistic methods to bring about this change. 
Educational institutions and educators must first recognize, and 
then accept as^a major responsibility, the necessity of liberating 
the human mind and spirit. This inyolves implementing a program 
that has as its focus, developing the positive potential of huinan 
beings — freeing them of ignorance, and its binding effects- 
superstitions, irrational fears, and hatred* 

As was pointed out earlier, awareness of the problem is the 
first step. In addition, it was evident from the pre-cognitive test 
scores foE^bJoth the experimental and control groups, that 
e^ucatorsTby^and large, had either misinformation or little accu- 
rate information about the seven content areas. With respect to 
attitudes (pre- affective test), the mean scores for both the experi- 
mental and control groups tended to reflect a preference for con- 
formity and the idealized myth of "the melting pot" rather than 
the acceptance of the reality of pluralism. 

As ^as evident from the empirical data gathered during the 
inservice program in intergroup relations (and even more so sub- 
jectively in working with the educators over an eight month period 
of time) that the inservice program did have a positive effect in 
t^rms of helping the educators to reach the objectives of the 
program. 

^ It is possible to summarize the ideas presented in this paper 
under the broad heading of moral education. Moral education, as 
revealed from the implementation of the inservice program is 
necessary to set our educational institutions on the path of social 
reform. What^ educators came to realize is that, how they taught 
and how they acted was more important than what they taught. 

In other words, the major incentive^ which educators could 
provide students, especially Native Americans, Black Americans, 
Spanish-speaking Americans, Asian Americans, and poor students 
was their acceptance and approval.- It was therefore essential that 
educators communicated honest, positive feelings to all their stu- 
dents, as this strengthened the students' self-concept and stimu- 
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lated their growth interpersonally as well as academically. When 
the students had the feeling that the educators accepted them as 
worthy beings, there was no need to give false praise or to disguise 
the facts with *^me-playing." When students had the security of 
feeling that the educators understood and accepted them for what 
they were, they could profit from the truth about their perfor- 
mance and behavior constructively; the students were then able to 
build upon this knowledge as essential elements I in their future 
growth. Confrontation with reality, in an atmosphere of warmth 
. and acceptance, is imperative for positive growth in the educajtor- 
student relationship. 

Thus, it is apparent that from whatever source experience is 
acquired, what is learned is greatly affected by one's past experi- 
ences. . ' - 

As H6mey theorized in the article "On Feeling Abused": 

. . . there is a kind of basic anxiety linked to a minority and poor child's 
* helplessness when he has to deal with a world that is hostile, unjust, 
and unaccepting and with an environment that blocks the free use of his 
energies and hinders his efforts to be himself. 

A child in such circumstances is thwarted and frustrated, but it is 
dangerous for hifti to show anger openly or to fight back. So he develops 
certain defenses and ^'strategies" in coping with his own inner responses 
to the threats that are visited upon him from without. . . . Anxi^y arises 
^ when these strategics are threatened, as happens when they conflict with * 
reality or with one another.^ 

Homey further theorizes thtee possible strategies that per- 
sons (students from subcultures) caught in such a straited state of 
being may pursue in coping with the anjdeties and/or frustrations 

. that hinder their strivings to become human beings: (f) Such a 
person or group may choose to move against the force or system 
that serves as the obstacle. Thus, the person or group becomes 
aggressive, hostile, uninhibited, and/or competitive. (2) A person or 

' group may choose to "move away." This involves withdrawing, re- 
maining remote, aloof, or a distance from the source of the obstacle. 
The person or group resdrts to secretiveness . and seldom shares 
his/her or their true feelings, actions or thoughts regarding. any 
matter* In other words^^ such persons remain emotionally unin- 
volved. (3) The person or group may. choose to conform, to become 
complacent, nonchalant, kowtowing, modest, and appeasing. A per- 
son or group identified with this strategy simply moves with the 
tide, will not buck the system or the obstacle that thwarts his/hey 
growth, he/she becomes a bystander and will generally . accept 

Karen Homey, "On Feeling Abused," American Journal of Psychoanalysis, Vol. 
11 (1951): 5-12, cited in Arthur R. Jersild, When Teachers Face Themselves, p. 30. 
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whatever the system gives as satisfactory. Educationally, the per- 
son or group will meekly accept the educator's decision as to what 
the person or the group should learn or think. This compliance is 
generally viewed as a means of self-protection, rather than self-ful- 
fillment or being satisfied with conditions as they exist. No three of 
these strate^es generally evolve from the norms of the society in 
which the person 'or group is a member, and such persons or 
groups are viewed as members of ostracized subculture or "out- 
group."^ 

Homey elaborates further by stating that in order to support 
whatever strategy a person or group is employing, the person or 
group will resort to many different means of convincing 
himselflierself or themselves that the particular strategy being 
used is an intrinsic part of his/her or their (real) nature and thus 
becomes integrated into what Homey calls the person's or group's 
"idealized self."35 

Hence, educators must realize that what is being learned by 
the students is not always what is being perceived as being 
leamed by the educators. For example, the educator who scolds a 
student irom a subcultural for not doing well in a particular sub- 
ject, or school in general, even with the best of intentions, hoping 
to motivate the student to greater effort, fails. To the student this 
is generally interpreted as his/her being stupid, unacceptable, or 
not a worth being. This kind of unintended learning, called "inci- 
dental gaming" by psychologists, is often far n^oi^ important in 
determining the behavior than what the educator intended to 
convey. The educators involved in the inservice pro-am found 
that they could not escape the truism that children learn signifi- 
cantly about themselves fix)m the atmosphere of the classroom^ 
from the nioods of the educator, and from the overt and covert 
* indications of success or failure implied by approval or disapproval 
of educators as well as classmates. This unplannejA leaming was 
found to be much more significant and permanent^han what the 
educators were teaching in terms of subject matter. 

As we have come to understand from past research, it is not 
the dramatic or shocking events which have happened in one's life 
which have &eep and powerful influences on the formation of the 
self-concept and the creation of negative feeilings about the self, as 
was thought by Sigmund Freud. Instead, it is the little day-to-.4ay 
events repeatedly chipping away at one's feelings atiibut self that 
produce the most profound, permanent, and pervasive Effects on 
theself.36 . 

3< n)id., pp. 31-33. 0 
35 Ibid, pp. 33-34. ' - 

38 A. W. Combs, Helping Relationship: Basic Concepts for the Helping Profession 
Q (Boston: AUyn & Bacon, 1971), pp. 48-50. 
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The need for moral education should not be the point of qlies- 
tioh, for as Kohlberg points out: 

.... a genuine concern about the growth of justice in the student implies 
a similar concern for the growth of justice in the society.^' 

The most fundamental values of American society are moral, 
and the most important hioral value is justice. The preservation of 
the rights of individuals according to the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence is justice. Thus, the transmission of the values of justice 
upon which our society was founded must be .realized by all 
educators to be the active responsibility of the schools. They must 
also recoj^ize that this responsibility involves elements of social 
reform. Since justice is a matter of equal and universal human 
rights, justice should be the central moral value of the school, and . 
, 1;he central moraJ value of society.^® . 

Throughout the inservice program the emphasis was on jus- 
tice, not just as a rule, but a moral principle— a universal rule 
which is desirable for all people to live by at all times. 

A moral obligation is an obligation to respect the right or claim of 
another person. A' moral principle is a principle for resolving competing 
claims, you versus me,! you versus a third person. There is only one 
principled basis for resolving claims: justice or equality. TVeat every 
man's claim impartially regardless of the m^n. A moral principle is .not 
' only a rule of action, justice is called respect for persons.^^ 

Perkins, in his discussion of changing perceptions of self, 
states that: 

The educational implications of our growing knowledge of children's 
sejf^concepts seems to be clearly evident;^ Schools must provide oppor- 
tpnities for experiences which enable children to develop self-concepts 
for effec^ye Jiving, ^pie^^^^p^^ is for education to^ focus on facilitating 
changes in ways the learner sees and feels about himself in relation to 
his life experiences rather than upon producing stereotyped and identi- 
cal behavioral responses of conformity to standardized norms.** 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, it is important to recognize that the first step in 
teaching justice and equality is through the process of dialogue 
and inquiry. This process, involves creating a desire on the part of 
the educators and students to investigate their present knowledge 



Lawrence Kohlberg, "Education For Justice: A Modem Statement of the 
Platonic View,'* \n Moral Education: Five Lectures (Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
"* Harvard University Press, 1970), p. 66. 
38 Ibid., pp, 68-69. 

» Ibid-, p. 70. • - . * 

^ H. V. Perkins, "Factors Influencing Change in Children's Self-Concepts," Child 
Dewctoaww^i, Vol 29 |1S58): 226-227. 
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of what is "good" and "right/' for this place3 the responsibility on 
each individual to struggle through his/her own desires to the 
higher needs of others while witnessing the deepest concerns of 
his/her conscience.^^ c 

The school is an entity surrounded fcy the rest of the world in which. 
each individual struggles against that which restrains him — himself.*^ 

Admittedly, the challenge of overcoming racism, sexism, class- 
ism and prejudice are difficult, but are essential for maintenance 
and development of a truly democratic society — a just' society. 

The author is fully cognizant of the scope of the task for 
educators. Of major concern to the author is the willingness of 
educators to assume .the vital responsibility of making the stu- 
dents they teach aware of the inequities that presently exist in 
our society and their Capacity to help tllem come to grips with 
ways, of changing these conditions. According to Gibson, "willing- 
ness" refers to the desire to be effective, to be sensitive to all kinds 
of human problems, to empathize with them, and to be dedicated 
to a search for their solutions. "Capacity" suggests abiUty, educa- 
* tion, skills, and effectiveness.'*^ 

As stated previously, the task is not ea&y, but we must begin. 
We must move forward with determination and optimism. Such 
determination and optimism is most superbly expressed; in the 
words of^artin l^^her King; Jr. delivered to his followers shortly 
before his tra^c de^th in 1968: 

And so I can sing, although many have stopped singing it. "We shall 
overcome." We shall overcome because the arch of the moral universe is 
long, but it bends toward justice. We shall overcome because Carlyle is 

-rightj "No lie can live forever." We shair overcome because William 

Cullen Bryant is right, "Truth crushed to earth will rise again." We 
shall overcome because James Russell Lowell is right, "Truth forever on 
the scaffold, wrong forever on the throne, yet that scaffold sways a 
future." And so with this faith, we will be able to hew out of the 
mountain of despair a stdne of hope. We will be able to transform the 

. jangling discords of our nation into a beautifuW symphony of brother- 

.hood. This will be a great day. This will not be the day of the White 

man, it will not be the day of the Black man, it will be the day of man as " 

' ^v-i'-. man>*! / 
... ^ 
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Edwina L» Battle focitses on people and their attitudes, organi- 
zational ^structures, and programmatic designs as three targets for 
educational reform. She suggests that normative-re-educative- 
strategy, as discussed by Buchanan, has great promise for in- 
- service education* She relates this strategy to competency-based 
tea^cher education becavse many elements of each strategy intersect 
and (yverlap* Both approaches are concerned vj^th change in teacher 
education and its implj^cations for humanization. She further ex- 
q^ines elements of the two approaches^ that are applicable to multi- 
cultural education* - . ^ 
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A critical issue in our schools today is how to contend with 
dopei^onalization and dehumWzation: it is essential that teach- 
er^ be able to create and maintain a humane environment. Also, 
if we are to pi:epare students for life in a culturally pluralistic 
society, it is essential that teachers be aware of the realities of 
society, as well as the realities of their own lives and those of their 
students. Creating and maintaining a humane environment, and 
• preparing students for the realities of life in a culturally pluralistic 
society are the kinds of teacher behaviprs that are essential for 
multi-cultural education. Tlius, they are the kinds of behaviois 
^hat teachers niust acquire* 

Some of our institutions of higher education concerned \vith 
^ preservice education of teachers have begun to examine their 
i educational practices and to make the necessary changes to pro- 
vide the ^knowledge and types of experience needed for effective 
affective teaching. But, it is also crucial at this point that we make 
the necessary preparations for changing the professional affective 
development of the teacher inservice. Many teachers already in 
our schools are ineffective affective ^teache^s, and yet each day 
ihey are responsible for the personal and social, as wiell as 
academic^ development of millions of students. What is needed 
^ then for inservice education is; (1) a description of the desirable 
teacher behaviors whici\ husfianistic teachers possess in the class- 
" rooms, and (2) an effective re-education strategy which can facili- 
.tate the acqufsition and development of these humanistic be- 
haviors. ^ ' 

A 

Teacher behaviors 

In the late fifties, a study was made by th^ committee ap- 
pointed by the American Council on Education to descrjibe and 
^ appraise" the characteristics of coignipetent teachers. The research 
was exploratory in nature and its goalS^.^ere: 

(1) the identification and description of specific teacher behaviors and 
^ the major dimensions they Comprise, anCF^) the determinatio^P^ 'how 
* and to what extent various data descriptions ^^of teachers (verbal re- 
sponses, overt acts, biographical information, kind of training, etc., all of 
which, may be subsumed ^under ^acher characteristics) are either (a) 
/intecederits or (b) concomitants of some behavior agreed to be a compo- 
^ 7 nent of some criterion of teacher behavior.* s 

The selection ^r the preliminary ^ taxonpmy of '^teacher be- 
haviors was the^result of nine lirftiting cpndi'tions br criteria: (1) 
Th^ behavior should be in the i)ersonal-sociat domain; (2) the be- 

^ David G^. Ryans, Cfmracteriatica of Teachers: Their Description, Com/phrison, nnd^ 
4.ppraisal (Washington, D.C.: American Council ^ Education, 1960), p; 78. ^ 
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havior should be evidenced in relation to teaching; (3) the behavior 
should be conceptualized in dimensional form; (4) the behavior 
should be describable in unambiguous tenns; (5) observable; (6) 
capable of description, in terms of specific acts or performances; (7) 
relatively independent of other behaviors in the list; equally 
applicable to teachers in* different kinds of school situations; and 
(9) independent of a particular philosophy or theory of education,^ 
The selection of behaviors \yas limited by these criteria basically 
because these criteria exclude those as,pects of teaching which are 
not measurable by overt behaviors. 

Some of the teacher education models used^inir^rvice educa- 
tion rely ' very heavily- on tomes of teacher bel^HPl which are 
usually easily niei^ured because of the ^jxtemmlRaviors implicit 
in the objectives. in our attempt to contei;id with the deper- 
sonalization and dehupianization in schools, there are teacher be- 
haviors, e.g., . attitudes, perceptions, which are sometimes observ- 
able, but not easily measured, that must be considered. Some of 
these behaviors have been described by humanists as: genuineness 
or authenticity, respect or warmthjihnd empathic understanding.^ 
Those educational programs which do not consider these affective 
behaviors of teachers in the classroom and that continue to focus 
on external behaviors jnay be directing education away from some 
of the most important elements which lie in the personal meanings 
people give to events."* 

a, _ • • , * . 

^Repair or reform? 

Negative attitudes and fet^lings such as racism, classislti, and 
ethnic biases are characteristics of teacher behaviors which de- 
humanize and negate individual freedoYn. And ySt these beha^ors 
continue to be generated and reenforced T)y" teachejl^s in our 
schools. If our institutions sincerely wish to eliminate such at- 
titudes and feelings, there must be planned change. This change 
may take two forms: repair or reform. ^ 

Repair infers that some type of eam]^hsjation must take place. 
Many educators profess verbally that repair is necessary. How- 
ever, the type of repair recommended^^ is oftefi fragmented* Sub* 
stitutions or components are a^ded to an already existing program - 
of professional developmei]^, e.g., human relations wDrksho'i)s are 

. ^ »• • * ' ■ . 

2 Ibid., p. 372. - • . - 
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addenda which supposedly compensate foi^ the inadequjlaes^ of a 
^ continuing professional development program void of affective ob- 
jectives. 

Reform, on the other hand, infers that one must put an end to 
a program or strategy by enforcing or introducing a better method 
or course of action. In other words, "We must forego our tempta- 
tion to tinker with a system that is already tinged with social 
obsolescence, and must instead substitute bold new approaches to 
the educative process, approaches characterized by new targets, 
new concepts of achievement, and new standards for judging 
success."^ This kind of change is massive refom and provides us 
with a strategy for re-educating the teachers who need effective 
techniqiies and skills for humanizing teaching. 

There are three targets for educational reform: people and 
their attitudes,^ organizational structure^ and programmatic de- 
signs. Matthew'^Miles^ gives attention to all three of these targets, 
but he feels that change in organizational structure, with some 
associated process-shaping effort will likely yield a higher pay^£ 
The theoretical reasons for his opinion are outlined by Goodwin 
Watson in his Structures-Processes-Attitudes (S-P-A) formulation. 
In this formulation effective change sequence usually involves 
structures first, altered interaction processes ' of program design, 
and attitudes of people last J 

An example of the effectiveness of structures first as a target 
of reform is (fcscribed by Miles in the on6-in-one classropm model 
versus the team-teaching model. He contends that as long as the 
one-in-qxie classroom model or the self-contained classroom is 
maintained, the possibility of creating situations of interdepen- ^ 
dency and contact needed in more humanistic teaching-learning * 
situations becomes an impos^bility. On the other hand, he feels 
that the creation of new structures such as team teaching, yOffer 
more possibility for humanizing and personalizing, and that tKere 
is a far better chanc^' for changes to occur in teacher attitudes and 
sensitivities in such new structures then .in planned interaction 
processes like human relations workshops.^ . . . . / ^ 

However, human behaviors (attitudes and sensitivities) of 



» Mario Fantini, **Teacher. Training and Educational Reform," io. Louis J. Rubin, 

ed., Im!proving tn-Service Education: Proposals *.and Proced^ures for Change 

(Boston: Allyn^and Bacon, 1971), p. 200. 
<J Matthew B. Miles, "Some Properties of Schools As Social Systems," in Goodwin • 

Watson, ed.. Change In School System^ (Washington, B.C.: National Training* 

Laboratories, NEA, 1967), p. 25. 
•'.(Joodwin Watso^, Social Psychology (New York: J. B. Li^incott (Dd^pany, 1966), 

« Matthew B. Miles, "Soifie Propertied of Schools As Social ^Stenft," p. 25. 
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teachers are too important to leave to chance, for they can be the 
behaviors which impede the optim'al development 'of students Jind 
negate individual freedom. Attitudes of people must be changed 
first, and the change must be purposefully planned and carefully 
initiated and implemented,^ for with any change, 'there will be 
considerable resistance when attitudes, beliefs, long standing 
^orms, and melting pot -euphemisms are challenged. Planned 
Iftiang^ or education reform, however, cannot be power-coerced, 
nor can it be the design of any elite group of decision-makers. It 
must be the collaborative i>fforts of the potential adopters— the 
insei'vice teacher and any others who effec^hange or are affected 
by it. 

^ Ciiange strategies 

There are undoubtedly many developing teacher education 
models which are relevant to attitudinal change at the preservice 
level. But, in inservice "§^acation, the models for change are few. 
Thus, the potential for the normative re-ieducation strategy de- 
scribed by Buchanan has promise for the continuing professional 
. inservice growth of teachers. It involves five elements:® 

1. Involvement^ in the normative change of schools. Teachers 
who feelrchey have some influence in changes tend to feel 
that'^what they share and what they feel are worthwhile to 
t others and to the change process. 

<^ 2. The development of a positive self-concept is essential to the 
acceptance of change. Emphasis is given to the feelings and 
attitudes which impeed normative chiange in the schools. 

3. Learning through interpersonal growtti" wherein on an in- 
dividual basis, ai^ Collaboratively with other educators, an 
effort is made to define and to solve problems. " 

4. Learning through inquiry is the second approach to the 
^ change strategy. The teacher is afforded the opportunity ^ 

raise questions^ to form questions, and to deal with the 
issues involved in a supportiw atmosphere, f 

5. Re-education becomes not only an individual task but the 
element which brings -about normative change >with respect 
to the societal ills of Racism, classism, and ethnicbiases. 

Many elements of the normative-re-educative « strategy mter- 
sect and overlap with the assumptions .underlying competency- 

^ See preceding article, Roland Buchknan, Jr., "Teacher Inservice Education: 
NormatfVe Re-Education for a -Multi-Cultural Society." 
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based teacher education, a developing teacher education model. 
Both arei specifically concerned with change in teacher education 
and there are implications for more humanistic 1)rograms su?h £^ 
multi-cultural education. Within the theoretical constructs of 
competency-based teacher education, there is emphasis on indi- 
vidualization and personalization of instruction, Which allows for 
uniqueness, freedom, and creativity of the individuaU^ The ap- 
proaches to inservice education which are based on the nbi> 
mative-re-educative strategy provide teachers with techniques 
and processes whereby they can "help the young they teach to 
understand, accept and respect one another as human beings, 
sharing the^ similarities that each possess and allowing each to be 
enriched by their individual differences.''^^ . \ ^ 

Education programs with a multi-cultural focus base their 
philosophies on theTact that each individual adds strength to the 
diversity of our society and that alternatives are essential for 
differentiation of learning styles; When teachers' beliefs and val- 
ues do not reflect this philosophy, then re-education should be 
accepted as a ^ven. The acceptance of this philosophy by teachers 
and by others affected by it is, an essential element fqr changing' 
the structure of the instructional processes in our schools.. . 

Some of the theoretical and empirical elements of the two 
approaches which are most applicable to multi-cultural education 
are included in figure 1, 

Effective changes in people 'and organizational structures 
cannot occur in school systems that do not have a sound design 
process. Competency-based teacher education programs have 
utilized systems^ analysts who have provided variations of the 
design process. The five stages t}iat are basic to all variations of 
the design process are concomitant with the activities identified in 
the normative-re-educative strategy. The five stages in the 
competency-based design are: (1) Planning and Designing; (2) De- 
velopment of Instructional Program; (3) Prototype Testing of Pro- 
gram; (4) Initial Operation; and (5) Sustained Operation.^^ Within 
the first stage, such activities^described in the normative-^re- 
educative strategy as identifying needs and describing the prob- 
lems would be included. The developing of program acvities would 
be^ considered as an essential part of the Development of Instruc- 
tional Program stage. The testing of the program, which in the 

*o Paul Nash, i4 Humanistic Approach to Performance^Bttsed Teacher Edv^atiqn. 

" See preceding article, Roland Buchanan, Jr., "Teacher Inservice Education: 
Normative Re-Education for a Multi-Cultural Society." 

12 Robert W. Houston, Strategies and Resources for Developing a Competerwy- 
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case of, the normative-re-educatiyei strategy was a prototsrpe 
human relations workshop, is identified as the third stage. Evalua- 
tion and feedback are essentially activities which are part of the 
fourth and fifth stages— ^Initial and Sustained Operations The 
stages of development in the design process interact with the 
targets of change to prd vide 'program planners or program reform- 
ers with a viable tool for implementing any educational program. 



Concliision * 

There have been some significant changes in teacher educa- 
tion in the last decade, but of all the educational changes, what we 
have done in our inservice programs is probably the most 
indefensible.^^ Many of these programs for the inservice teacher 
have entered into changes without a reaip^nderstanding of tliie 
role of the competent teacher, and without systematic and deliber- 
ate planning. Planned, systematic change of organizational struc- 
tures, instructional processes, or attitudes of people will not always 

'■ ' / -■ ■ "., 

13 Stanley Elam, Performance-Based Teacher Education: Wfmt is the State of the ' 
Art? (Washington, D.C.: American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
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be a facile task. But, in spite of the difficulty, it remains the 
responsibility of educators to foster innovative changes when the . 
education of students is constantly being jeopardized by dehxufian- 
izing and impersonal teaching techniques. ^ 

Willingness of teachfers to accept changes in organizational 
structures or teaching processes is inseparable from changes in 
attitudes and beliefs. For example, teachers who have little faith 
in heuristic learning will not readily strive to master any teaching 
method based on problem-solving or inquiry. Likewise, tesichers 
who have' little faith in the uniqueness and strength of diversity 
within society will provide less opportunities for individual sense of 
worth and self-pride to surface. Consequently, as Rubin states,, 
attitudinal change must sometimes precede the. introduction of a 
new approach, a new organizational plan, or .a new process of 
education.*^ ' ? . 

If we are to re-educate teachers with the kinds of^attitudes 
and beliefs that reflect a culturally cognizant socie^, then we 
must pr(^vide systematic training and design models, pf^inservice 
f e-education which^ use more than overt behaviors as Sriterig^ for 
competency. For, within a culturally pluralistic society, the class- 
room teacher must be not only knowledgeable, but skilled in creat- 
ing and maintaining a humane environment and committed to the 
goal of strengthening the cultural diversity of our society. 



*° Louis J. Rubin, "The Self-Evolving Teacher " in Louis J. Rubin, ed., Improving 
IrirService Education: Proposals and Procedures For Change^ p. 269. 
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The Role of the Administrator 
in Assuring That MultirCultural 
Education is Included as an Area 
of ' Emphasis in Performance-Based 

Teacher Education 

, ' ^ Nolan Estes 

* General Superintendent 

o * ^Dallas Independent School District 

Dallas, Texas 



Nolan Estes* communication has a fwo-fotd objective. Fiwt he 
considers the role of the ^admini-strciipr ( supeHrdendent of schools) 
in assuring that q>erformance-ha8edH^a^her education includes 
multi-cultycrcd education: as its content' SecqrSlly,^he discusses, from 
an.administnttoi^s point of-^jDiep, problems experier^ed. or foreseen ^ 
in regard to relating the concepts of multi-cultural Mucation and ; 
peiformartce-bctsedtecicher'^education. ^ 



Children from econo|riically and culturally different back- 
grounds lack the prerequisite skills and concepts necessary to suc- 
cessfully learn within the framework of most modem curriculums. 
— ^ The common element among these children is that prior to formal 
schooling they live in a small, restricted world, unaware of £he 
varied experiences available to the more advantaged middle class 
children. Considerable evidence points tOT;s/^ard the fact that exist- 
ing social education programs do not meet the needs of the disad- 
vantaged child. The apparent weakness of the traditional pro- 
grams is that they neglect ta incorporate into their framework 
relevant social value orientation and concept formation 'experi- 
ences. Such experiences require repeated encounters with situa- 
tions, use of manipulative and interactive skills, and the procure- 
ment of logical problem-solviny approaches through the develop- 
ment of classification, interpretation, and analysis strategies.. One 
of the primary activities of the superintendent in assuring that 
* multi-culturaf ?e(j|ication is included as .an area of eiftphasis in 
performance-based teacher education is that of program advocacy. 
Based on needs assessment information from man^ sources, re- 
search and evaluation data, personal convictio", and other 
motivating fadors, the chief executive of the school district has to 
"go on reco^' declaring multi-cultural education a high priority. 
Through the decision-making mechanism that exists within a 
given school system, commitment to the program must be obtained 
from all professionals in the effort to prepare -oiir children to 
adequately function within our contemporary society; 

With the need clearly established and commitment secured? 
from executive leVel staff, the program should become operational 
through .the 'established decision-making mechanism of the district. 
To ensure optimal effectiveness, the program should be an integral 
^part of the ongoing curriculum and instructional system, rather 
than an appendage of suppleinentary activity. A pr^am facili- 
tator should be assigned to work within the existing curriculum 
departmento with specific responsibility for planning, developing, 
and implementing the multi-cultural education program in concert 
~^wthr^EheTotari!U^ 

objectives, and activities should be established for the program, 
with a qualified evaluator assigned £o (ievelop and follow through 
on an extensive evaluation design rendering context, input, pro- 
cess, anH^prod;uct information. / 

"^v : ' Within the Dallas Inde^ejidgnt School District, ^jart^pf the 
" / "going' on record" induded' t^^timony by the General Superinten- ' 

' ' * dent in federal district court that institutional racism does exist 
' ''I %vitMn the school district. In* response to the diistrict court, the 



school district initiated, in a addition td its ongoing multi-cultiiral 
education a,nd other relaj^d and similar efforts, an affirmative 
action program aimed at eliminating institutional racism. This 
program is aimed at eliminating all policies, practices, or proce- 
dures which discriminate against or for 'Sny^ individual or group 
because of race. In essence, admitting that the problem of institu- 
tional racism ej^ts and that a well-founded multi-cultural educa- 
tion program can assist in providing an overall solution is a pri-^ 
maryJole for a superintendent. 

The problems of relating the concepts of multi-cultural educa- 
tion (we prefer multi-ethnic as a descriptor) to competency-based 
teacher education are not vastly ^different from the problems en- 
countered in general in implementing a copapetency-based teacher 
education program.. Competency-based education has for some 
time provided the vehicle for the eventual development of more 
effective preparation programs in the Dallas Teacher Education 
Center (DTEC). In October 1973, the representatives of the .seven 
colleges/universities associated with DTEC initiated a series of 
meetings to discuss common concerns regarding preservice educa- 
tion in the institutions of higher education. 

Originally, the DTEC has had as one of its major goals the 
provision of more effective, better prepared^ personnel to more 
""effectively meet the unique needs of culturally different children 
and youth in the urban setting. Responding to this challenge over 
a period of time had led the college/university -^personnel to desire 
this series of meetings. 

Gradually, and quite uneventfully," th'e \ university/ 

Dallas Inde^pendent School District meetings ranged over the vari- 
ety of challenges encountered in working with preseryice and in- 
service teachers in Dallas. These challenges .included the following:^ 
coordinating the field experiences of preservice teachers; planning 
meaningful ac^vities with Senate Bill 8 supervising teachers; in- 
volving pr^^^d inservice Senate Bill 8 teachers in multi-cultural 
actiSnti^s; developing closer ties with the classroom teachers, of 
Dallas; involving mor^ eommunity persons in' the teacher educa- 
tion process; and developing a better understanding of the role 
and functions of each of the participants in the teact^er center. 
Each discussion eventually returned to ways of cooperation :,and 
effective utilization ^of available resources. / 

Agreement, on 'common objectives was the next step. It be- 
came obvious that each ihstitiition, even though retaining its iden- 
tity, would hay^o agree to a common definition of the teaching 
act or process as^it related to the urban setting with its multi- 
ethnic population. Involving p. numljer of consultants ar^d other 
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available resources these college/university^ coordinators agreed 
\* upon eight clusters of competencies necessary for teaching in the 
urban setting. These clusters include both cognitive and affective 
behavior and contain forty specific behaviors to be accomplished.. * 
Funded by the Texas Center for the Improvement of Educa- 
y pxmvl Systems -»and the Dallas Independent School District, this 
effort has become one of the major activities of the Dallas Teacher 
* .Education Center during this year. The project has five major 
objectives: 

1/To refine the management model for. an educational co- 
operative (a teacher center) utilizing competency-based 
education. 

2, To validate the clusters of competencies previously iden- 
tified in the pix)ject. ^ . 

3. To verify major tompet^ngies for each cluster. 

4. To develop exemplary, strategies for acquiring these com- 
petencies in a cooperative setting. 

5, To select and adapt evaluation/assessment processes in a 
CBE program. 

Activities are currently underway to achieve, these objectives. 
Each area teacher center in Dallas has assumed responsibility for 
one or more of the objectives. Regponsfes from the organized pro- 
fession have and are being secured. Data available at the moment o 
V'. suggest that -l^h^ competend^ are those desirable in* an urban 
multi-ethnic slitting and are comparable to those being developed 
in other settings across the country. 

Participants feel the strengths of the project arei (1) a co- 
operative effort to develop a common, set of competencies for both 
preservice and inservice; "(2) a replicable management model for 
teacher centers energized by public school districts; (3) the con- 
tinuous involvement of the organized profession; and (4) the com- 
bining of the resources of several institutions, organizations, and/ 
the community, 



The weaknesses' of the project as identified by^the paiticipants 
are: (1) the amount of time necessary to involve all parties; (2) the 
difficulty in isolating competencieiS unique to the urban multi- 
ethnic setting; and (3) the general communication and* definition / 
problems of a cooperative effort. 

Restalts of ihe project should provide the profession with more 
direction , for teacher education and confidence to concentrate on 
tile competencies identified* „ / 

ERLC ^^^ " . . _ ;1S9 / ; ■ - ■ 



/ The Application of 
Performance-Based Teacher 
Education to Multi-Cultural 
. Education: A Teachers' Association 

Point of View 

^IBerhard McKenna and Carmel Sandoval 
National kducation Association 
Washington, D.C. 



( The positions of the Natiorml Edv^ationr^ Association 
T\ perfiynrmnce-hased teacher education and midti-cultural educathn 
axe presented and interpreted in this article. Both Bernard mc- 
Kenna and Carmel Sandoval agree that providing multi-ctdtural 
education requires special preparation, which is not now evident in 
most traditional teacher programs.^ They contend that it is only 
speculative whether PBTEl^^ teacher preparor 

^^r^timrjffTmi^^iWwr^^ possibilities for its usefulms^ 

could be in the areas of specific language skills/ assessment and 
different-cultures awareness through field-based emphasis. The au- 
thors propose that professional associations sHoidd demand qwdity 
and seek fleodbility. They should support a multiplicity of experi- 
ences for those in teacher education programs. However, th^y should 
not neglect the preparatitm of a teacher in his/her field or in the ' 
languages necessary far effectively communicating w^th particular 
cultural groups. 



If learning to conduct specific performances adequately ig a 
major characterizing quality of performance-baseji teacher educa- 
tion (as opposed to passing courses and obtaining satisfactory rat- 
ings on a student teaching experience), then its implication for 
multi-cultural education must be viewed in that context. It^ ap- 
pears to us that such learning represents a major emphasis of 
PBTE. Therefore, the discussion in this piece will relate that em- 
phasis to multi-cultural education. 

. The National Education Association has established positions 
on both iPBTE and multi-cultural education. We will present and 
interpret those positions and then discuss issues on whether 
PBTE might become a mechanism for promoting, implementing, or 
enhancing multi-cultural education, 

• • • ■ • - ■ ' ' ^ 

The NEA position on PBTE 

b At its 1974 Eepresentative^ssembly, the NEA adopted the 
fffllowing resolutions on PBTET^^^^^ 

Resolved, »that the National Education Association demand that, all 
state education departixients postpone the implementation of per- 
V formance-l^ased teacher education programs until valid and reliable re- 
search indicates that these ptijgrama are an improvement over present 
programs. , ^ _ ■ ■ ^ 



In a letter interpreting the resolution, NEA Executive ^ Secretary, 
Terry Hermdon said: . 



Clearly, differing situations within states related to the level of de- 
velopment of perfoi;Tnance-based teacher education will require different 
approaches \. . . we' support 'sound research and development of innova- 
tion where there is promise of improving the teaching and learning 
processes . . Mri sorfte states where state and/or local associations have 
ongoing direct arrangements with CBTE experiments or programs, the 
NEA stanasTneady4;Q4)rovide on-site consultation service for: 



2. provicfii^ substantive input on, process and content 

3. evaluating^he experiment. 
These things NEA can and wilfkio /m support of meaningful and con 



structive change in teacher eduj^at 



r 



— In^^our^rther discussionj of the PBTE premises which 
prompted the positions taken-^ove, the reader should know that* 
the term performahce-BasecJ teadSr~edm;ationjsjased^^^ in the 
sense of the ori^nal Elam definmon: ^ , 

... in performance-based programs performance goals are specified and 
agreed to in rigorous detaU in kdvanee of instruction. The student must 
either be able to demonsti?ate/his ability to promote desirable learning 

It - . ■ . ■ . ■ . 
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or exhibit behaviors kno\^ to promotp it . . . Emphasis ig on demon- 



strated product or outputs 



While we are aware that there has been some flepartiu'e from 
tlae Elam definition in implementing PBTE experiments, we be- • 
lieve it rem^iins an important influence in both principle and prac- 
tice in a ^/fember of PBTE attempts. And some of the greatest 
concerns to teacher organizations related to sevefal dimensions of 
PBTE are reflected in this definition. We shall, therefore, discuss 
teacher organization cpncems in light of the ifilam definition. 

The definition calls for "performance goals . . , specified and 
agreed to in rigorous detail . . P We ^gree that clear and precise 
objectives are important in planning for teaching. But we do not 
believe it either possible or appropriate to prescribe performance 
gdals* in rigorous detail. In this' respect we agree with Harry 
Broudy: ^ 

The teaching-learning transaction, it seems to me, cannot without/ grave 
» distortion be sliced up into small segments of skillful performance or 
modules of such segments.^ 

Even if they could be, there is not now agreement on what 
constitutes the most important perj&)rmances teachers need to be 
able to carry out. While some categories of general professional 
tasks have been identified (planning, .interacting with students, 
evaluating student progress, relating to colleagues and tTie com- 
munity), actual specific performances appropriate for accomplish- 
ing these tasks are far from identified, let alone agreed on. 

Even more important, tho^e i)erformances identified have not 
been validated in their relationship to student learning outcomes. 
Therefore, it would appear that teachers wishing to select and 
perfect performances not in the PBTE repertoire would be well- 
justified in doing ^o, if on no other basis than intuition which 
indicates practice accbmmodating to their own unique styles of 
functioning. ' ^ 

Before PBTE programs go beyond carefully controlled 
laboratpry researcTi situations, we believfe^ that they should be able 
to;demonstrate satisfactory answers to the following questions: 

^ ^ What is it that teachers ou^t to 'know, be able to do, and feel in order 

""to practice the profession of teaching as full-fledged professionals? 

• ' ^ ' ■ * ■ ■ . - / • ■ • 

€)an .the things to be known, to be done, and felt be validated as essen- 

» tial knowledges, skills, and attitude^? i 



' ^ Stanfey Ellam,>Performanc^-Bafied Teacher Edwcaticm: What Is the State of the 
Ari? (Washington, D.C.: American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 

.i97i),p.i., - _ 

2 Harry Broudy/ "Consideration About PBTE for Policy Members," unpublished 
paper, University of Illinois. ^ . 



Aie the knowledges, skills, and attitudes (once validated as essential) 
teachable? ■ . \ 

How shall essential knowledges, skillsi and attitudes be taught and by 
whom? ^ 

What knowledges, skills, an^ attitudes shall those who teach the 
teachers be required to possess? And how will these be validated?^ 

H6W will the attainment by teachers of the validated knowledges, skills, 
und attitudes be measured? ' 

What level of proficiency in tHe required knowledges, skills, and at- 
titudes will be required for teachers to \Se licensed, to practice the profes- ' 

sion? • 
* 

How will the required levels of proficiency of knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes be attained by teachers already in service? 



the NEA position on multi-culttiral education 



TheJNEA position on multi-cultural education is reflected in 
•the report of the NEA Task Force on Bilingual/Bicultural 
Education.® * ' . 

The definition established by the' Task Force, while explicitly 
stated in terms of bilingual education, implies the broader concern 
of ^ulti-cultural education as do its findings, conclusions, and 
recommendations. " ^ , 

The Task Force definition is as follows: d 

Bilingual ediication is A procegs which use^ a pupil's* primary language cj 
the principal medium ot instruction w|i]tle tea<:hing the language of 
> the predominant culture in a^^tfitg«fa^ed program, encompassing a 
, . multicultural^Cfirrici^mi, — ^ ^ 

The genersci position of the Task Forqe is that "in a pluralistic 
society such as ours, it ;s*irriportaiit to have a multicultural ap- 
proach to education.*''*- \ 

* , The' Task ForceVfoes on' to say it beUeves bilingual/ 
^^multidultural educatipn-has three major goate: 

1. O]|)portuniti^' to ledm in a language other than English, as well as in 
English, in order to provide the most effective learAing situation for 
all students according to their i^eeds tmd abilities; 

2. proficiency in* learning, in order to function in our society at a high 
' level of competeijce; and 

3. ennchmenti both cultural and linguistic 
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3 Presented and received by the fifty-third Representative Assembly of the Na- 
tional Education Association and referred to the NEA BoanJ^ of Directors for 
implementation. 

Ibid, p. 5. \ - / , ; 
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The Task Force r^ognizea that initial education priority mii^t be giveji / 
to students whose primary language is other than Bnglish put reiWr- j 
^ ates the importance of bijffigual/multicultural education oppdrttmipes / 

■ ■■ ■ foralL • ■■■ ' / ■■ 7- • 

. ■ ■ ■ ■ , * / / ^ ■ 

Some further interpretation of the position / ' / 

' Th^ schools should reflect and teach cultural difference^ which 
are inherent in our country. All teachei^ neied to come to under- 
stand cultural and linguistic differences in children and to style 
their teaching so that these differences serve to enhan^ the edu-/ 
cation of the whole child. It must be /realized th^t the learningr 
process is intimately tied into the* farhiljr and the con)[!munity, $ind 
the validity of the child^s home and community learning environ-, 
ment must be accepted, using' it as a foundation fpr the develop- 
ment »of school curriculum. Only througb ititegration of school,, 
home, and community can the idea 6f eq^al opportunity for all be 
achieved. > , ° ■ / 

^ In several places* in the report, the Nl^lA Task Forc0 stresses 
the importance of inservice for teachei^ on nlulti-cultiiiri^l educa- 
ti6r# Some comment on the essentiality of all^'teachei^s gaining 
bilingual/multi-cultural undearstanding seems useful here. \ 

fti order for the schools to be able to cppe with the bicultural/ 
bilingual child, teaqhers need to become sensitive to the child's 
home ai^ti community environment and to unders^ child's 
language. Some teacher preparation institutions have developed 
inservice programs for teachers of 4>ilinguariehildren, but most 
have, ignored cross-cultural education or have denied a need for 
this type of teacher education. And mo^t institutions have neither 
the staff nor the know-how to train teachers^ for multi-cultural 
education. / 

Since most schools of education do not require preparation in 
foreign language as a prereqirisite for graduation, it would follo" 
that graduates of theAe institutions would.not be sympathetic wit 
the problems of students who speak a different language andilisyve 
developed in a different culture. ^ 

The teaching profession recognises that providing multi- 
cultural education requires special preparation and thajt this prep- 
aration is not now provided for in most . traditional teacher j^r^p- 
aration progra^ms. ^ 

Whether or not performance-based! teacher Education/ with 
whatever future promise it holds, can contribiite/to these/ needs 
and deficiencies is at this time only speculative. 
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The application of peif omance-based teac^^ 
to the preparation of teachers for multi-cultural education <w 

We have already called to attefhtion some questi'clns ^hich 
must be resolved before PBTE is widely disseminated, assuming it 
proves a viable inriovatiori. So the context of our discussion here is 
to speculate whether PBTE as developed and researched in the 
future might prove useful in preparing ^teachqrs for invojvement ip 
multicultural educiation. 

It ap^toars to us that considerable p4rt of what teabhers must 
learn in order tq function effectively in multi-cultural education 
lies ih the affective domain and is highly value laden. Obviously, 
there are knowledges to be gained about di'^erse cultures, e.g.. 
Black history, Mexican-American sociology/ First American , and 
Asian anthropoilogy. Some of thesq knowledges can obe learned • 
, from books and other materials in academic settings, others 
' * through field experiences in communities ^representing -different 
cultures. But the value-laden- requir-ements in, terms of attitude of ^ 
acceptance and appropriate behaviors for interacting with differ- 
ent cultures seem to us highly complex to teach'^ahd most difficult 
to evaluate of all the* charges teacher preparation programs might \^C' 
assume. ' ' ' " 

. One w^y of approaching this issue is by peeking answers to ^ ' 
the questioii: How much of what teachers need to learn foj effec- ^ 
tive functioning in multi-|!ultural education is represented by « 
knowledges 'and skills and how much by values-, attitudes, .and 
- affective behaviors? v 

Some implications for teacher affective behaviprs * 
• and other leaching skills ° 

■ ' ' ' ■ ' ■ ,^ *■ ■, ' ■ ■ 

Theo PBTE- movement has asserted that teachirig skills are 

both generic and situation-specific. , > * . 

As this delineation relates to multi-cultural education, both 
Pettigrew ^nd" Wynn^ have generated lists of teaching competen- 
cies needed in multi-cultural settings. While we find' these lists 
worthy of consideration, one would be hard pressl(i to jusfify even 
half of the items as unique competencies for multi-cultural educa- 
tion. That is, a high proportion of the competencies categorized as 
whalt might be called task specific, i.e., multi-:cultural related, ap- 
pear to us to be generic. C 
- O14 the master of specifi c cfompetencies for miilti-cultur^l edu- 

' ^ L. Eudora Pejktigrew, /*Cpmpetency-Based Teacher Education: Teacher Training^ 
for Multicultural Education," in William X. Hunter, ed., Midticultural Education 
Through Competency-Based Teabher Edvcaiion (Washj^ng^ton, D.C5.: American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1974), p. 77. 




cation, we generally agree with Pettigrew that teacher behaviors 
which demonstrate that their attitudes toward expectancies of 
culturally different children are positive and constructive are 
highly important. Pettigrew states, "Teacher behaviors, then issu- 
ing from their own unconscious biases and beliefs, can effectively 
contribute to the acquisition of dysfunctioi;ial, a&well as functional, 
classroom behavior by pupils."^ , . 

It is dispelling teachers (or prospective teachers) of these "un- 
C9nscious biases and beliefs" that we believe will contribute most 
to their ability to behav*e appropriately in multi-cultural educ^ 
tional settings.. And we do not find evidence that the PBTE 
movement has much concerned itself with this kind of teacher 
education -irl the generic sense let alone for multi-cultural pur- 
poses. In fact,, some conventional teacher education programs 
through inter^up relations activities, Bl^ck studies courses, sen- 
sitivity training, and live-in experiences in. a variety- of cultures 
m^y be rei^ponding more tp' this need. (Just as a matter o? interest, 
it is puzzling to us that Pettigrew makes a wide range of asser-^ 
tions of what PBTE does as compared to traditional teacher edu- 
cation models. But she provides hardly a shred of evidence or' 
documentation of comparison of the two models in actual opera- 
tion.) — ^ . 

. It is commonly, stated that attitudes are most difficult to 
change, and that behavioi^; change without attitude .change i^ not 
often accomplishable, if even recommendable. This* being the case, 
we believe that if PBTE is to make large contributions to multi- 
cultural education it will need first to .demonstrate an ability to 
effect some major chang^^ in teacher beliefs and attitudes. A 
generalization that is fr^q^ently made abou^^^P^TE is relevant 
here: it hasn't attended much or well to the affective domain. 

If a purpose for PBTE in the multi-cultural setting is to as- 
sure that tfe^chers possess specific skills associated with didactic 
teaching'^ then the movement may eventually have a little more to 
contribute to multi-cultural education. Broudy has suggested "that 
if PBTE might work for tlie didactics of sldll formation ahd the 
acquisition of information ... It would reduce much of the resis- 
tance to it emanating from those who .regard learning by discovery 
(heuristics) and learning by relating properly to persons (philectics) 
as important."® 

The point here is that if teaching skills designed to promqte 



«Ibid. 

^ Didactics^^ according to Broudy, refers to* the imparting of knowledge by the 

teacher to the student. 
'.Harry Broudy, "Consideration About PBTE for Policy Members," p. 3. 
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cognitive learning are important fjj^ multi-culttj][ral educatic5rj(and 
we assume they are) PBTE may eventually have somethifig to- 
contribute to^ multi-cultural teaching 'competencies. But .^s we 
have already indicated, PBTE has a long way to go to demon- ^ 
strate direct relationship ^tween specific teaching skills ai^d cog- 
nitive learning (Outcomes on the part of students. ^ ' 
• ■ • * . ■ . . • 1 

A poten^al unique contribution^ - 

Multi-cultural education is often associated with bilingualism. 
That ?s, English is frequenfly a second language for those who 
represent a variety of cultures in American society. This bei»^o, 
those who^workin multi-cujtural educational progr^s with chilr 
dren for whom Engli^ is a second language should obvioiisly be' 
skilled in.the language which is the first language of those they 
teach/ ^ Y 

Since there are^ways of assessing skill in a language, both 
oyally and in writing, there may be a fole for P^TE to assess such 
' language competency. ' ^ ^ 

Although basic language competence in a language of those 
who are culturally different (for those who do not already possess 
it), is not likely io be gained totally in a field experience in schools, 
the community, or homes, it can be enhance^ there* So in tiddition 
to serving aSi a method to educate teachers to become more^ sensi- 
tive to cultural differences, broad field experiences can* enhance 
language proficiency. That is, the PBTE emphasis on field based- 
ness, might contribute 1oo the language p;roficiency requirement. 

- » 

Conclusion 

It is our judgment that the potential contribution of PBTE to 
'multi-cultural education, if any, is yet to be deter|)iipied. Specific 
language skills ass^bssmeigt and different-cultures awareness 
through the field-based emphasis aire two possibilities. 

Professional associations should demaiid quality but seek flex- 
ibility. Professional standards need not be comprised; and licensing 
procedures need not be vague, but tieither does the source of 
education for teachers need to be narrow. Professional associations 
. should support teacjier education prog&ms that extend beyond 
the walls of higher institution as appropriate, based on a. multiplic- 
ity of experiences. But to^do so they "must not neglect rigorous 
preparation of. the teacher in his oi' her teaching field and in the 
languages of the chlttjiral groups he or she must work with most 
intensively. ^ 




[ulti-Cultural Education, 
'ompetence-Based Tea(!her 
lucatioif , and the Community 



Paul V. Collins 
Director; Teacher'€orps 
California State University at Hayward 



Paul V. Collins expresses concern that community participation 
in teacher education programs in colleges and universities /la^ been 
limited. Throughmit^his article he defines community -as the public y 
the parents 'and neighborhood residents of individual schools, and 
minority parents and leaders. Popular conceptions of multi-cultural 
education in the schools are examine, along unth^ communities' 
attitudes. He identifies six comnum problems in developing effective 
community participation in relation to multi-cultural education 
and offers recommendations for ea^h problem. Finally^ He addresses 
himself tcy^the foUowing four^basic questions that should be asked by 
a community when considering rnulti-cultural teacher education: 
(1) How ar^minorities rejyresented in the program? (2) What knou^m 
edge must caydiMates have of rdcial and ethnic minorities? (3) 
What skills nvust a teax^her demonstrate for multi-cultural educor 
tion? and (U) Are teachers required to provide evidence that minor-' 
ity children afid children who are culturally different from them- 
selves are leOfming from their tea<:hing? 
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Co^mijnity, a time-honored word in American life, Jias taken 
, on a specialized meaning jn the past decade. Through the rhetoric ' 
of federal guidelines, "community" has become synonymous wit"^ 
iowv income or minority persons who have not been well rep- A 
resented in or by the institutions' which purport to ^ serve them. ^ 
I The struggle for "community control" of schools was bom out of , 
the frustrations of inner-city minorities with the encumbered and 
self-serving bureaucracies of urban school systems. Communitjj ' ' -^ 
advisory groups for thousands of federal programs have attempted 
to involve the poor and minorities in decisipnTUfiaking roles, / 

Decentralization has* divested ctotral sqhool bureaucracies of 
some power and has transferred it to "area" superinfendents and 
staff and, occasionally, on to ^'neighborhood boards." Most of these 
steps have occurred hi large urban areas where the poor and 
, ^ minority groups are numerous. 

In mainstream America, too, "community" has special conno- 
tations in reference to .education. The "lighted schoolhouse" has 
become a symbol of the movement toward "community schools" in . 
which all members of the community— adults and youngsters — can 
participate in expanded programs of education. Community col- 
leges, which have increased so rapidly in recent years, highlight 
yet another dimension of community education. Often with \)road 
^ involvement of local lay. persons, and administrative rather than 
faculty controlled programming, these colleges haVe sought to 
serve .commutiifig students, youth, and adults in degree and non- — \. 
degree p^grams. 

How then do we define "community" and community residents 
in reference to teacher education prograhns? Unlike public^ schools 
and even community colleges, both of which serve limited geo- 
graphical *are£^3> universities have a broader constituency. Tdacher 
education programs rarely place all their candidates in -schools 
within a single district. A substantial proportion of graduates will 
teach in j20|^mi^ities distant from theirvalma mater. OoUeges of^ 
teacher education serve communities in the plural. 

]^or purposes of this paper, "community"- will refer to lay per-, 
sons outside either teaching or administrative roles in public* 
schools ^and universities. Typically this could medn the general ^ 
. public of a given school district. Neighborhoods will be used to 
designate an attendance area of an individual school site, despite 
the fact that children may be bussed from outside the immediate 
vicinity. Minority persons or tow income families will be referred to 
specifically as an element of the public and as .parents. 

The political realty ig that community residents of a given 
school district have little or no influence on professional prepara- 
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tion progratms'in colleges and universities. Despite the fact that 
• collaborative planning has been recognized as a desirable element 
of competency-based^ teacher education- jprograms in the earliest 
literature, a survey made of 87 colleges in the process of initiating 
CBTE programs reye^led that over one^hird had no community 
involvement, and minority represejltation in the other programs 
^ Was very sparse.^ . v 

An informal survey of several states which are inore active 
in the CBTE movement showed that only two require commu- 
nity involv^ent in their 'api^roved ciimpetency-based teacher 

I certification pi-ograms, "l^hese requirements are madfe through 
state regulations rather than law, but do not 'specify minority 
representation. In o^her states; little community participation was 
reported in relation to a total college of education. Usually com- 
munity participa^n was limited to specially funded programs, 
such. as Teacher Ct)rps, in which community Involvement is a 
requirement. The larger the university and the more diverse the 
program, the less likely it lapped that community relates to the 
majoicity of its teiacher education activities. In atn address on* "The 

• . Politics of Teacher Competence," Harvey Scribner stated: 

. . « In the design of competency systems, one should keep in mind the 
growinji^^ mood of the public for a stronger hand in the governance of 
schools. More than a few public school parents are correctly acting like 
consumers. Tli^y are asking for accoui^tability systems. They are de- 
manding effectiveness in educational programs. They want choices for 
their children. In New York City and Detroit, and in other cities^'as well, 
parents I are deeply interested in fhe decentralization of school iwwer. In 
the case of individual schools^ p^nts are demanding closer involvement 
in decisions that affect school management and the spending of tax 
' ' dolJprs.\. ^ 

. . , If would seem reasonable to speculate .that parents vwU want and ' 
will insist UpoiT 9^ growing role in the* assessment of teacher perfor- 
mance. Yet in the current debate over competency, systems, while there 
is frequent concern for the desirability of participatory planning by ' 
organized professionals, school boards, state authorities, and teacher 
educators, there is little, if any, consistent concern for also including 
organized parents in the planning. • v ^ " 

Community residents ate largely dependent upon the teacher 
education institutions to ^ Voluntarily include then^ in decision- 
mkking and advisory €unctions.. If excluded, or invisible, the 



* Carl A. Grant, "The 0ecision-Making Process in Planning and Implementing 
Education Programs That Meet the Needa of Our Diverse Society," in 

'Competency, AssesBmeri^t Research, and Evaluation (Conference Report pub- 
lished by the Multi-State Consortium on Performance-Based Teacher Education, 
1974), p. 224. ^ 

2 Harvey B. Scribner and Leonard B. Stevens, "The Politics of TeatSier Compe- 
* ijehce,^ii\Competency;A88e88TnenttRe8earchtaTidEvalitn 
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coiimuiiity^s'feest recourse is through the public schools and their 
ability to bargain with; the university on a self-interest baMs. Col- 
leges ^'of education must have district cooperation to place pre- 
: service teacher candidates ahd* interns. In the present decline of 
new teac]ier trainees, colleges of education depend on' inservice 
teachers to fill their programs for advanced credentials in counsel- 
ing, administration, and specialized curriculum. Districts can ^re- 
fuse to permit student tea\5hers and interns to work in their 
schools, or they can igjnore or impede advanced training and 
supervision. 

The ' basis for leverage for community residents is directly 
related to the strength and involvement they have in their local 
schools. Without intimate knowledge of local schaols,"^ goals for 
learning, problems teachers encounter, and the feixids of teachers 
who are successful in teaching^heir' children, community residents 
will have a limited impact cp college training. After the rhetoric 
calling for change is over, tney will h^ve little to offer in program 
Ibuilding, It is out of concern for particular schools^ particular 
children, and particular programs that community and neighbor-^ 
hood residents can be of greatest ^influence on university pro- 
grams. 

Community advocacy for multi-cultural teacher education < 

Having identified the community as the public, the parents'* 
and neighborhood residents of individual schools, and minority 
parents arid leaders, let us try to answer the question posed to me 
as the focus of this papet: What shovM be the rote of community 
residents in (insuring that peTformance-based teacher education in- 
^hJbdes multi'Cultur^ education as its^ content? we have just 
described 'the' current political realities of cphimunijy residents, it 
is clear that they ^re not^in a position to "iaissure" that anything 
will happen to the content ^f teacher education by then>selves. It 
is rather in collaboration with committed prpfessionals that com- 
. munity residents can be ipifluential in reshaping the concepts and 
content of teaciher education. 

Of the . states that have adopted comLpetency-ibased teacher 
education as a rpri^ary rbute to teacher certification, only two 
have regulations which requirfe community or ]^ublic participation 
in governing or advisory groups. One of these states is Califorma, 
where the Commission on Teacher Preparation- and* Licensing is 
requiring "public** representation iti the formulation, implementa-^ 
tion, and evaluation of programs. In reality, the general lack of 
knowledge about competency-based teacher education, even in 
faculties of education, the complex laByrinth of guidelines, and the. 
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press of short-fused deadlines, have fostered benign neglect. Nor a 
are neighborhood. §hd community residents clamoring to join in • / 

• the rather long and tedious job of creating new program proposals 
in teacher education. Their primary focus has been understajrid- 

• ably^on the schoois. For as Al^n Altshuler writes in Community 

^ Coniroij /The sensiB of participation varies with ihe immediacy of ^ 
linkage between activity and ^ecision."^ , * 

Is multi-cultural teacher education a concern df the neighbor- 
;hood pa'rejnts and comtnunity residents? Will they give their ener- 
^ gie^ in /MVocating this eaiJse? Befofe we look at what teacher 
education should be doing in this area, let's review some^ concep- ' ■ ■ ^ 
tions about multi-cultural ^education in the schools and examine 
cojnmunities' attitudes. * ^ 

One popular concept of multi-cultural education is that all 
children, regardless^of racial, ethnic, or cultural backgrounds, 
should have equal opportunities to learn, and that thje quality of ' 
these opportunities should be measured by whether W not these 
chifdren achieve in appro3timate ratios to majority children. This ^ 
means that classes for mentally retarded children would not be 
Overwhelmingly composed of minoritjj children as they are today. 
College bovlnd students would also be a,ble to pursue higher educa- 
tion without special concessions to compensate for miseducation in - ' 
their first twelve years of fechool. This is a position to which almost 
everyone will give lip-service as ]ong as they can't feel the tax bite, 
or aren't forced to rearrange their ide&s about th^ benefits of 
homogeneous grouping, o:^ don't have to watch their childreiji 
board^ a bus. Minority organizations and leaders lobbied long, hard 
years for the federal legislation which opened the doors to equal 
educational opportunity and helped minorities in local jurisdictions^ 
to achieve leverage in support of greater recognition and partici- \ . . 
pation. Although it is the law of the land, minorities and other J / :* 
committed educators and community leaders are still working * 
against odds, to improve edubation for each and every child. The i 
goal is not really debatable; the means still are. ' \ 

The second concept of integrated learning environments as ai ■ 
means to the first goal con1|inues to be, an explosive issue. As % • 
Boston joins itfe history with that of -little Rock arid Birmingham, ^ ^ . 
and Los Angeles pleads successfully in 'court that its school seg- \\-.. 
regation is de facto because of housing patterns, it is not difficult 
to see that the impetus for multi-cultural education is not yet 
' a cherished cause in many communities, ^is will remain a po: • 
litical. question and political considerations will usurp rational* ; 



Alan A. Altshuler, C(mimunit4^ Control: The Black Demand forParticipation, in 
!li ^ Large American Cities (Indianapolis, Indiana: Pegasus, 1970), p. 28. 
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approaches. We will not discuss this ^further in the context of this 
paper. o 

' More recently, a third *concet)t hats been seen iij . the demands 
of minority communities , for recognition .and inclusion in the cur- 
riculum of schools wKere their children study. These demands 
have led to an increased interest in the culture and heritage bf 
.groups long neglected in American -education. Much of what is 
taught in •schools today as mimi-culturfiln^ducaytion is limited to 
"famous persons, holidays, music, andkfood." Even in large urban 
districts wi^h'substfantial resources there is still a. pa^icity Os good 
curricula about the history and" culture -bf.. minorities. If you ex- 
amine the curricula of schools for learning Objectives about minor- 
ity group*s not present in that school or district, you are likely to 
find nothing. Minority parents have lobbied and demonstrated for 
more recognition of their own culture^L But .truly multi-cultural 
content has been a by-product of several groups acting dn their 
own behalf, or Well-intentioned but undel^nded^dicts from cen- 
tal offices, and, once in* a while, of enlightened, committed staff ^t 
a local school . ^ ' • 

. A fourth conception of multi-cultural education is definitely a 
result^of minority voices from the grass roots levels to the intellec- 
tuals. That is the critical examination of the issues of racial injus- 
tice in .our society andf^its institutions. Values cl^fication .for 
personal gydwth and for social understanding requires, however, 
specific sensitivities and skills on the part of teachers. Few possess 
these skills '' upon entering teaching, for few teacher education 
prograijis emphasize tl^em sufficiently. ^^1 v . 

It has been the minority groups^f this country tTiat have 
forced to the surface the issues to which multi-cultur^ education 
is* addressed. *First the Blacks, then the Spani$h-spealdng, the 
Native Americans, and the Oriental Americans demanded their 
rights ' to be represented in the currents of A'niericah educatioj^ 
Now other- white and colored ethnic minorities are following suit. 
All these groups have been puifr^Uing better leducation for their 
childiren. Increasing achievement of children in reading, ^writing, 
math, and fostering respect for their groups' cultural heritage has 
been the primary focus of these (efforts. , . 

The one issue where White communities ^nd . minority com- 
munities have been silent is in the demand for in-depth studie'fe of 
life-styles and cultures which differ from their ovirn. Predominantly 
White communities h^ve shown great interest in women's studies 
and the examination of alternative sex roles. The role of women Is 
central in any analysis of l^e culture of any ethnic groupVbut 
-multi-cultural e36jieation in the United States mu^t also include 



the minority people of color, because, their. experifences highlight. . ' 
. the gross insensitivity^anji injustice pereptuated by ethnocentric- , ; 

Multi-cultural ^education will come of age only when it is rec- . • 
Ognized as a necessary dimension of everyone's education whether • 
-he or she lives- in Red Oak, Iowa; Little Hollo^y, Tennessee; or Los • . 
Angeles, California. . 

The^lgoal^f multi-cultural education, as framed by AACTE, ' 
"affirm that schools shojild be oriefited toward the cultui;al en- 
richment of a^'children'^^nd youth through programs roote 
V- "preservation and extension of ci;iltural diversity."'* Initiative is 
needed at all levels. But it is not the responsibility of minorities or 
community residents to assure this in teacher education^ programs. 
. That is li^e making minorities "responsible" for correcting "W^hite 
racism. The acute need for cultural pluralistic approaches and 
^ multi-cultural education in our schools today is an indictment of: 
the education profession, which has failed in the past to meet the , 
needs of culturally different children. The profession itself must * . 
shoul4er th^ task of expanding thfe curriculum and correcting the ' 
myopia of teachers and professors. jBut. this cannot be dOne with- 
* out the help ^of the community and its leadership in school dis- 
tricts; j^inorit^ gi:oupa and parents; and neighborhood residents ' . 
\ in local attendance areas. ^ ^ i 

Community and the governance of CBTE pro^ra^ 

'. Broad-based participation in the foimulation and evaluation ^ 
CBTE' was recpgnized in some of the e^arliest Models for Elemen- 
tary Teacher Education commissioned by the Bureau of Research. 
Especially notable was the concept of , proto-cpoperation in the 
' ^ Syracuse University Model and . the ""collaboration network of the 
Oregon Gom^eld Model. Ccaisortia, teacher centers, training com- 
*plexes, and other programs primarily promoted with federal dol- , 
lars have espoused partnership and .parity. But unless there has 
been a state mandate, the shared decision-making or advisory 
groups function principally for projects or selected program efforts, ' 
not 'the Vhole .program of teachpr education. In a recent report 
V (Compiled by Alan Schneider of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, a si^ilficant number of the CBTE pilot efforts listed were 
Teacher Corps projects, where federal guidelines have mandated 
both 'Community involvement and CBTE for over six ^years.^ An . - 

* **Nd One Model American," Journal of Teacher Education, Vol. 24, No. 4 (Winter 
1973): 264. . ' * ' * 

. 5 Allen A. Schneider, "Profile of the States in Competency-Based Education," 
PBTE (Published by the Multi-State CJonsortiunqi on Performance-Based Teacher v 
Education), November 19.74, pp. 1-24. . ^ . 
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informal survey of coUeges wth Teacher Corps projects showed 
that few of the'ho^t institutiOThs^h'ad established means for Com- 
munity participatioiiiin otjler teacheir education efforts. 

Consortium arrangements ^are being actively explored as 
states consider 'fchanges.in certification procedures. The consortium 
is a means of loosening rigidity of perceptions, organization, and 
regulations of participating institutions, noted Robert Houstoh, so 
that major problems can T3e overcome through collaborative 
efforts.^ |.. . 

"Which agencies will compose the consortium?" ^sks Lilliap V., ' 
Cady 6f the Washington Sfate Department of Edu^ation.*^ "In 
Washington State, the State Bdard of Education hd^ i^fentified 
three agencies: the college/iiniye^sity, a school district, and a locaL 
negotiating iinit. In New York, a Tou^ been adde& 

students. In othejr states, only the college/university and fodal 
school district are requipd for a cons<>rtium. Partnership pos- 
sibilities are infinite. On What basis are deMgions made concerning" 
.thepartners?"«: / " i ^ •• . / . " • 

In California and Minnesota new State Departrn'^lil^TEJ^uca- 
tibn rg^gulations fdr establishing approved programs of 
^lompet^ncy-based tea^cher education require community involve^^^^ 
ment 0f an unspecified nature. Efforts to involve community ' 
rhembers vary in effectiveness and structure. One major univ^r- 
.sity allows community membeis to vote at form aj teacher educa- 
tion (Jivi§ion meetings on academic issues such as new course* 
offerings, etc. Yet the community members do not formally repre- 
sent constituencies and to date haVe not used this opportunity to 
push for change^;at the university* 

j Cpnsujtatiofe^th interested parties either on a sporadic basis 
or on a regular basis is a more fcomiSon pattetn. Because invita-; 
tions 6f6en emanate fr^ personal contacts, this approach often 
does riot guarantee adequate input fix)m minority or low income 
community groups, v ' ff 
At California State University at Hayw^rd, a Program Advis^ 
ory Council was established for all teacher certification programis. 
Each; ^oup of approximately thirty students, who constitute a 
program cluster, selects a student, cooperating teacher, school dis- 
trict administrator, community, and university faculty repreSenta- 

L_ - : . , ^. • ■ ^ ^' , ■ 

° Robert A. Houston and RobertrS? Howsam; "Change and Challenge/' in Robert 
A. Houston and Robert B, Howsam, eds., Competency-Based Teacher Educatitma^ 
(Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1972), p. 13. 
' Lillian V. Cady, "Governance By Consortium or Who's In*Charge Here?," i?i John 
H. Hansen, ed.. Governance By Consortium (Syracuse, Ne\y York: National Con- 
sortium of Competency-Based Education Centers, 1975), p. 30. 
♦ «Ibid. 
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tive. Meeting once a month this group is charged with evaluation 
of new progranis and is responsible for making recommendations 
for change. Although its power is only^^dvisory, this group of 
about seventy persons has had small working committees which 
have hammel'ed out specffic guidelines for action, v ■ . ^ 

o ' Accountability, writes Robert Howsam, is. due ^ only to a su- 
prasystem, a body which encompasses and controls your system 
resource^^ therefore, he argues, teacher education is a part of a 
subsy^epi of the teacher'^iprofession (all educators, not just or- 
ganized teachers). It is also, a subsystem of the university which 
controls many academic as well as resoin:ce decisions. School dis- 
tricts are separate systems designed for education of children. 
V Teacher education, the training atm of the teaching profession, 
must be responsive to school districts -which are public employers; 
of most teachers. Wh6re does the community fit in? HowsaH^ s6(es 
the community as a suprasystem to which ihe school system is 
accountable. Through such mechanisms as teacher centers and 
teacher education programs, school districts become morq respon- 
sive to each other and the representatives from the continuing 
suprasystems can participate in the management of resou3W*eS.^ 




0 Robert B. Howsam, "Governance of Teacher Education By Consortium," in 
-Gtyvemance by (^omortiumi p. 17. 



No single model or structure for participation in de§isiOn- 
. malqpg at the college is emerging as dominant At sfeke for the^' 
community is the ability to influence! decision-making,, In instances 
where the university does not^vdlimtarily include the community 
in shared deci$iop-rigialdng, the community needs to use its'l^ver- . 
age through the'school district to gain entry. 

Effective coiiununity participation ' 

Even if the college is willing and has solicited some fo^ of 
comrhunity participation,'yproblems persist. After informally sUr- 
/ veying Tjeacher Corps pi^ojects and>*few other institutions which 
are devel^ing CBT^ programs^^ I have identified the following 
commori problems: ' ? ^ 

1, Who should represent what patts of which communities?^^ 

, , 2. Lack of defined and meaningful roles for community memi- 

bers. - ' 

^ • . 3. LUck of funds. 

4. Irregular tjittendance and revolving door paVticipation by 
community members. 

^ 5. Feelings on the part of community members that they lack 

understanding of competency-based teacher education and 
^ . the possible alternatives open with programs. v 

6. Lack of knowledge about the university decision-making 
process internal to the cdlege of education and across the 
* university campus. ^ 

Let's examine these as they relate to multi-cultural teacher 
education. / 

In"his discussion of "Issues for Governance for Performance- 
Based Teacher Education," Michael Kirst identifies two categories 
of representation, accountable and symbolic.^® The first would be a ' 
^ representative who is selected as spokesperson for a particular 
group and is answerable to that gr^up for his/her conduct. Mem- 
bers of the teachers' union or a particular .community organization 
! would be "examples. The second type of representative is chosen to 

act as an individual either because he or she has a special con-, 
tribution to make or because he or she typifies or can articulate 
the views of a certain cross section of people. Examples might be 
an artist, juvenile gang worker, teacher's aide, or a sihgle parent. 

Michael W. Kirst, Ismea in Governance For Performance-Baaed Teacher Educor 
Hon (Washington, D.C.: American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
1973), pp. 20-23. 



It is impoi^ant tjisit community representation be 4rawn from 
both categories. Ana it is essential that minority persons be Hn^ 
eluded in both categories. 



Lay representat 
such as school board 



ves who are spokespersons for organizations, 
s, PTA's, civil rights groups, or ethnic organi- 
zations, have a certain degree <>f political leveragje. Yet the impor- 
tance of symbolic or ^ass roots, citizen and parent participation 
should not be minimized. Thesis individuals are often active be*- 
cause th^y have a! genuine concern for kids and often a daily 
involvement in the /lives of kids. Impatient with the tediousness of 
bureaucratic decision-making, and beholden to no one for their 
.forthriglit criticism, these persons often demand simple, styaight 
language^ and clear answers. These are individuals most apt to be 
working closely /with teachers alld tesdfeer candidaftes in the 
schools, and the| individuals most apt to reflefili a realism arid 
practicality in their contributions. o 

To insure a multi-cultural dimension to tieacher education, the 
fiist step must /be to include culturally diverse communities or 
neighborhoods in a program.! Without slighting the many Euro- 
pean ethnic groups^ which still actively^ maintain their cultural 
heritage,' I am spedifically referring, to, the minorities who are 
distinct in American life because of their color and whe- have 
suffered discripiination regardless of cultural or life-styles: 

Recommei|dation: No matter how difBpult, the univeraity. 
should re^ch as far as necessary to obtain school isites for 
student teacjiers which include ethnic, racial, and cultural 
diversity in school populations. In addition to the better 
, known minorities, the Blacks, the Spanishi-sijeaking . 
•* • (Ghicano, Puerto Bican, Or South American), the Native ' 
American, ^the Qhinese or Japanese American^ universi- ^ 
ties should diligently search for the pockets of people wh(^" 
f are not commonly identified but present in significant 
numbers in certain areas, the Samoans,. the PhiUppinos, 
the Arabs, the Pre^n^ Canadians. ; 

This may require ceit^ univei^ities, to arrange for periods off 
campus, such as the urbaiy semestei^ in the Cooperative Urban 
Teacher Education projgramsnn the Midwest, where riiraUcoUeges 
provided expanded edu(tation for their candidates. 

Eecommendationr'Even where school populatioYis and stu- 
dent bodies have feW minorities, a significant J^representa- 
tion of minority pei^sons should be included' in program 
activities. * ^ ' 

A comn^tment to mi^lti-cultural education requires more than 
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pro^rticnate representation. If two percent of 'a distriQt's school 
children are Native American, it is tokenism of the worst kind to 
"ensure" thjat one Indian parent be included with forty-nine 
others. . ^ - 

■O' 

Recommendatioti: Terms of membership on advisory -or, 
decisiofi-making groups should be three to four years. 

Participj^tion itself is a great teacher. Few groups can expect 
to develop a workable understanding of roles, of personSities, of 
group norms, and of issues and power function^ in a dozen meet-/ 
4ngs scattered over a yfear. Rotating, terms with overlap will be 
more effective than representation solicited- annually or on an ad 
hoc basis, ' , 

Recommendation: Compensation should be provided for loAy 
income representatives to enable them to participate. 

With colleges in dire financial straits, the question of compen-' - 
sation for community input is often viewed as an insurmountable' 
obstacle. While it would be hi^ly desirable to provicie compensar 
tion for mileage and babysitting for all who participate, lacfc of 
funds for everyone should not prevent the ^college from^at least 
working out some monies Yor low income represent atives. Funds 
from some federal or state grants coiiffd be used for selected indi- 
viduals; compensatory time might be provided by the school dis- ' 
trict to enable paraprofessionals to -^ttend. Teacher cdndidates^ a 
school might take turns babysitting in order to allow "their com- 
munity representative" to attend an evening mejeting. 

To provide incentive, not just enabling money,' a college might . 
consider granting tuition vouchers for so^many credits for a 'year's 
participation on a board or advisory group. These could be cashed 
in by the representative or a member X)f his or her family. Since 
one of the problems is that the university seems remote ftx>m the 
world of many community members, this could provide a powerful " 
incentive if a three ye^ term of service could mean a free year's 
tuition for a son or daughter. • 

' Recommendation: A multi-year evaluation should involve 
^ the community in varipus ways at different levels,/ V 

An example is reported by Marilyn Steele of the Mott Founda- 
tion describing a Children's Health Center: 

. . ♦ Its community-based evaluation pl^n was implemented over a foqr- 
year planning cycle under the direction of a staff techniciaii. Three 
different evaluation committees were formed yearly to evaluate various 
aspects of health center services. The team size ranged from twenty-six 
to more than fifty members. The first year^ all members were. local 
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consumers of services^ *Qt)^er agency staff and health professipnals. I>ur- 
ing the second year i broaS cross-section of people from Flint and 
Genesee Counties participated. During the third year representatives 
from the State of Michigan joined local residents in order to obtain 
input from both consumers and providers of services. T 

The committee met monthly to review and analyze reports, policies, 
> records and statistics and to make recommendations. AU reports .were 
developed by the center staff technician but ifcviewed apd approved by 
the committee. Final reports were submitted and approved hy the 
Center's Board of Trustees. ^ • M 

The last stage of the process was the fourth year implementing G valua^ ' 
•tion Committee whose mission was to review -the implementation pto- | 
cess of previous recommendations. .Thi»-»four year planning cycle re- 
sulted in a reorganizatioii of the management processes 

Recommendation: Training should be availably to commu- 
nity memb^ who desire it. . J 

j^gsiin and again community representatives Fye talked to 
want^help in order to be more effective. Any training offered 
shguldjbe tailored for their perceived needs. This training^^ could 
range from a special, two hour session conducted by a faculty 
member of their choice to b Specially designed #3i±ension course. 
Topics might include | basic concepts and termin^jlOgy of GBTE in 
general; a thorough briefing on tli.e programs of teacher education 
currently operating at the college; oriehtatiQ]pL' to the decision- 
jnaking processes in curriculum change frofti meir committees to 
the university pr^^ident; issued" in multi-culturajl education; new 
approaches in teacher education; ways to collabpt'ate with local 
school faculties in desiring more effective inservice trainiri^ pro- 
grams, o V ; *' 

We recognize the need for faculty i:etrd[ning at the university 
and public school levels. We ackno\«^edge ;tile difficulty and time 
involved in mastering new concepts in CBTE. How can we expect 
the community representatives' to feel Cjc^itifortable in the jargon- 
ladeji 'discussions, or to conceptualize th^ issues which faculties 
see only dimly themselves? . 

An informal but important function^ -which such training could 
provide, especially for lar^ groups, is the chance for community 
representatives to know each other and to develop some coalitions 
on issues of greatest importance to th6'm» 

Issues in multi-cultural teacher education 

There are four basic types^f questions that community per- 
sons can and should raise abour^^ti^acher education program: 

"•Marilyn Steele, "Citizen Participatibri in the Planningl^ valuation. Process," 
Community Education JoumcUf Voh^^i ito*^ (M&i^h'ApTnl 1975): 30. ^ 
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1. Rcnv are minorities represented in tKe program? 

\People, no£ textbooks, make the^ difference we are seeking 
in multi-cultural education. One df the first strategies in 
change i3 getting accurate records o^" tKe college's openness to 
cdiv0r^ity in people. ^ ^ j ^ 

Students should be the fh^st emphasis. Every iBstitution of 
higher ^education today has an obligation to recruit and admit* 
students, frdm diverse racial and ethnic backgrbunds. Colleges 
which will go halfway across the country to re/cruit a Black 
basketball player will sometimes |tatii^ that/few qualified 
minority students^ seek admission tb the teac^ education 
program. ^^.^^^^''^^^ *\ ^ ' . 

" The l^w of the land has been clear that school districts 
must desegrate classrooms even if this m4Sns massive busing. 
.1 ' How can we prepare teachers if colleges of education don't 
accept a i$iandate to inte^^te training programs? If public 
schools are going to serve as socializing ^gents qmohg races, 
we just make sure that teachers liave had life experiences in 
interracial groups of peers. To think that "professors can serve 
this function for college students'is to ignore the fact that the 
socializing influences on any campus are predominantly from 
peer groups, v ' . 

Faculty should not be ignored, but they can and should 
play a different role in developing mUlti-cultural awareness. 
Every faculty sht)uld include members of minorities within the 
teacher education departments and within other related de- 
partments across the campus. There 'are increasing numbers 
of >^ell-prepared and well-qualified minority persons seeking 
placement in -our colleges. We csinnot afford to let up ^ the 
pressure to open the doors of colleges and universities to these 
people. As faculty openings^ become fewer, there is a tendency 
for the old guard faculty to revert to outworn an^i limiting 
criteria, in reviewing faculty qualifications for tenure. One 
^ very important quality which should weigh heavily in evalua^ 
tion of any minority faculty member is the ability (a) to relate 
, tp and support minority students; ' ?tn4 (b) to interpret the 
minority experience. This may be exhibited directly in teach- 
ing, supervision, or counseling of majority and minority stu- 
dents. A minority faculty member teaching in value-laden 
areas finds that he or she spends as much if not more confpr- 
- ence time helping majority students work through feelings 
and ideas. Other faculty may provide more indire<?t contact 
su^h as informal counseling, support, and encouragement 
given to minority students. In any case, the need for racial 
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and cultural diversity "^on faculties is great . And it is action for 
which college administrators can be held directly accountable. 

In teacher education programs one must look beyond the 
campus. Teachers "for the real world" must be trained in 
school commuhities where diverse people live, work, and study. 

In a discussion a few years back, an assistant superinfeh- 
dent of schi^is Was' arguing against the college's propqsal to 
place all teaclier candidates in an inner-city school for one 
semesteiirl "After ail, many of your students attended schools 
with X)n|y White students^ that^s where .they will probably 
seek jobs. They don't Vant to teach Spanish-speaMng and 
Black children.*' % 

. "W^at happens when the district is desegregated?" asked 
a ^oung J^lacic professor coldly. 

No teacher can select a classroom' of children without 
i^acial or ethnic differences. Nor can anyone predic^the popu- 
lation patterns thirty years from now. / 

Every teacher education program 1;hen should seek out 
settings which provide each candidate* the opportunity to do 
piirt of his or her training in scfiools and classrooms where the 
majority of the children are different from the candidate. 

Dr. Asa""Hilliard, Dean of Education at San Francisco, 
wrot? recently, "Teachers in ^training must see minority 
strength to believe it. No training program can produce 
teachers who will be able to work "successfully with minority 
children unless they s©^ minority children being taught suc- 
cessfully. Even minority teachers sometimes succumb to the 
temptation to expect little of minority children. It is a small 
wonder that this is so if we place student teachers in schools 
where teachers are unequal to the task. Seeing is believing. 
There are teachers who can make^the grade: These teachers 
must be included in the program."*^ 

Each teacher education program should insure a mixture 
of racial and ethnic minorities within its student body, a rep- 
resentation of all major minority groups oh its faculty, and 
field placements in multi-cultural settings. Without these con- 
ditions, many other objectives can never be realized. 

2. What knowledge rhust candidates have, of racial and ethnic 
minorities? 

Although 'the knowledge base of a teacher does not predict 



i^Asa :G> Hilliard, "Restructuring Teacher Education for Multicultural Impera- 
tives," in William A* Hunter, ed, MtdticuliUral Editcation Through Competency- 
Based Teacher Education (Washington, D.C.: American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, 1974), p. 53. 
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a good teacher, a good teacher must have a basic, sound 
background in subject a^jeas he ot she plans to teach. 

» Multi-cultural education' is often defined as "understand- 
ing^' various cultures. 

A teacher must know about these cultures if he or sTifesis 
to teach adequately. ' v> ^ ' ' 

Too ximny attempts to create multi-cultural understanding 
have resulted -iri superficial ^ exposure to custdms and to fa- 
mous persons of other faces. Pupils are askeq to learn about 
Native American ^'contributions" to "American life" such as 
"how to raise maize," , 

In a multiple choice test, the following question was given: 
Indians live in; (a) tents; (b) tepees;' (c) houses. 

Native' American kids in Wisconsin got the- answer 
"wrong." How are teachers sensitized before they act on in- 
adequate generalizations? ^ 

To help evaluate the adequacy of any candidate's prepara- 
tion, certain ideas can help. Dr. James Banks has prop(Jfeed 
that we develop a "comparative, ethnic studies approach" for 
teaching children.^^ At the ri^k of oversimplifying, this , would 
require that teachers could select key concepts in th%^ life^c^f 
people and compare the experiences of several racial or ethnic 
groups in different places or times. Such an approach help^ 
students see the siiftilarities of;human experiences and at the 
same timle^ develop grel&ter sensitivity and perception about 
the difference. ^ - 

If this conceptual framework were used to set up criteria 
for judging teacher candidates, it would allow individuals to 
select areas of their greatest interest, but ensure that within 
these ' areas the ^candidate had a multi-cultural perspective. 
For example, the prospective teacher of young children could 
concentrate on compaidng the socializing influences of various 
cultures and subcultures or the effects of discrimination on 
the very young child. The art teacher might compare and 
contrast themes or styles pf various cultures or subcultures. 

A Black student of mine who was very vocal about dis- 
crimination and effects of institutional racism, turned in a, 
paper on the Spariish-speakihg cljild. Had«>I substituted Black 
for Spanish-s{)eald|ig, she would have strongly contested the 
validity of the generalizations nlade or drawn from "research." 
She had unquestioningly accepted the statements of many 



»3 James Banks, "Teaching for Ethnic Literacy: A Comparative Apprpach," Man- 
^ uscript ekcerpt from Efhnic Studies: Strategies of Teaching (Boston: Allyn and 

Bacon, forthcoming)* ' 



prejudicial articles about the learning problems 6{ th^ biBti- 
gual chUd. We iHLUst not assume that being a minority ;i)erson 
is qu?ilification enough to teach one's own or otK^r minority 
groups. ; ^ ^ . 

EJdward Barnes states that, "Attention given so far t<J 
charafcteristifas of lowe^. status children^has giveA rise, to 
sweeping generalizations, many of them highly questionable. 
The tendency is to identify certain conditions and characterise 
'tics found frequently in some lower status children and then 
to Assume these factors to be typical of the groups."^^ In a 
repeat review of textbooks on family sociol6gy, Marie* Fergu- 
son Peters found that Black families were frequently ^used to 
illustrate life-styles of the poor, implying that the "typical" 
Black family is poor, matriarchal, and produces children with- 
out ambition.^^ " 

C^egative stereotypes are not the'Only means of distorting 
' the reality of minority individuals^ "The new stereotype^" 
writes Ernest Garcia, "is a rebuttsfl to the old stereotypes 
• whicji^attached jiegative attributes to Mexican- Americans. 
Universal positive attributes have been substituted for^ uni- 
versal negative ones."^® . 

Teachers in training, especially if, they are White, need to 
devel^i) an understanding of the "peoplehood" of- minority 
groups^ "While we are one, as niembers of a color-castevjsystein 
and by virtue of our common peoplehood," writes Edward 
Barnes, "we are iiot a homogeneous mass,"^'' Billingsley has a 
conceptual system to view the diversity, heterogeneity, and 
complexity of/the Black American "ethnic subsociety." Barnes 
cites Billingsley's cpnceptual system to view the diversity, 
heterogeneity, and complexity of the Black American "ethnic 
subsociety*"^^ Octavio Romano has conceptualized four cate- 
gories to reflect the diversity of the Mexican-American.^® The 

Edward J. Barnes, "The Utilization of Behavioral and Social'^ciences in Minor- 
ity Group Education,'* in Edgar G. Epps, ed., Cidiural Pluralism (Berkleley, 
California: McCutchan Publishing Corporation, 1974), pp. 137-138. 

^5 Marie Ferguson Peters, "The Black Family-^Perpetuatirig thr^ Myths: An 
Analysis of Family Sociology Textbook Treatment of Black Fantilies," Family 
Co(yrdinator, VoL 23, No. 4 (October 1974): 349-357, cited in "The Black Family: 
Textbook Slander,*' Human Behavior, April 1975, p. 53. 

^« Ernest Garcia, "Ghicano Cultural Diversity," Multicultural Education Through 
Competency-Based Tedcher Ediication, p. 151. . 

^'^ Edward J. Barnes, "The Utilization of Behavioral and Social Sciences in Minor- 
ity Group Education," pp. 137-138. 

wibid. ./ r 
Octavio Romano, "The Historical and Intellectual Presence of Mexican Ameri- 
cans,'' El Grito, Vol. 2, No. 2 (Winter 1969): 41, cited by Ernest Garcia, "Chicano 
Cultural Diversity," p. 151. 



work of these and other scholars are important antidotes to 
subsuming the individual child in generalizations about a sub- 
culture. 

We aU^^^eed to, broaden our understanding of other raciar 
and ethnic minorities in historical and present perspectives. I 
include^ myself an^ teachjers and professors. All of us suffer 
ftx)m mis-eduication or noti-education about minorities in this 
country. - 

Since this knowledge base depends on the breadth^ of gen- 
^eral education a candidate has received, community members 
must aslf about the university as a whole — ^its commitment to 
ethnic studie^s, its inclusion of diverse faculty, its library re- 
sources, and its requirements that teacher , candidates have 
some coursework in minority cultural perspejctives. 

3. T^^/mt skills rrvust .a, teacher demonstrate fof multi-cultural 
education? ■ / » ' 

Competency-baSed teacher education has shifted the em- 
phasis fvoy/L what vrteacher knows to what a teacher can \do. 
The demonstration of skill is a key to the difArence between 
CBTE and more traditional programs. \ 

There are many legitimate and effective alternati^s in 
conceptualizing and identifjfing what} skills a teacher, should 
have, ^ome prograras emfJhasize^a diagnostic/prei^criptive ap- 
proach to learning; soine identify an environment^«s'the focus, 
such as an open classroom approach; still others call theirs 
humanistic teaching. Whatever the program, most will include 
skills which are generic to any teaching. 

More important than debating which skills are the most 
critical, the 6omniunity should ascertain the contexts and the 
criteria used in jud^ng a teacher skillful. Do skills have to be 
demonstrated with children who iare racially or culturally dif- 
ferent from the teacher? For example, if you are evaluating 
classroom interaction is it sufficient to know that a teacher 
uses moi^e positive reinforcement in the form of attention, 
elaboration of, student ideas, and praise, in contrast to criti- 
cism,» lack of attention, etc.? Are these rewards distributed 
among all children, especially those who are culturally differ- 
ent? _ ' 

"For most Blacks," Dr. Asa Hilliard wl;ites, "bad teaching 
or oppressive teaching is most often less a matter of the 
teacher's deficit in commonly practiced teaching skills than a 
matter of the fefl&tion of a teacher's fundamental negative 
feelings about or negative expectations for Black children. 



Skilled teachers m^y often fail or be unabl^ or unwilling" to 
apply generic teaching sldlls equitably to minority childrfep^ 

fiven the 'best intenlioned teachers may gloss over\this. 
with a retort, "I treat all children as equals*" Any parent j;an 
^, point up this fallacy. What is important is to understand now 
* we treat individual children or groupie of children differently 
I anU to ascertain>whether or not the differences are ejihandng 
theft itidividuaMeaming cp distracting from it". ^ • 



Four areas of skills 
cultural teacher: 



are especially critical to a multi- 



V .■ • 

a. Ability to analyze jhi^ or her own cultural roots; tl^fe "^Z 
; processes which have shaped his or^ her life; thfe 

biases, whether they be filtered through racial, \^c^, 
cial class, or linguistic screens; ^nd the values Y 
'which control ^rbonaltransactionsw X 

b. Ability to analyze the nature and quality of his or 
her interactio^i in multi-cultural settings; betweeh 
self and students, self and collea^es, self and par^ 
ents. / ' . ' \ 

I c. Ability to foster interaction among pupils in multi- | . 
7 cultural settings. - r 

^ V d. Ability to teach ethnic content which ^^als with 
value-laden isfeues fof injustice, |)Ower, r^qism, dis- 
• crimination. ' 

Most students, especially the typical White teacher candi- 
dates, have never examined their own cultural roots and the 
source of their values. Even many minority students have 
sought a cultural identity by subsciibing uncritically to posi- 
tive generalizations about their ethnic group. For example, 
Ernest Garcia writes that "Chicanos themselves. are eager t<J 
give o the Anglo generalized, static description of Ghicano 
culture, romantic in nature and unrealistic at b^st . . . [which] 
provides for a new stereotype which does not accommodate 
the vast differences that exist within the group."^^ 

In order to optimize the personal choice-miaking which is 
assumed in a truly multi-cultural society, it is cjjitical that a 
teacher can analyze and explore his/her values as a unique 
product of group culture and personal- choice.. Anthropological 




20 Asa G. Hilliard, "Restructuring Teacher Education for Multicultural Impera- 
tives " p. 42. 

" Ernest Garcia, "Chicano Cultural Diversity " p. 151. 
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field study techniques adapted by Dr. Th^dore Parsons, for 
teachers ai^fa very potent tool. "Seachers Jeam to gather dSta 
on their o^yjfh behavior and on other persons within their im- 
mediate community in order to gain insight , into their own 
personal" culture and to learn to draw valicj generalizations 
about jproup cultures which are evident in their corrmiunity. 
The $3|^proach tends to keep students and teacher^ open and, 
ques^ibning^about the facile racial and ethnic stereotypes t*hey 
enccttinter /in print. Especially useful is the ease ^yith which 
te^dhers can adapt these exercises for their owii pupils iii 
S(e|1^6ols.22 * ^ 

|/ Any teacher education program which purports to be • 
ll^ultircultutal needs to prime its students in s^lf-examination 
byehavior. The protocal film series "Interaction irj^ the Multi- 

J/ cultural Classroom"^ which- IcSjoks at agg!ression, >yithdrawal, 

^ cooperating bekavior, reciprocating behavior, anfi bther di- . 
mensions of teacheyr aftid pupil behavior, can help jcatididates . 
conceptualize concrete outcomes of the ways tekfchers act. 
An interaction analysis program such as ^ "Classroom C!om- 
municJatioti^'^ provides a teacher with .'ways of pinpointing 
his or her patterns of behavior witH individual students. If a 
teacher begins to see how he or she responds to culturally 
different children, the teacher can begin to deal with feelings, 
stereotypes, and effects of negative exi)ectatiohs in very per- 
sonal ways.i Majority teachers often prefer "knowledge about'i;^ 
minorities to tte sometimes painful examination of their own 
/ transactions! Minority teachers often feel that they already 

^ understand tne pjoblems of oppressed groups. Teachers should 
be dealing wiih their own behaviors in tnulti-cultural settings, 
not just talki)[ig about interaction. Teachers must be able to * 

^ confront their own attitudes and assumptions as these ar^^ 
reflected in dfuly transactions* 

V Whatever ihe blqlls required in a program, the context for : 
demonstrating beji^'vior should hjQ multi-culturail wfterever 
possible. jAnd the jcriteria should incfede the individual's abil- 
ity to analyze andl^ilterpret his or her behavior in terms of its , 
differential effects on students of various baekgroutids. - . 
Top c^ften we l(pk)k only at interaction between teacher and 



'^Patricia Hefferrkan Cabrertf and Theodore W* Parsons, Interaction in the' Multi- 
cultural Classro&m, Film (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1975). 

23 Theodore W. Parsons and William Ti]mno&, Achievin^f Classroorn C<^^ 
tions Through Self-Analysis ((^ic&go: Science Research^sociates, 1975). 

2* Theodore W. Parsons, Ac/w'einriflr Cultuml j^wareness: A' Lahofitory Prograrn for 
Teachers (Castro Valley, California: Pacific Center for Educational Research and 
Development, forthcoming)., V t 




student. IJet the social patterns among students may reveal 
deep clefts between racial or ethnic groups. ^Teachers need %o 
be able to use some specific techniques in mailaging instruc- 
tion which dfeal directly with student-to-st^dent interaction. 
They might demonstrate interaction patterns which encourage ' 
. students to build on each other's ideas. They inight try Dr. 

. Elizabeth Cohen's ideas of "pre-teaching,"^ giving advanced 
tutoring toVstudents who are either at a disadvajltage because 
of limited life experiences' or * who usually requij^e more time 
for wiastery, Pre-t^aching instead of remediation fosters in- 
teraction which h^lps certain' students develop rather than 
damage their self-concept in group learning. Th% might also 
experiment with the simple "jigsaw strategy" developed, to 
•increase students' reliance^ on each other.^ The key isr riot 
wha£ skills are demonstrated, since situation-specific solutipns 
must ^alwys be generated for racial-tense br alienated class 

' groups. But it is important that student teachers and inser- 
• V- vice teachers focus some attentipn on^ their responsibilities to 
create a* social and interactive environment in their class- 
rooni^ which enco^^ 

studeIits,^^"■ ; '"-^ ''"'iy- -v." ■ ■ ■■■^ ' . -4 

"Ethnic content, carefully selected,^^^^^^ 
and dilemmas of the humkh condition that^ifiherently iin-- 
terests youngsters," writes Larry Cubah in "Ethnic Content ^ 
^and White Instruc^^ He^wains that information giving, 
the traditional mode of teaching which forces' the student to 
be p?^ssive, will neither change /student attitudes nor hold 
" student interest ^i^'hatever the content will not be 

erased by opening the floodgates of information about 
minorities. Teaching multi-cultural content is not the reform 
we are seeking with teachers. "For the reformer, skills are 
critical, knowledge is instrqimerital, \ proc ess is to be learned 
an(] assimilated ... carefuV selectivity* of the concepts and 
information act as a vehicle to teach skills * . . But the calibre 
of the teacher determine;?. /the success or failure of ethnic 
content/'^ ■ 

This last skill area includes a teacherrS .ability to use 
multi-cultural conternt which openly and explicitly raises 
value issues which are inherent in this country's struggle to . 

2s Eliot Aronson, et. al., "Busing and Racial Tension: The Jigsaw Route To Learn- 
ing and Liking/' Psychology Today ^ February 1975, pp. 43-47. 

^ Larry Cubaii/'*Ethiiic Content and *White' Instruction," in James A. Banks, ed.. 
Teaching Ethnic Studies (Washiiigton, D.C.r National Council for- the Social 
f Studies, 1973), p. 111. ' 

^Ibid. V ^ 
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recognize and prise the racial, ethnic, and cultxjral diversity 
that is our heritage. Being able to condu^t^^discussion of contro- 
versial issues and to help students see the relationsliips of 
their choice-making and action to their attitudes requires sen™ 
sitivity and practice; A student of mine in a class on multi- 
cultural education turned in a unit plan for multi-cultural edu- 
cation. Although her class was all White, she developed pSns 
for a "hypothetical'* class one-fourth White, one-fourth Black, 
one-fourth Spanish-speaking, and one-fourth Oriental Ameri- 
can. In this manner she was unconsciously avoiding the ques- 
tions of how to raise issues with her all White suburb class. 

In multi-cultural settings a teacher has natural oppor- 
tunities to stimulate learning. Mildred Dickeman proposed a 
system of organic learning. "The use of student generated 
^ concerns and the discussion of student experience within the 
classroom has an added power. It forces all students to focus 
on each other's ethnic identities and their consequences."^ In 
this approach community adults can be a rich resource for 
they have experienced so much more broadly the conse- 
quences of American struggles to accommodate cultural diver- 
sity. 

4. Are teachers required to provide evideme that minority chil- 
dren and children who are culturally different Jronfi themselves 
\ are leering from their teaching? ^ 

^ The highest level of criteria for teaching competence re- 
lates to the consequences of a teacher's attitudes, skills, and 
choice-making. Very simply, do children learn? The correla- 
tions between teacher performance and pupil learning should 
be left to the researchers and scholars. But every parent has a 
right to ask that teachers be accountable for some measure of 
a child's progress. Teacher candidates should be required to 
demonstrate that they have helped minority children and 
children who are culturally and raciially different from them- 
selves to learn. This is important as evidence that a teacher 
candidate believes that these children can learn and that he 
or she uses pupil progress, not teacher effort, as a measure of 
success. ^ - 

The questions community members must raise concern 
the variety of placements within multi-cultural settings, the 
length of time spent with children, and what kinds of learning 
the teacher is expected to bring about. 

^ Mildred Dickeman, "Teaching^ Cultural Pluralism," in Teaching Ethnic Studies, 
p. 23. 
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, Finally, tKfe community should ask what continued train- 
ing is reguired of teachers. California has made a giant step 
forward by requiring school districts to provide inservice train- 
ing for teachers in any school where one-fourth of the. stu- 
dents are minorities. Other states are considering similar 
programs in multi-cultural education. Such programs which 
place the responsibility and initiative on the school districts 
provide excellent focal points for the community. Mino^ty 
groups should be" involved in planning and implementing 
training at the school site. 

In the future, more emphasis will be placed on inservice 
education to improve the skills of teachers tenured in the 
system. Concerned community members might well make this 
their first priority. 

Multi-cultural education is no panacea 

Multi-cultural education is not a reform that community 
membera can insure. However important their participation in 
implementing an effective multi-cultural CBTE program, the^ 
community, and' especially minority members of that community, 
cannot bear the burden. The onus is on the university itself. The. 
community 4n.^cpncert with school districts and committed univer- 
sity faculty must continue the pressure to readjust priorities so 
that multi-cultural education is central and not pei'ipheral to 
teacher education. i 

Competence was once defined as "an organism*s capacity to 
interact effectively with its environment/^ For community mem- 
bers the first issue is not the teachers' competence, but their ^ 
children's competence. For minority parents, this means not only 
the three R's, but survival in a social reality that has been hostile 
to difference. But the majority of Americans need to redefine their 
environment so 'that tjbe invisible "others" become real human 
beings sharing this planet Earth.-- 

We cannot measure attitude changes of teachers and pupils in 
^ couple of years and pronounce multi-cultural education either a 
success or failure. "Hasty, is the typical American way," writes 
Leonard Fein. "We promise too much for each proposed reform, 
invest too little for it, and then profess disappointment with 
results."29 

Multi-cultural. education is not a cure-all for education's prob- 
lems and should not be sold to anyone as a patent remedy. The 
solutions to problems in education do not lie jin curriculum reform 

23 Leonard Fein, "Community Schools and Social Theory," in Harry M. Levin, ed.. 
Community Control of Schools CNew York! Simon and Schuster, 1970), p. 81. 
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or even teacher training* The studies of Coleman, Jencks, and 
others document this. To assume multi-cultural education ip tljie 
new panacea is to assume that the study of good nutrition in the 
schools will result in well-balanced and adequate diets for teen- 
agers,, the expectant mother, the elde:^ly, and others,' We must 
promote mxilti-cultural education honestly. It is the right of all 
persons to be treated with respect and to have the opportunity to 
make individual choices in keeping with their cultural heritages. 
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Very little research has been done to assess effectiveness of 
CBTE programs or to determine the characteristics of design, pUmr 
ning, and implementation ivhich result in that effectiveness. This 
^ paucity of research has meant that those involved with developing and 
conducting" CBTE programs are forced to operate in the* dark, with 
few empirically tested guidelines to assure that their programs tvill 
micceed in attaining the desired ends. To remedy this situation, it is 
imperative that inea^res of various prog^m characteristics be 
developed and eocamined in the light of their effect upon educational 
ofutcomes. v • 

One of the few studies so far conducted toward this end is a 
survey conducted by Grant and Calhoun, which investigated condi- 
tixms in 87 colleges across America which are in the process of 
setting up or conducting CBTE programs. One major purpose of, 
, this survey was to examine characteristics of these colleges in relor 
tirni to their ^ect upon the planning and implementation of the 
programs and their approaches to multi-cultural education. 
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Introductfon^ 

The rapid movQment of various' states toward the establish- 
ment of competency-based education as a requirement for teacher 
certification is raising a number of questions concerning the de- 
velopment, management, and underlying philosophy of 
competency-based teacher education (CBTE) programs. 

Tiie first m£\jor.area of concern— the process of developing and 
managing CBTE programs— includes the important question of 
participation. Adequate participation in the process of develop- 
ment and management is vital if a CBTE program 4s to exhibit all 
the 'characteristics that are by definition essential. Two such 
characteristics, in particular, are dependent on adeq^at^e participa- 
tion (Marsh, 1973,3): . V 



1. The Individualizmtion and personalization &f the program. The extent to 
which the project provided for differing learning rates and styles and 

- the extent to wliich trainees could share in decisions about the. kind 
* of training they would receive as well as support their growth as 

persons. * -o . < 

\ . 

2. The field-centeredness of the program. The extent to which the in- 
struction of the interns took place in school or community settings 
and related to the realities of these situations. » 

Another major area of concern involves the establishment of 
an underlying multi-cultural philosophy for CBTE programs, 
CBTE programs must have a multi-culturaL basis since CBTE was 
developed in part to meet the increasing problems of education in 
a pluralistic society, . 

Probably the roots of, CBTE lie in general societal conditions anfl the 
instructional responses to them characteristic the sixties. For exam- 
ple, the realization tKat little or no pro^ss was being made in narrow- 
ing the wide inequality gaps led to increiiising governmental attention to 
racial, ethnic, and socio-economic minority needs, particularly educa- 
tional on"fes» The claim that traditional teacher education programs were 
not producing people 'equipped to teach minority group children and 
youth effectively has pointed directly to the need for reform in teacher 
education. Moreover, the claim of minority group youth that there could 
be alternative routes to professional status has raised serious questions 
about the suitability of generally recognized teacher' education programs 
(Elam, 1971^). * > 



* The authors wish to express their a^preciatipn to those individuals who have 
assisted in Jbhis study. The Teacher Corps Associates helped determine those 
areas of CBTE and multi-cultural education that might profitably be re- 
searched. Special thanks must be extended to James Peterson for computer 
programming and to Dr. G. Thomas Fox, Jr., Project Associate, University of 
Wisconsin, for his assistance in data interpretation and presentation of conclu- 

. sions. ' , 
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There is, however,* little information abaut the extent to which 
broad-based participation and xntiiti^^SSft^ral philosophy is incorpo- 
rated into current CBTE pro-ams. 

This study focuses on the extent of participation by commu- 
nity members, students, faculty, and administrators in the process 
of planning and implementing CBTE programs. More specifically, 
the ^tudy seeks to answer the follo>;\ing questions: 

1. Have those responsible* for planning and implementing CBTE pro- 
grams attempted to prbyide maximum input from various interest 
groups to the decision-making process? 

2. Is it possible to isolate various components o^ a multi-cultural CBTE 
program which are related to its effectiveness in meeting the needs of 
those whom it purports to serve? 

3. Can minority needs be better met by soliciting minority group input 
to CBTE programs? ' ' ^ . 

„ 4. What relationship — if any — exists between carefully planned and 
^ impl^ented CBTE programs and the quality of the teacher training 
institution, its responsiveness to community needs, and its commit- 
ment to multi-cultural education? ^ 

This .paper is divided .i|ito four pai^. Section I reviews sor^e of 
the [Research in multi-cultural ecfuca^iion, CBTE, and parity" con- 
cepts. Section ll deals with the delign and utilization of an in- 
strument to assess various aspects of CBTE programs. Section III 
analyzes the results of this national CBTE survey. Section IV 
discusses the resufts and draws conclusions about the overall sig- 
nificances of the results for multi-cultural CBTE planning within a 
pluralistic society. ^ 



SECTION I: RELATED RESEARCH 

'fhe role of mulii-cultural education and 

CBTE in a pluralistic society / 

\^^^bster's (1973) definition ol^a pluralistic society is one in 
which: 

Members of diverse ethnic, racial, religious or social groups maintain an 
autonomous participation in and development of their traditional cul- 
ture or special interest within the confines of a common civilization in 
the United States (See also: Berkson, 1920; Gordon, 1964; Glazer, 1970; 
and Samover, 1972). 

It is difficult, however, ii^ adapt a ph^osophy of education to the 
needs of individuals in a pluralistic society. Poussaint (1974,71) 
noted that: 
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students should not be viewed as some homogeneous, monolithic ^up 
that can be fitted into a rigid educational machine designed to service 
yesterdayfs model of the white middle-class child. A curriculum designed 
to meet the needs of a child in white suburbia may fail miserably if 
foisted uitimodified on blacl^^uth in the ghettoes; variations in experi- 
ence and lifestyle mean that different people need different things at 
any given time. No single approach or method jvorks effectlvel j» with 
everybody. Schools should have the flexibility of styles and approaches 
to work with a variety of classes of youth (See also: Baker, 1972; Haz- 
zard, 1973). 

Levine (1973,5) suggests that: 

What is needed in etbnic studies— and needed to mitigate the problem of 
ethnocetitrism generally— is a more realistic view of the total panoply 
of "group life" in America. Each ethnic group, privately, will con- 
tinue to teach its own past in its own terms, but the public task is to 
^ provide a framework for seeing oneself as part of a group without the 
attribution of second-class Americanism which that too often implies ... 

. V ■ ■ 

One possible means of achieving "a more realistic view of the 
total panoply of group Ufe in America" would be for teacher train- 
ing institutions to utilize the ^concept Of multi-cultural education. 

Multi-cultural education affirms ,;tliat schools should be oriented toward 
♦ the cultural enrichment of dl children arid youth through programs 
rooted to the preservation and extension of cultural alternatives . . * 
Emphasis of the programs must be provided wherein all students are 
helped to understand that being different'connotes neither superiority 
nor inferiority; programs where students of various social and ethniq 
backgrounds may learn fireely from one another; programs that help 
different minority students understand who they^ are, where they are 
going,:, and how they can make their contribution'^to the society in which 
they live ^ .. Multi-cultural education reaches beyond avrareriess ayid 
understanding of cultural differences. More important than^theL-accept- 
ance and support of these differences is the recognition of the right of 
these different cultures to exist ... This provision means that schools 
and colleges must assure that their total educational process and educa- 
tional content reflect^a commitment to cultural pluralism (Journal of 
^ Teacfier Edutationt / 

CBTE can serve as one means to connect multi-Cultural education 
to the needs of individuals in a pluralistic society (see Phi Delta 
Kappan^ 1974). * 



Involement in the decision-making process 

Many individuals contend that educational planning is seri- 
ously compromised if there is little or no involvement in decision- 
making ^by\ inpividuals and groups within institutions of higher 
education and from the community (Rubenstein, 1970). For exam- 
ple, a recent task force report on improvement and reform in 
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American education states that educational policy at whatever 
level, must be based on the needs of the related community^ 

.Policy-making aimed at educational reform aUows^individuals, institu- 
, tions arid all other concerned publics to be cooperative. Governance, as • 
thfe highest level of cooperative htmian activity, is unenforceable. But 
t governance is reinforced through cooperatively agreed upon goals (Den- 

emarlc, 1974-9). , 

' The report goes on to say that good policy-making— thaT; leading to 
reform in the interest of leamfei-s— ha^ the following five require- - 
ments: ^ . 

1. Those to be involved must have an organized policy-making b9<iy 
representing all of the constituencies to be affected . . . 

2. What should be done must be determined by all. to be involved 

3. fifecisions regarding criteria for determining the effectiveness of 
management and operation must involve all parties. 

- » . . ' . 

,4. Commitments to share responsibility in ongoing evaluation must 
have been established. ^ 

5. Agreements on qualification criteria must have b^en established for 
selecting and retaining those who will implement policy (Denemark, 
1974,9). 

However, even though it is commonly believed that an educa- 
tional strategy will not be effective unless it includes broad-based 
participation in decision-makin'g, there remain pragmatic prob- 
lems. A recent study by Corwin (1973) concerning the utilization of 
broader participation in * the process of planning education pro- 
grams illustrates this. 

Corwin scored ten Teacher Corps programs oh the basis of a 
combined index consisting of the proportion of teachers and prin- 
ts ' cipals who participated in the proposal writing stage. He found 
- ^ that ^participation in writing the. proposal did ^ not increase the 
likeBjiood of change and concluded thkt "participation in the initial 
decisions only illuminated the potential problems iand provided 
persons who did not support the proposal's objectives with a better 
opportunity to co-opt it." . \ 

Also^ it is one thing 'to walk about eullaboration and inyolve- 
. ment and quite -another to assess the extent to which it actually 
takes place. .|[f any improvemerit^or changes are to be madfe in . 
competency-based teacher training programs, it is important that 
they are evaluated in terms of how they involve various groups of 
people in the decisidn-making process and what effect, if any, this 
involvement has on the programs. ' 

ER?c " i ■ .' ■ . ■ 



SECTION II: METHODOLOGY 

Much of the research into CBTE and other educational pro- 
• >grams is concerned with output — whether the program is accom- 
^ plishirig what it was intended to accomplish. This is, however, 
inadequate; it is also important to look at the input to the CBTE 
program. It is 'at this point that questions and possible answers 
concerning participation and involvement are encountered. It was 
not possible in this study to determine all the necessary compo- 
nents for establishing multi-cultural CBTE programs, but some 
essential components did emerge. 

The self-evaluation questionnaire* format was selected to 
gather data on the planning and implementation prqcess. The 
theoretical framework for the questionnaire was established after 
a careful review of the literature on CBTE, multi-cultural partici- 
pation, and decision-making ^ncdpts (including parity models)» 
The development of the questionnaire was si^ificantiy aided by 
iemjnars established to critique it. Educators associated with tlie 
Teacher Corps Associates Program (TCAP) were particularly help- 
,^ fill during these seminars.* 

'{ ' The- questionnaire was further refined by field-testing with 

educators closely associated with, sample CBTE programs. They 
v/ere asked to comment on the questions because of their knowl- 
edge of CBTE and experience with multi-cultural ediiciation in a 
pluralistic, society. A final check on the organization and clarity of 
the que]S*i^naire WasT provided by the Wisconsin Survey Ifljsearch 
L'aborabory at the University of Wisconsin-Madison. ^ 

The questionnaire was sent to 132 institutions of higher edu- 
cation with CBTE programs (AACTE, 1972). Each^ questionnaire 
was accompanied by a cover letter (see Appendix A) providing 
information on the persons sponsoring the study, the uses of. the 
^ , study, and directions for answering.oF6llpw-up letters were sent to 

those institutions that had not returntju the questionnaire within 
a specified period of time. • ^ 

^ Using a questionnaire as a self-analysis tool to describe the^ 
planning and implementation process of CBTE programs involves 
some obvious risks. For exam]&lei, do the responses represent the 
a^ual situatioi^? Singe the respondents were administrators an- 
swering questions about their own institutions and teanher educa- 
tion programs, bias is a possibility. Another problem M^as that the 
132 institutions receiving the questionnaire were at different 

♦ The TCAP is dedgped to provide educational leaders (primarily from minority 
n groups) within universities and local education systems with competencies in 

planning) developing, and implementing competency-based education programs 

and multi-cultural curricula. 

' E^ r" . ' - ^^^^ 



stages in. the development of their programs.'f Finally, assessing 
iparticipation in decision-making and the degree of multi-cultural 
appHcability involves complex issues, not easily reduced to a ques- 
tionnaire format. Despite these risks, a questionnaire seemed the 
most feasible, tool for an initial assessment of CBTE program 
planning and implementation* 

The questionnaire was designed to provide both descriptive 
and analytic results. The descriptive section includes d^ta on the 
following: 

. • . • ■ ^ * 

— ^ Who gave the original stimulus to the CBTE program? How 
was this done? . 

, — How were th'fe heeds of the i)eople to be served by the program 
identified? Who did this? 

-r- Who was involved in ^he initial* anti ongoing planning? How 
was this done? 

— Who^was involved in providing feedback of information from 
all participants in the program to the assessing agent or pro- 
gram stafnIHow was this done? 

• . ' - /■ • * 

— Btow was the staff selected? Who comprises the staff? 

V 

— «How are studeilts involved in planning and modifying the 

program? 

— How are ijistructional materials selected? Who selected ^hem? 

To obtain this descriptive data, the questionnaire was divided 
into three major sections: Background Data; CBTE Planning and 
Design; and CBTE Implementation. These major sections were 
subdivided into areas such as: origination of the program; needs 
^assessment; feedback and evaluation; staff; students; and instruc- 
tional materials. * ' m 

The questionnaire was set up to direct the respondents to 
"skip" or ignore certain questions depending upon their answer to 
the previous question. Thus, total responses to some questions do 
not equal total numbers of institutions returning the question- 
naire. Responses can be ordered in three possible ways: (1) the 
total N is equal to the total number of respondents; (2) the total N 
can be more than the number of respondents since they could 
redord a number of appropriate responses (this will be indicated by 
a single asterisk); and (3) the total N is less than the number of 
respondents since some of them were able to skip the question 
(this will be indicated by two asterisks). 

' The principal body of findings — located in the statistical 
analysis of the data— are expressed in the form of a correlation 
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matrix. Correlations were used because of the possible relation- 
ships between carefully planned and implemented CBTE programs 
and the extent of participation, responsiveness to community 
neeiis, commitment to multi-cultu;ral education, and quality of the 
school. 

SEGTlONni: RESULTS \ 

Response rate \ 

Of the 132 questionnaires sent out, 87^66 percent) were filled out 
and retiumed in time to be included here. Four other institutions 
indicated that they did not have a CBTE program and 21 more 
replied indicating that either their programs were not sufficiently 
developed to merit responding (in IS^ses) or that they were, for 
other reasons, riot prepared \o fill out the questionnaire. Thus, 
replies of o.ne.sort or another were obtained fi^om 112 (87 percent) of 
the institutions to which the questionnaire wa^ sent. 

Background data . 

This first major section of the questionnaire responses provides 
general background information about the CBTE programs at the 
surveyed institutions. ^ » 

1. Sponsoring entity; specify th6 department(s) or organizational unit(s) 
with which the CBTE program is based* . 
65 Education department/division 
5 All departments in school 
7 College^ of Education and Arts and Sciences 
.2 Other 

How much of the CBTE program is Teachfer Corps? 

5 AU ' ^ 

10 Most ' ' 
9 Sortie' 

5 Very little - 
65 None 

. ■ ■ ' 

What traditional courses—if any— were effected by the change to 
CBTE? 

25 All in Education \ 

11 Some in Education and other areas 
29 Some in Education 
10 ^Only a few in Education 
14 None/unknown, 

To what extent does the CBTE program have the capacity to absorb 
additional students? 

■ ^ .45 Can dd it without significant cost 

28 pan do it, but only with significant cost 
4 Can't do it 




Most of the CBTE programs are being conducted within 
departments/divisions of education. Most courses that were affected 
by the change to CBTE were'^lso in the departments/ 
divisions of education. Some traditional courses Were eliminated 
while others, were restructured. • 

CBTE Plmining and design 

This second major section of the questionnaire responses pro- 
vides information about the planning and design of the CBTE 
programs at the surveyed institutions. It is divided in^o three 
subsections. Subsection deals with the organization of the pro- 
grams. ' Subsection B deals with the initial planning of the 
programs — particularly regarding a needs assessment Subsection C 
deals with the continual planning of the programs— particularly in 
regard to feedback, and evaluation, 

A ORGANIZATION 

♦1. Where did this CBl'B program originate? 
9 . Government 

26 State Department of Education ! 
66 Oilege/unfversity. 

9 Community Oay individuals and/oi? groups) 
15 Teacher Ck)rps 

1 State legislation ^ 

1 Private funding . ' 

' 4 Board of Education 

. 28 Individual person 

• . 5 Other 

2. Was a program staff established to study the feasibility of develop- 
ing the CBTE program? . 

49 yes 35 * no 3 don't know 

♦2a. What persons in each of these categories were on the program staff? 

14 Community members 

31 School district personnel . • . 

29 Students (college/university) \ 

48 Staff (college/university) 

4 State department personneL 

♦ 5 Consultants 

**2b: Were minority group members on the program staff? . 
% 1 all . - 1 most 30 some 20 none 

' r ■• 

3* Was a feasibility study made? 

^3 yes 38 no .4 ^on't know 
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j**4. Who made the final deteminaiti6ii of the feasibility of the CBTE 



program/ 

24 Faculty 

10 Dean v 

17 Special study groups ' 

3 Administration 

5 Not completed ^ 

6 Other \ , , 

CBTE programs, even though largely originating at the col- 
lege/university level, snow a strong influence from a number of 
sources. Approximately one-third of the institutions have had their 
programs influenced by an individual person; unfortunatfely, there is 
no way to determine who these persons are or what positions theV 
occupy. ^ / . 1 

While forty-nine institutions established a program staff to 
study the feasibility of developing the GBTE program, thirty-five did 
not. The pro-am staffs appear to include representatives from 
institutions of higher education and ^community members. The 
program staffs did not, however, include many minority members. 

About th^ same number of institutions that established a pro- 
gram staff also carried out a feasibility study* The final determina- 
tion of the feasibility of the program was made primarily by officials 
: in the sponsoring institution. There is no way to determine whether 
the "special study groups" included representatives from outside the 
uistitutions. 



B: INITIAL PLANNING -NBEDS ASSESSMENT , - 

1. -What criteria — if^^y — were employed far determining who could 
participate in the initial planning of the CBTE program? 

27 Interest 
: 32 Those affected or involved 
3 Coixipetence , 
6 Whoever we could get ! 

15 ' No criteria 

2 Other ^ * 

*2. Which — ^if any — of the following aspects of the CBTE program were 
developed "through community involvement? 
30 Content 
30 Student role 
M Pre-activity plan ^ 
24 Evaluation 

16 Leader role 

3 Field and community experiences 
1 3 Various competencies 

2 Htiman relations ' 
• 4 Other 
. 29 None 
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*3. Which— if any-^-pf the f ©Sowing, groups participated in the initial 
planning of the CBTE program? 
61 Local education authority 
10 Lay groups 

1 Labor 

66 .CoUege and university J)er8ons^ * 

57 Governmental agencies 

58 State Department of Education persons 
Consultants 

59 in community- 
' " » ' 60 out of community 
12 Students . - 

2 Business and industry 
2 Teacher CJorps 

*4. Which groups werci most helpful in providing new ideas and/or sug- 
gestions conpeming pluralistic education? 
.41 Local' education authority 
4 Lay groups ' 

2 Labor / • 

58 College and university- persons < 
9 Governmental agencies 

25 State Department of Education persons , 
Consultants ^ " 

^ 14 in community 

15 out of community 

3 Nt)ne . ' ' ^ ■ ^ 
6 Don't know 

; t ; 

**5. What contributions— if any— could representatives from community ^ 
groups have made in the initial planning? 

20 Could not have made any contributions 
15 Generally of little help 

2 Good iperapective on reality; identifying problems 
14 Impact of minority groups 

6 Establish competencies; goal setting » ^ 

20 Other 

6. Was an educational needs assessiiient made? ^ 

54 yes 25 no ' 3 don't know ^ 

* " ■ .... fir 

*7. Which— if any— of the following educational needs weire considered 
in designing the program? 



45 


Cultural 




43 


Social 




36 


Economic 




19 


Political ♦ 




60 


Curriculum 




3 


Affective domain 




3 


Career decision data 




16 


Individualization 
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*S. "were individuals from the following groups consulted in planning 
a needs assessment for the CBTE programs? 
18 Community 

46 School district 

49 Students (collegeAiniversity) # 

47 Staff (college/university) 
4 State Department of Education 
0 Don't know 

♦♦9, Was an assessment of minority educational needs made, and If not— 
why not? 

6 No, because no minority students 

10 No, because their needs are no different from other needs 
6 . No, because only dealt with general tasks 
8 No, for other reasons 

*10. What statistical data— if any— did you use for identifying tnfnority 
educational needs? 

4 1960 Census data * 

5 1970 Census data 

22 Own district census data ^ , 

20 None 

4 Other . 

5 Don't know 

*11, Which minority members — ^if any— were involved in assessing minor- 
ity educational needs? " 
32 Black ^ ^ / 

17 Chicano/Spanish-speaking 

11 Indian/Native American 

8 Asian 
• 3 Lo^ncome Wliites 

3 Culturally deprived 
. ^ 4 Other 
10 None 

9 Don't kn^w 

♦13. What were the forces or conditions that made modification advisable? 

6 Regulations 

- 10 Increased understanding of needs 
10 Feedback from students, parents, community 
. 6 Pressure from minority groups 
8 Other 

♦♦14. To what degree were minority members involved in the modifica- 
tions? 

12 Great extent 

18 Somewhat 
3 VeryUttle 

.7 None 
3 Don't know 

Criteria for (Jeterminirig whp would participate in the initial 
planning for the CBTE program was largely based on those in- 
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terested or affected. Surprisingly, only three institutions noted that 
competence was important. Fifteen institutions did not establish any 
criteria for initial planning. 

Twenty-nine institutions reported no community involvement in 
planning the CBTE program. Twenty institutions reported that 
community groups could not have made any contributions in the 
initial planning stage. The majority of the individuals involved in the 
initial planning were closely associated with the field of education. 
This also generally applied to those groups which were most helpful 
in providing new ideas and/or suggestions concerning aspects of 
multi-cultural education. , 

An educational needs assessment was made by approximately 
two-thirds of the institutions. A fairly broad consideration was made 
of needs — from basic cxirriculum to aspects of the affective domain 
—in designing the program. Assessment of minority educational 
needs was made in only half of the itl^titutions even though modifi- 
cations were sometimes mad^ in the original CBTE plan to fulfill 
minority educational needs. The forces or conditions that brought 
these modifications into being came both from institution regula- 
tions and from general feedback fifom affected individuals and 
groups. 

a CONTINUAL PLANNING -^FEEDBACK AND EVALUATION 

1. Were provisions made for continual planning through evaluation of 
all steps in the program fipom conception through completion? 

37 To a great extent 
36 Somewhat 

6 VeryUttle 

2 No ^ 
1 Don't know 

*la. Kow was this ongoing procedure designed? 

71 Small group conference/staff session * 

31 Checklist 

38 Interview 

20 Standardized instrument 

51 Observation 

I 5 Consultants . , 

S Special committee 

5 State Department of Education 

11 Student feedback 

9 Public schools I * 

5 Other . 
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» *lb. Which— if any--of the following groups were involved in continual 
planning? ' ^ ' 

33 Local educational authority ^ 
f5 Lay groups o 

3 I^ibor 

> 63 Public school pei^ons 
.81 College and university peisons 
■. .' a 13 Government agencies - • . 

• • ^ 42 State Department of Education pei^ons - 

32 Consultants 
* , 14 Students ^ ' * • 

1 Not thjjt far in deVlopment , . ^ 

♦2. Was provision made for continuous feedback of information from all 
participants in the CBTE program to the assessment agent and/or 
program staff? r \ ^ / ^ 

* ; 35 To a great extent j 

\, < 29 Some ' - * 

4 Very little - 

• 3 No if . 
. *3''^ Don't know^ 

***3. Were provisions made for qontinuous ^feedback from minority indi- 
viduals or groups? • 
15 To a great extent 
29 Some 

5 Very few 
22 No " i 

- /■ ' ■ * '■ 

♦♦3a,' How was this done? 

* • 12 Meeting and involvement of interested individuals 

5 Same as for other groups 

10 Oral and written communication • • 

6 Minorities on advisory comimittees 

6 Minorities assist to evaluate materials and methods 

15 Other * 

Provision was made for continual planning in most CBTE 
programs. In almost all cases this planning was done' through 
small group confererices and/or -staff sessions; a number of other 
techniques, however, were also employed in the planning process. 
Individuals^nd groups most closely associated with the education 
enterprise were the^ most closely involved. 

In most cases, provision was provided for feedback from all 
participants in the CBTE program. Minority individuals and 
/ groups were involved in the feedback process primarily by being 
included on committees and other advisory groups. 

CBTE Impfementation ^ ' 

This third major section of the questionnaire responses pro- 
vides information of the CBTE programs at the surveyed institu- 
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tioris. It is divided into four subsections. Subsection A deals with 
the goals and objectives of the programs. Subsection deals with 
the program staff— fagulty and administrators— and is particularly 
oriented toward determining the extent of staff participation in 
implementing the programs. Subsection C deals with the, extent of 
student participation) in the implementation and operation of the 
programs. Su'bsection D deals with the extent to which the in- * 
structional materials used in the program were multi-cultural. 

A GdALS AND OBJECTp^ES 

-4, Does the CBTE program seek to change or influence institutional 
\ goals and/or objectives? 

^28 To a great extent . , 

32 Somewhat . , ^ 
* 10 Vfery Httle 

13 No ' ^ 

2 Don't know 

**la» Doe^ this include relating go^ds and objectives of the.,^JJEf|)ro- ♦ 
gram to the problems of cultural diversity? , 
13 * To a great extent 0 — --^ ' 
38 Somewhat 

7 Very Httle 

8 No 

3 Don't know 

^♦♦lb» In what ways does the CBTE program relate goals and objectives • 
to the problems of cultural diversity? q * « 

9 Attitude toward minority groups needs 
10 Recognizing individual needs 

•"^■^^ ' 3 Prepare bilingual/bicultural education programs , 

' ^ 9 Developing special programs 

8 Other 

, V ■ . ■ . . 

2. Are teacher competeiicies specified which relate to understanding 

cultural diversity? , 
7 All 
58 Some 

12 Very little , 
5 No -I 

1 Don't know . . ^ " 

3. Is the< affective domain (change and growth in attitudes, values, ' 
mores) prevelant throughout the CBSTE program design? 

31 To a great extent o 
' 47 Somewhat 

2 Verylittle - > * * 
2^No 

1 Don't know 
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4 Are attitudinal changes and modifications of teacher behavior in- 
eluded in the CBTE program? 

8d To a great extent - ' * 

41 Somewhat . f 
4 Very little ^ 

1 No ^ 

3 Don't know ' 

♦♦4a. in what ways— if any— do they relate to the probleips of pluralistic 
education? ^ 

21 Respect*and updeKtanding of all individuals ' 

12 Recognizing individual needs «^ ^ 

6 ' Providing a wide range of experiences ^ 
8 Other . ^ ^ 

11 None ^ / 

6 Don't Igiow / ^ 

4b. Were minority group members involved in attefmpting to determine 

what attitudinal changes are needed? . » a 

17 To^a great extent - • * . . 

32 Somewhat ' ^ ^ 

7 VeryKttle 
21 No 

2 Don't know 

There appears to be general agreement within the sampled 
institutions that the CBTE program should change or influence 
institutional goals and objectives. There are, however, thirteen 
colleges/universities that do not agree with this contention and ten 
that feel it applies very little. Some of these goals/objectives are 
related to the problems of culti:q:al diversity, including^ relating 
teacher competencies to understanding cultural differences. 

Attitudinal changes and modifications of teacher behavior are 
apparently stressed in more than half the programs. However, in 
twenty programs, minority group members are not involved in 
determining what attitudinal changes are needed. 

B. STAFF PARTICIPATION ■ ■ ^ 

*1. When were program responsibilities and staff coordinated? 

50 Planning stage 

36 Early operational phase ^ ^ \ 

? 20 Late operational phase 

2 At all phases 

1 Program evaluation phase . 

2 Still being evaluated * 

3 Don't know ' " 

2. Are there representatives for minority groups on the staff? 
11 Large pumber 

23 Some . - 



17 Few 
30 No 



♦♦3, What provisioSis are there— if any— for staff development activities 
regarding the problems and needs of minority students? ^ 
27 Workshops, institutes, inservicQ training 
5 Projects outside of instituiibn involving minority ^ups 
5 Haying minority members on staff ■ ^ , • 
4 Work with minority students 
9 Other 

•25 Noi^ * ? ' 

♦4 Are there provisions for staff development in relating CBTfe to 
the needs of a pluralistic education? 

^ 5 Great amount . 
37 Somewhat , * 

15» Very Uttle ^ « 

18 No V _ ' . 

Which of the following' components of pluralistic education are in- 
cluded in the staff develoi)ment program? 
25 Langimge 

34 Cultti^ - - 

32 Soci^ d<^mands 

41 Affective curriculum 

31 Cultural emphasis ^ . ' 

29 Societal perceptions 
^1 All of the above 

* 1 Based on the needs, of each staff n\ember 
2 On-site programs ' 
•2 None 




In most casesy program responsibilities and staff were coordi- 
nated in either the planning ^ptagi^ or the early operational stage* 
Thirty institutions do not have representatives from minority 
groups on their staff.. Twenty-five institutions with CBTE . pro- 
gram? do not have staff development provisions regarding the 
problems and needs of riiinority students. J 

a STUDENT INVOLVEMENf ' ' — 

* ^i. i^i w6at ways— if any-^do the criteria for admissioniof students m 
the CBTE program differ from criteria for admissioil ofsjaidents m 
the traditional education program? ' ^''^ 

4 Emphasize exit requirements , 
2 Higher entrance criteria 
^ 4 Interviews 

^ 3 Standjjrds lowered 
' S Everyone in CBTE 

. 7 Other ; . 

42 No difference . 
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2. In what ways— if any— do the criteria for retention iif students in 
the CBTE program^ differ from the criteria for retention of stu* 
deiits in the traditional educational program? 

, i ^ 21 On-the-job performance 

8 Mastery learning— no failure ' * • 

^ \ 1 Courae work (grades) 

3 Not developed 
D Other^^ ' - 

31 No difference 

3. Is there provision for recruitinent of minority group students? 

• v43 yes 35 ] no . / 

^vDoesi thlfe CBTE program pro^de for student participation in ded« 

.. '^iojii-making? - - ^ ■-■•''•^^ •.- 

31 To a great extent , 
3D Somewhat «■ 
^10 Very little 

c 5 No * . ' * 

**4a. List any areas of student responsibility in decision-making that 
V relates to the problems of pluralisjiic education (language, culture, 
\ s6dal perceptions, etc) 

10' Curriculum options 
6 Opportunity for cultural experiences 
11 Voting meml^rship on committee or team 
. \ 6 Evaluation of instructors and ^programs^student feedback 

4 Select own assignments 

.18 Other ^ , ^ 

♦4b. Which— if any— of the following aspects of the program are planned 
' by students? '•' 
p59 Content ; . 
49 Student role 
28 Leader role « 
^ 58 Evaluation ' 

9( Other ^ ' ^ 

13 None . 

; - ■ - . . 

**5. To what extent-7if any-^is there a difference in the ainount of stu- 
dent involvement in planning the programs now than prior to the . 

* establishnientof the CBTE pro^m? \ . % 

31 Much^-gtfeater ' ^ 

31 Somewhat greater 

14 No difference 

. 1 Somewhat less ^ 

**<6. Should students Ije more involved in planning aspects of CBTE , 
programs than they presently ar&--and if so, how would this be 
done? 

^ 6 They are already involved/motivated < 
10 Not certain since it is a slow, and dSOticull^ process 
3 Yes, through'student feedback 

13 Yes, through committee representation, program plaifning 
9^ Yes, through needs assessment and goal setting 
' 7/ Yes, for other reasons ^ , • 
* 20 No, they should not be 
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In the majority ybf the institutions sampled, the criteria for 
admission of students in the CBTE program do not differ from 
criteria for admission 'to traditional education programs; this also 
holds for exit requirements^.- While forty-three institutions have 
provisions for the recruitment of minority grioup students, thirty- 
five do not / 

The CBTE programs generally provide for student partidpa-* 
tion in decision-making by a variety of nlethods. Sixty-two institu- 
tions report more student involvement in planning the program 
than existed prior to the establishment of the program. Howevii^, 
twenty institutions report their belief that students should not 
become any more involved in planning the program than they are 
at present 

D. UTILIZATION OP MULTI'CULTURAL INSTRUCTIONAL MATERTALS j 

♦1. Who selected and/or designed the instructional materials (i.e„ 
modules, micro-teaching, texts, etc) for jiise in the CBTE- programs? 
36 Public school persons 

</I6 College ^r university persons . 

25 Consultants 
, . 4 Lay groups 

36 Students 

5 Borrow fix>m other institutions 
1 Other ^ 

3 Don't have any V*. 

**2, Were minority group members involved in this process? 
16 To a great /6xtent 
I 30 Somewhat • 

6 Very little 

26 No * , 

**3. Were available instrutctional materials identified according to some 
criteria relative to pluralistic education? 
^ 28 yes 47 no 

**4 According to whatjnriteria of pluralistic education? 

5 So that they Will serve all students 

• 4 So that they will meet learners needs 

3 Specifically for minority group needs 

3 To meet university and state regulations 

6 CBTE requirements 

3 Performance of instructor or institution 
J 3 Other \^ 

• 0 ■ 

College and university personnel (including students) v/ere 
primarily responsible for selecting and designing the instructional 
materials fo»the CBTE program. Only twenty-eight of the institu- 
tions reported that the instructional materials wer6 identified ac- 
cording to some criteria relative to multicultural/pluralistic educa- 
tion. ^ 
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Analysis of Selected Variables 

The Scales — Indices were constructed from items on the 
^questionnaire to assess seven of the more important character- 
istics which determine the adequacy of CBTE programs. These 
indices attempted to measure' responsiveness to minority needs 
(RTMN), the .degree of which provision was made for input from 
student teachers (SI), from the community at large (CI), and from 
members of minority groups (MGI); the amount of attention de- 
voted to planning the overall ^CBTE program (DOP); the extent to 
which the content of the curriculum is directed to multi-cultural/ 
pluralistic ends (PQ; and the extent to which tfie administrators 
at each institution perceive their ^CBTE program as an implement 
for change in education (CJhange). 

Each of these seven scales were composed of several items 
from the questionnaire (see Appendix B); in consequence, it was 
both feasible and appropriate to assess their effectiveness as 
measurement instruments by the criteria which are standard in 
test theory. Internal* realiabiUty is one. of these standard criteria 
used to judge the quality of multiple-item ^scales which are in- 
tended to measure some unitary trait or characteristic, A test 
which satisfies this criterion is one whose components consistently 
predict each other, and which may therefore be assumed to be' a 
dependable index in which each item contributes to the precision 
. of the test result and helps to reduce that portion of score varia- 
tion which can be attributed to errors of measurement. 

The technique used for estimating the internal consistency of 
the scales is an extension of the logic of analysis of variance and is 
best known in the algebraically equivalent calculating methods 
developed by Kuder and Richardson (1937) and Hoyt (1941). In the 
present instance, the Hoyt computational formula was used be- • 
cause it is included as an integral subroutine within the Fortran 
Test Analysis Package computer program developed under the 
supervision of Baker (1969), portions of which program were used 
to item analyze the seven scales. 

The process of examining item characteristics such as these is, ^ 
as one mi^t anticipate, known as il^m analysis. There are several ^ . 
. computer 'programs available for conducting this sort of analysis. 
As mentioned above, the one used in the present study was the 
Fortran Test Analysis Package. The General Kem and Test 
Analysis Package subroutine of this package provides, in addition 
to certain other information, a count of how many respondents 
chose each of the possible response alternatives for a given ques- 
tion and the biserial correlation coefficient between each response^ 
choice and the overall test scores. This information enables one to 



determine which items contribute -to and which impair the internal 
reliabiKty of a scale, and is of particular utility in trouble-shooting 
an instrument which sho^vj^P^'^ reliability characteristics. \ 

The Hoyt reliability cioifficients for the scales are shown in 
Table 1. With the exception of Ae Change scale OEIoyt reliability = 
.40), the ij^efficients range bet^en .74 and .83, thus justi^jing the 
assumplSon that each of them does reliably tap a cohejrent set of 
program characteristics (e.g., see Anastassi, 1968). ^ 

High Hoyt reliability coefficients are associated with scales on 
which each item taps a common single factor — presumably the 
one which it is the purpose of the instrument to measure. In these 
fortunate circumstances, the weighted resppnse for each item, 
shows a positive correljiktion withHthe overaU test result; respon^ 
.dents who score high on the total test show a statistical tendency 
^ to choose the weighted response for each item, and the inverse is 
true for those'^vho score low on the test. 

TABLE 1 —RELIABILITY VALUES FOR THE SEVEN 
MULTIPLE-ITEM SCALES 



HOYT REUABIUTY COEFFICIENT 
.78 
.74 
.79 
.76 

.78 
.40 



As mentioned previously, only the Change scale displayei-.a 
disappointingly low Hoyt realiability value. When the results of 
this analysis were examined, it was j)bserVed that all three of the 
•items showed reasonably good biserial correlations-^nes well 
within the conventional ranges 'of acceptability for the test items, 
i It would be reasonable to attribute this uninspiring reliability 
value largely to the shortness of the three item scale. If a test is 
lengthened by adding "parallel tests (ones having the same 
length and test characteristics to it), the effect upon the testes 
reliability coefficient is predictable by means of the Spearman- 
Brown "Prophecy Formula.'* Thus, for example, if the Change 
index could be tripled in length by adding to 'it six items which 
work only as efficiently as the existing three, thfe resulting Hoyt 
coefficient should be .64 (see Anastassi). 

If, as seems to be the case here, th^ low reliability level of the 
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SCALE 

Responsiveness to Minority Needs 

Student Input 

Degree of Planning 

Minority Group Input 

Pluralislic Curriculum 

CJommunity Input 

Change 
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Change scale is due to a condition of extreme brevity rather than 
tp any severe defect in the scale (such as a sy^tematicteource of ^ 
contaminating variance), the low reliability becomes somewhat less 
disturbing. .The most likely consequence of the low reliability will 
simply be spuriously low correlations with other .variables. Conse- 
quently, the decision was made to retain the scale. 

A Principal Components factor analysis was computed for the 
inter-correlations amon^ the seven multiple-item values. The raw, 
unrotated factor solution is shown in Table 2. All of the scale 
values load on a single factor which accoyntg for fifty-one, percent 
oj the variance in the seven scale correlation matrix. Three ro?a- 
tions employing Varimax procedures (see Kaiser, 1958) failed to 
improve upon this situation. 

• * ■ ^ 

TABLE 2 —RAW F^ACTOR LOADINGS FROM THE PRINCIPAL" 
COMPONENTS FACTOR ANALYTIC SOLUTION 
TO THE CORRELATION MATRIX FOR THE SCALES 



SCALE . FACTOR 

Responsiveness to Minority Needs .81 

Student Input ° - .61 

Degree of Planning .74 

Minority Group Input ' *82 

Pluralistic Curriculqm .67 

Community Input ' .76 

Change ' .61 



Other Variables — In addition to the seven scaled multiple- 
item variables measuring adequacy of the CBTE program, twelve 
other variables were entered into the correlational analysis. Four 
of the twelve variables were taken from single-question responses, 
on the questionnaire which were inappropriate for inclusion in the 
scales. These single questions assessed the time the CBTE pro- 
gram had been in operation when this study was made (Time), the 
degree to which the CBTE program was part of a Teacher Corps 
project (TG)> the extent to which the program emphasized the 
affective domain (Affect), and the degree to which the program is 
structured with clearly defined areas of staff responsibility (SAR). 

Eight of the twelve variables were derived from published 
sources independent of the questionnaire. Five of these variables 
are: index of selectivity (SEL) was reported for seventy-two of the 
eighty-seven surveyed institutions by Astih (1971) and data con- 
cerning the number of students (N Stu), size of ^rary (LS), size of 
faculty (N Fac), and number of Ph.D.'s (N PHD) were obtained 



from the U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(JEdttcational Directory) and the U» S. Department of Commerce 
Statistical Abstract of the United States), The final Yariables are 
deriy,e<i from the above five variables and are expresseii as ratios; 
size of library to number of students (LS/STU), number of students 
to size of faculty (Stu/Fac), and number of Ph.D/s to total number 
of faculty members (PhD/Fac). These three ratio variables, plus 
selectivity (SEL), constitute independent quality-of-school meas- 
ures after the method of Nash (1969) and of Corwin (1973); 

Reisults — The correlation matfix for the variables examined 
in the present study appear in Table 3. Many of these variables 
are either expected and trivial (e g., the relationship between the 
number of studeiits and size of faculty) or are at least partly 
artifafctu^l (e.g., the correlation between library size and the li- 
brary size/student body ratio). Consequently, these coefficients are 
not discussed in the present paper. 

Our first concern will be to (|iscuss those correlations which 
exceed r = .29 (a V^lue arbitrarily selected because any correlation 
value in this stucly which exceeds a .29 is significant at the p<.01 
level).* For ease df reference, correlations at or greater than this 
magnitude are indicated by two asterisks in the table, while corre- 
lations which attain a significance level of .05 but not significant 
at the p<.01 level are signified by a single asterisk. 

Examination of this table , indicates that the strongest mean^ 
ingful interrelationships among the variables included in this 
study are those among the seven multiple-item scales derived from 
the questionnaire responses. Even though the interrelationships 
between the^scales and the other twelve variables are not as 
obvious' as between the scales alone> the following observations 
can be made: those ' schools which specify competencies in the 
affective domain (Affect) report minority group input (MGI) to 
their program (r = .35); student input (SI) is correlated with pro- 
grams emphasizing the affective domain (r = .37); and the number 
of Ph.D. degrees held t)y faculty predicts the degree of planning 
(r = .30) as well as the emphasis on educational change (r = .33). * 

Other correlations, less directly related to the questions which ^ 
it is the purpose of the present study to investigate, show the 

* While assertions of significance may thus be tested for any given correlations, 
the problem becomes more complex in the case of a correlation matrix in which 
each variable is paired with all the other variables- Here, a problem arises, in 
that the 'correlation values are not mutually independent, thus rendering pre- 
cise statements about the reliability of the values in the matrix problematical. 
To deal with this, the present authors have elected to treat only those correla- 
tion coefficients which attained a conventionally determined (by Fisher's t to Z 
transformation) significance level of p<>01. Those relationships which fall in the 
rangje of .05 p<.01, when discussed at all, are treated as suggestive findirigs. 
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student-faculty ratio inversely related to library size (r = -.30) 
and to the' ratio of Ph,D/s in the faculty (r = -,49). Library siee, in 
addition^to the relationship which has already been discussied is 
correlated with the selectivity of the schools (r = .35) and selefetiy< 
ity is related to the number of Ph.D.'s (r = .26).* 

In general, Teacher Coii)s,programs tend to be newer than the 
average CBTE program, as indicated by a significant (r = 
-.24,p<,05) negative correlation between Teacher Corps participa- 
tion (TQ and age of program (Time). Likewise, Teacher Corps' 
programs tend to be located in the larger institutions (showing 
rather strong correlations with size of student body/ library size, 
"and number df Ph.D.'s). It is particularly interesting to note£;that 
Teacher Corps programs tend to display a heightened degree of 
responsiveness to imnority needs (RTMN), receive more input from 
yminority groups (MGI), and are more concerned with a pluralistic 
( curriculum (PQ) in contrast with otber CBTE programs, ' / 

SECTION IV: DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

The correlations among the seven adequacy-of-CBTE program > 
scale V£iriables derived from the questionnaire appear to support % 
the contention that institutions which are high in any one of the ► 
assessed CBTE pro-am areas will tend to be high^an the othe|;^ 
areas as well. The pattern of correlations ds especially interesting 
among those scales which were designed to assess the adequacy of ,^: 
CBTE programs in dealing with. tfeie-multi-cultural education need^»^ 
of pluralistic communities'^ For example, there is an extremejyy 
strong relationship (r - ^76) between responsiveness to minority 
group needs and solicitation of minority group input to the pr<>^ ^ 
gram. This relationship which is within the range of the internal 
reliability coefficient of the scales in question, suggests that thesie 
two variables are two sides of the satne coin, leading one to sus-^ 
pect that a CBTE program which doe> not provide for the input 
from minority groups cannot hopfe to me^t the needs of minoi^ty 
group people/ Further, botji of these variables are strongly (arid* 
not surprisingly, nearly identically) related tp the commitment to a 
pluralist multi-cultural curriculum.^ \ f 

* 'Ihe correlations among the various quality-of-school indices 
are not, however, as interrelated as in the case with the pi?fevi- 
ously discussed adequacy-of-CBTE program correlations. First,:it is 

* A one way, fixed-effects analysis of variance was also conducted in sek^ch of 
differences between schools classified into the categories of public, private non- 
sectarian, and church related for each of the seven scales (see Appendix C). 
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possible that there is no unitary trait of school quality underlying 
these variables. Second, if such a unitary trait of school quality 
^stSy some or all of the variables investigaited here are unrelated 
toit 

There is, also, a lack of any noteworthy relationship between 
the four quality*of-school measures and the seven scales which 
load on adequacy-of-CBTB program. This would seem to indicate 
the adequacy-of-the-CfiTE program can result in the development 
of a good program at any institution, almost regardless of the 
overall finances and' facilities of that institution,* 

Finally, increased participation in the planning and implemen- 
tation of CBTE programs is beneficial insofar as it helps in meet- 
ing Ahe needs of students and community members— particularly 
minority students and members of minority communities — and 
strengthens the multi-cultural aspects of the curriculum. 

JThe results of this study strongly imply that when the plan- 
ning and implementing process is opened up to community 
members— particularly minority students and members of minor- 
ity communities— instead of remaining the traditional exe^sive 
province of administrators, a multi-cultiu'al program develops. 
Since oi^ of the goals of CBTE is to serve those clients who are 
not now^Hfteing served, the benefits that may accrue from this 
strategy are manifold. Therefore, it is obvious that educators must 
accept the responsibility and obligation to seek out those individu- 
als and groups both within and outside the educational establish- 
ment whose contributions to the planning and implementing pro- 
cess are essential if the multi-cultural goals of CBTE are to be 
-^complished. 

♦ It is only when we turn to an investigation of the classifications of the 
schools— whether public, private nonsectarian, or church related— that we find 

^ significant differences between our external measures of the character of the 
institutions and the scale values regrading the CBTE programs; and this dif- 
ference only applies to the Pluralistic Curriculum scale (see Appendix Q. 

p 
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APPENDIX A 



UNIVERSITY OF WISCQNSIN-MADISON 

T«ach«r Ediiqatlon Building 
t SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 225 North Mills Strttt 

DfpirtnwntorCurrkukimMd Instructkm Madison, Wisconsin 53706 

ElMMHliry Education Ttl«phont: 608/263-4660 



July 23, 1973 



Dear 

As director of the Teacher Corps Associates— a federally 
funded program designed to provide professional growth in the 
process of competency based teacher education for faculty and 
administrators in local Teacher Corps projects— L am evaluating 
the conception of CBTE programs as related to the needs of a 
pluralistic society. 

I have developed t^e enclosed questionnaire in ord6r to gather 
the basic information essential to meeting these objectives. 
Your institution is one of approximately 130 such institutions 
with CBTE programs that are receiving this questionnaire. The 
questionnaire is self-explanatory and should take only a few - 
minutes to complete. A self-addressed, stamped, return envelope 
has been provided for your convenience. Please call me collect 
at (608) 263-4670 if you hav** any questions. 

Your assistance is sincerely appreciated. 

Yours truly, . 

Carl A. Grant 

Director, Teacher Corps Associates ^ 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN -M^ISON 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
Otpirtnwnt of Curriculum and InstructJon 
Eltmtfltary Education 



Teacher Education BuJIding 
225 North Mills Street * 
MadiGcn, Wlsccnsin 5370G 
Telepnon©; 603/263-4660 



^ August 24. 1973 



Dear 

Our records indicate that we have not received the Coinpetency- 
Based Teacher Education questionnaire we sen^t to you on Ouly 
23, 1973. Your reply is important since it will enable the 
Teacher Corps Associates to evaluate CBTE programs and provide 
feedback to you, other educators, and interested laymen con- 
cerning how the programs were developed, how they currently 
operate, and how thGy relate to the needs of a pluralistic 
society. . 

If, by some chance, you have not received the questionnaire 
or have encountered other problems related to it, please call 
me collect at (608) 263-4670. 

Your assistance in this project is Sincerely. appreciated. 
Yours truly, 

Carl A. Grant 

Director, Teacher Corps Associates Program 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN-MADISON 



SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
Pi partmtnt of Currkutum and Initruttioni 
Etemtntary Education 



Teacher Educatjon Building 
225riOTlh Mills Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 537Cfe . 
t^e^Jfone: '^603/263-4660 . 




Septeir.ber 26, 1913 



I recently sent you a questionnaire on Competency Based Teacher 
Education (CBTE) and have received' no response as of this date* 
I recognize that there are numerous reasons for not completing 
the questionnaire. However. It would be very helpVul to my 
research if you would ch^eck any of the appropriate responses 
and return In the attached envelope, ' 



T 



1. J We do not have a CBTE program. 

2. Our CBTE ^ogram Is not well enough established to r 

analyze. ' 

3. The questionnaire 1s inappropriate (for the following t 

reasons). ^ • 



4. We do not answer questionnaires. 

5. _a_The questionnaire has not yet been answered because 

of other pressing business. It will be completed 
approximately (date) . 



6. I did not receive the questionnaire. 

Your assistance Is greatly appreciated. 
Sincerely 



Carl A. Grant 

Director, Teacher Corps Associates Program 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 
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APPENDIX B 



0 



Re^lKMisivencss ta Minority Needs (RTMN) 

Was an assessment of minority educational needs made? 

Wliat statistical data— if any— did you use for identifying minority ediicational 
needs? ♦ 
— In what ways— if any— was it necessary to modify the ori^nal CBTE program 
proposal in order to fulfill minority educational needs? " 



— Wliat provisjpns are there— if any— for staff development activities regarding 
the problems and needs of minority students? ^ 

► Is there provision for recruitment of minority group students? r 
Student Input (SI) 

— Were students consulted in planning a needs assessment for tiie CBTE pro- 
gram? o ^ 

— Does the CBTE pr^granii provide for student participation in decision-making? 

— Which— if any— of the following aspectajDf the program are planned by stu- 
dents? (content, student role, leader role, W&luation, other) 

— To what extent— if any— is there a difference in the amount of student in- 
. volvem«nt in planning the program now than prior to the establishment of the 

CBTE program? <v 



— Where did this program ori^nate? (i,e., were lay individuals/jg^ups in. the 
community involved?) 

— Which— if any— of the following aspects of the CBTE program were developed 
through community involvement? (content, student role, pre-activity plan, 

^ evaluation plan, leader role, field and community experiences^ competencies, 
human relations) 

— Did community representatives participate in the initial planning of the CBTE 
program? ' ' . 

— Did the educational needs assessment involve the people to be served by the 
CBTE program? 

— Were representatives from the community consulted in planning a needs as- 
sessment for^the CBTE program? 

-7- Were representatives from tne community involved in the selection and/or 
^ design of the instructional materials? 

Minority Group Involvement (MGI) 

— How many—if any — of each type of minority members were involved ii^ assess- 
ing minority educational needs? * 

— To what degree were minority members involved in the modifications? 
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— Were provisionB made for continuous feedback from minority individuals or 
groups? 

— Welti minority gn)up mcmbei^ involved in at^mpting io determine what at- 
titudinal changes aife^eeded? 

— Are there representatives for miifcrity groups on thestaff? 

— Were minority group members involved in this process? 



Degree of banning (DOP) 

— Was a program staff established to study the feasibility of developing the 
CBTE program? ^ 

Was a feasibility study made? ' * ^ 

— Was an educational ne^s assessment made? * 

— Which— if any-^f the following needs were considered in designing the pro- 
gram? (cultural, social, economic, political, affective curriculum, career decision 
data, individualization) 

— Were provisions made for continual planning through evaluation of all steps in 
the program from conception through completion? 

— Was the need for multi>media (i,e,, video tape, cassette recorder, eta) considered 
in planning the CBTE program? 

Pluralistic Curriculum (PC) { 

— Are teacher competencies speciHed which relate to understanding cultural di- 
versity? 

— Are there provisions for staff development in relating CBTE to the needs of a 
pluralistic education? ^ * 

Which of the following components of pluralistic education are included in the 
^ staff development program? (language, culture, social demands, affective cur- 
riculum, cultural emphasis, societal perceptions) 

— Were available instructional materials identified according to some criteri^ 
relative to pluralistic education? ^ 

Change 

— Does the CBTE program seek to change <3r influence instructional goals and/or 
objectives? 

It 

— Are attitudinal changes and modifications of teacher behavior included in the 
0BTE3 program? 

— Was provision made for continuous feedback of information ftx)m all partici- 
pants in the CBTE program to the assessing agent and/or program staff? 
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APPENDIX C 



For each^of the seven scales a one way, fixed-effects analysis of variance was 
conducted in search of differences between schools classified into the categories of 
public, private nonsectarian, and church related. Because the schools in each of 
the categories varied, Scheffe's approximaticmi for unequal cell means was em- 
ployefl in these analyses. Of the seven scales analyzed by this method, a signifi- 
cant difference was found between schools only on the pluralistic curriculum (PC) 
\ scale. This is shown in the table below, where the significant difference between 
public colleges and private, church related instructions, with the former scoring, 
significantly higher than the latter (p <.05). Private nonsectarian colleges, which 
ranked between these two extreme groups, were not significantly different from 
either polar group. ^ -r^ " 

Sch^cffe's PoBt^Hoc Coihparisims Animig Cell Means For 
^ Plundistic Curriculum Scale by Classification of Colleges 

OBTAINED 

COMPARISON ' DIFFERENCES 
Public: 

I^\^[\/;e-€hurch Belated 4.18 
Public: 

Private-Nonsectarian 2.18 
Private-Nons^ctariah: 

Private-Church Related 2.00 



REQUIRED 




DIFFERENCES 


P 


1.93 


.05 


2.56 


NS 


2.76 


NS 
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• Schools, was formerly Associate Commissioner^of Education at the 
. U. S. Office of Education. Estes' professional interests include 



early- childhood education, individualized instruction, community 
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